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athe Munthly Magazine was first planned, two leading ideas occupied the minds of these who undertook to con. 
sae ~~ it. The first was, that of laying before the Pubiic various objects of information and discussion, beth 
amusing and instructive; the second was that of lending aid to the propagation of thuse liberal re- 
specting some of the most important concerns of mankind, which have heen either deserted of virulen ops 
posed by other Periodical Miscellanies 5 but upon the vay Anny rational support of which the Fame ~~ { rite 


of the age must ultimately depend.————Preface te Alonibly 


- Vel. 2 


At lene as those who write are ambitious of making Converts, and of ving their Opinions a “Veximem of Ie- 
fuence and Celebrity. the most extensively circulated Miscellany will repay, with the greatest Bifect, tae 
Cuiosity of those who read, whether it be for Amusement or for Lostruction.——JOHNSON, 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


SELECT NOTICES Of ITALIAN LITERA- 
TURE, comprising ORIGINAL CORRES- 
PONDENCE, ANECDOTES, BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL SKETCHES, POETRY, Se. &e. 

IGNOR GAETANO POGGIOLI, an emi- 

S nent literary character, residing at 

Leghorn, in Tuscany, drew up, at the 

close of a long career in the pursuits of 

literature, a descriptive catalogue, un- 
der the title of a Series of printed Texts, 
eited by the Della Crusca Academy, 
and in his possession. When the work 


was nearly printed, he was cut off by a © 


premature death in March 1814,* alter 
having acquired great celcbrity by the 
production of new, correct, and enlarged 
editions of the most esteemed Italian 
authors, among which may be cited the 
works of Machiavel, Dante, Arivsto, 
Tasso, &c. ‘These are enriched by learn- 
ed prefaces and rseful illustrations, 
which have acquired im universal ap- 
plause, and are sought with the greatest 
avidity by the Italian literati. The ca- 
talogue, which is intended to illustrate 
the immortal works that have establish- 
ed and regulated the Tuscan idiom, and 
in the framing of which he was aided by 
the most distinguished men of letters in 
Italy, is divided into three parts, the first 
of which comprehends the series of the 
works of classical writers, quoted by the 
Della Crusea Academicians, in the four 
editions of their Yocabutary ; the-seeend 
enumerates the other works, not cited, 
of the same writers; and the third exhi- 
bits a view of the authors generally ac- 


credited in Italy, either on account of 


the beauty of their style, or of te copi- 
ousness of their diction, by which the 
Italian language has been greatly en- 
riched. In the course of his literary 
pursuits, of upwards of thirty years, Sig- 
nor Poggiali formed a library, which, as 
is observed in the preface to the cata- 
logue, drawn up by his son, “ is of a va- 
jue superior to the fortune of a private 





* It was published by his son iw the 
month of June following. 
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individual, and rather worthy of a great 
prince.” It is particularly rich in ma- 
nuscripts of published and unpublished 
works, from the latter of which extracts» 
are made by the editor. ‘These form the 
basis of the present notices, which ean- 
not fail to be interesting to the English 
reader. They will be occasionally ac- 
companied by specimens of hitherto un- 
published Italian poetry, to gratify the 
taste of such of the readers of our mis- 
cellany as have cultivated that language, 
TASSO. 

Signor Poggiali was indcbted to Count 
Baldelli for the communication of the 
following unpublished compositions of 
Tasso, which the count discovered iu 
the public library of Kerrara, and which 
he caused to be accurately copied. “Te 
us it appears,” observes the former, 
“that they are well deserving to sce the 
light, inasmuch as they contain some 
curious particulars concerning that great 
man, who occupied so eminent a post 
among the illustrious victims of misfor- 
tune.” 

To the most illustrious and most reverend 
Sig. Cardinal Buoncompagno,in Rome. 
After many years of imprisonment 

and sickness, if my sufferings have not 

expiated my errors, at least your emi- 
nence’s. clemency may readily pardop 
them. On this account, J am led to 
think that your beuignity will permit 
me to supplicate more ardently than, in 
the midst of my calamities, | have becn 
wont to do. I beseech you, therefore, 
that you will not consent to this long 
obstinacy of men, but will allow my 

cruel misfortunes to terminate, uot b 

death, but by pity. And, notwithst 

ing this would be more readily effeeted 

in the ecclesiastical state than in apy 

other ; neverthcless in the state of Fer- 
rara it would not be difficult, seeing that 
his serene highness the duke does not 
keep me in any one of his prisons, but in 
the hospital of St. Anne, where the bro- 
thers and priests are allowed to vj it 
me at their pleasure, and are not 

3C vented 
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tented from afferding me tlicir assis- 
tance. Your eminence’s signature may 
become, not only a notification, but a 
law, toall. Besides this, your eminence 
may serve me in different modes with 
your Bolognese flock, displaying in each 
of them your goodness, conjoined with 
authority, and in each of them binding 
me to your house and to yourself perpe- 
tually. But, perhaps I do not supplicate 
so ardently as I ought, because health 
docs not suffice without liberty, and the 
one, unaccompanied by the other, would 
be too small a gift for so great a cardinal 
to bestow. I therefore demand them 
both. And, although I in a manner de- 
spair of the re-establishment of my 
health, still salubrious medicaments and 
efficacious remedies, together with the 
joy I shall fecl on secing myself free, 
may restore me to my pristine - state. 
But, above all, I rely on the grace of 
our Lord, and of your eminence, to 
whom I do not point out the manner in 
which this may be accomplished, be- 
cause your own judgment makes it ma- 
nifest to you, and your high rank ren- 
ders it ensy: but content myself with 
disclosing to you the want, the necessity, 
and the wretchedness, worthy to find 
fompassion in your most religions 
breast. And I very humbly kiss your 
hands. 

Your eminence’s most humble ser- 
vant, Toraquato Tasso. 

Ferrara ; April 12, 1585. 





‘To the most illustrious and most reverend 
Sig. the Patriarch Gonzaga, in Rome. 
I sent your eminence last week fifty 
seudi [crowns] in gold and small coin, 
because I am at a loss how to secure 
my moncy; and I trust that Sig. Luca 
‘Scalabritio, to whom [ gave them, will 
deliver them safely into your hands. I 
say nothing more than this, that in the 
apartment in which I am lodged there is 
an evil spirit [folletto], who opens the 
caskets and takes out the money, which, 
although it may not be in a great quan- 
tity, is still sufficient to inconvenience a 
poor devil like myself. If your emi- 
nence will do me the favour to keep 
‘this money for me, you will apprise me 
of the same ; and in the interim, while I 
provide other, I kiss your hands. 
Your eminence’s most aifectionate 
servant, TorqQuato ‘Tasso. 
Santa Anna; Dec. 9, 1585. 





Tn a letter from Sig. Cammillo Ariosti 
to his brother, Sig. Orazio Ariosti, the 
Allowing Madrigal of Tasse wes cn- 





~ 


: (Dec, 1, 
closed. The letter is in the following 
ie. alae 

“TI have nothing new, unless it | 
that Tasso is still ia the hoepitel of 
Anne, as I wrote you before, il-treated, 
as you say, and pitied by all; but ] 
know not what will become of him. 
And, although he is in this deplorable 
state, he versifies as usual, and with his 
wonted fury ; notwithstanding it is said 
by some, that in his poetry he begins to 
manifest somewhat of a decayed intel- 
lect. On this head I cannot form a 
judgment; it is true that I think the cop. 
trary, sceing that the more he becomes 
furious and enraged, so much the better 
his verses ought to be, because, if it be 
true that poetry springs from enthu- 
siasm, I hold that, being furious, he 
ought to be a better poet than ever, 
more especially as in his verses he a 
pears to me to display the same style, the 
same spirit, and the same ideas. Hence 
I am led to believe, that what I have 
heard arises cither- from some critica} or 
invidious tongue, and that the opinion I 
hold springs from the true affection I 
bear to that once pure, sound, and lofty 
intellect. Indeed it cannot flow from 
any other source, secing that on these 
subjects I have ‘neither skill nor judy 
ment, as If have said above. 

Ferrara ; March 21, 1579. 


. MADRIGALE, 

Vola, vola pensier, fnor del mio petto, 
Vatten veloce a quella faccia bella, — 
Ch'é la mia chiara stella. 

Dille cortesemente con amore : 

Eccoti lo mio core; 

E mentre le sue vaghe, e bionde treecie, 
E quegli occhi lucenti mirerai, 

Cosi tu le dirai : 

Celeste Sol, rara belta infinita, 

Eccoti la mia vita; . 

E se col lampeggiar del dolce vise 
Rasserenar volesse i giorni mici, 

Non ti partir da Lei, ‘ 
Ma dille ognor partendo nel suo pette = 
Eccoti un tuo soggetto ;. 

Cosi fuer di me stesso viverai 

In Lei, né pid da me farai ritorno, 
Fin que quel viso adorno : 

Non dica con Paccorte sue maniere > 
Eccomi in tuo potere, : 

‘The birth-place of Tasso, like that of 
Homer, has been the subject of much 
dispute. His familiar ‘letters were col- 
lected and published at Bergamo, 
1588, by G. Battista Licino, who per 
mitted the bookseller Ventura to ded 
cate the first volume to Baron Aurelio 
Furietti, in a letter dated Bergamo, 
Ist of May, 1588. In this letter, Ven- 


tura expressly calls Tasso Oe ad 
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that is, a native of Bergamo. This as- 
sertion Sig. Poggioli thinks of considera- 
ble weight, as it was made in the life 
time of the author. 
—_— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

Some ACCOUNT Of MR. SMITH’S GREAT 
mAP and LABORIOUS DELINEATION of 
the STRATA Of ENGLAND and WALES, 
with part of SCOTLAND ; ineluding an 
ABSTRACT Of the MEMOIR which ac- 
companies the MAP. 

FTER twenty-four years of intense 

application to such an abtruse sub- 

ject as the discovery and delineation ‘of 
the British strata, the reader will parti- 
cipate with Mr. Smith in the great satis- 
faction he feels in having brought it 
to a state of perfection. The chances 
were thought much against his ever 
completing it on a map of the greater 
part of our island, large enough to show 
the general course and width of each 
stratum of the soil and minerals, with 
a section of their proportions, dip, and 
direction, in the colours most proper to 
make them striking and just represen- 
tations of nature ; so as to censtitute the 
first general minerajogical survey of the 
island, 

The Map contains the relative altitude 
of the hills which seem proportioned to 
the nature of the rocks of which they 
are formed; the highways, streams, ri- 
vers, canals and railways, upon a large 
scale; also the situation of collieries and 
mines. The wealth of a country pri- 
marily consists in the industry of the 
inhabitants, and its vegetable and mi- 
neral productions, the application of the 
latter of which, to the purposes of ma- 
nufacture, has principally enabled our 
island to attaia her present pre-eminence 
among the nations of the earth. 'What- 
ever, therefore, tends to facilitate the 
discoveries and-- improvements _of_ the 
one or the other, may, with propriety, 
be considered a national concern. 

The large sums of money impradently 
expended in searching for coals and 
other minerals, out of the course of the 
Strata which constantly attend such pro- 
ductions, and in forming canals where 
ho bulky materials were found to be 
carried upon them, prove the necessity of 
accurate information on the subject. 
“Aud I presume,” says Mr. Smirn, “to 
think that the surveys and examinations 
ol the strata, as well near the surface of 
the earth as in its interior, to the greatest 
depths to which art has hitherto pene- 
trated, by the sinking of wells, mines, 
aud the excavations, to which I have de- 
voted the whole period of my life, have 
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enabled me to prove, that there is a great 
degree of regularity in the position and 
thickness of all these strata ; and, 
considerable dislocations are found ia 
collieries and mives, and some vacancies 
in the superficial courses of them, yet : 
that the general order is preserved, and 
that each stratum is also d of 
properties peculiar to itself, has the same 
exterior characters and chemical quali- 
ties, and the same extraneous or orga- 
nized fossils throughout its course. I 
have with immense labour and expence, 
collected specimens of each stratum, 
and of the peculiar extraneous fossils, 
organic remains, and vegetable impres- 
sions ; and compared them with others 
from very distant parts of the island, 
with reference to the exact habitation of 
each, aud have arranged them in the 
same order as they lie in the earth, which 
arrangement mustreadily convince every 
scientific or discerning person, that the 
earth is formed, as well as governed, 
like the other works of its great Creator, 
according to regular and immutable 
laws, which are discoverable by human 
industry and observation, and which 
form a legitimate and most important 
object of science.” | 

By a knowledge of the alluvial de- 

sits in low marshy grounds around the 
coast, the author has obtained more cor- 
rect information concerning the shoals, 
and sand-banks adjacent, which he thinks 
may confer considerable benefit to the 
landed and commercial interests of the 
country, in draining low lands, and in 
the improvement of harbours. By a 
classification of soils, according to the 
substrata, farmers may choose such as 
are best suited to their accustomed mode 
of management. 

On similar principles also, the most 
proper soil will be known for the planta- 
tions of timber: miners aud colliers, in 
searching for metals aud coal; builders, 
for free-stone, limestone, and brick- 
earth; the inhabitants of dry countries, 
for water ; the farmer, for fossil manures, 
will all be directed to proper situations, 
in search of the various articles which 
they require, and will be prevented from 
expensive trials when there can be no 
prospect of process, ' 

Mr. Smith, in his explanation of the 
subject of strata,and of the colours by which 
they are represented on the map, says, 
the courses of the strata, as they rise suc- 
cessively from the level of the sea, on 
the eastern to the western sile of the 
island, are represented by colours, “ft is 
thus seen that the most gencral course 
of the strata is from south west to — 
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east. The colours used, though brighter 
than those which they represent, are ina 
measure assimilated to the colours of each 
stratum, except the chalk, which, being 
in itself colourless, is represented by 
green. The strong blue represents the 
lime-stone ; and the light blae, the 
blue mark which lics over it. The 
black shades. represent the strata that 
contain coal, more or less valuable, 
several beds of which are too thin for 
working. The most productive parts 
are described by the darker shades, 
which abound with numerous crosses, 
the sites of the collieries, But it is not 
possible to do justice to the map by 
verbal description; we must, therefore, 
refer our readers to an inspection of it 
for themselves, while we proceed to give 
a very brief account of the soil and sub- 
strata in the respective counties. 

Mr. Smitu Classes the counties in six 
divisions. 

The First Division consists of Mid- 
diesex, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Surry, 
Kent, Sussex. 

MIDDLESEX possesses but little va- 
riety of strata, even to the greatest 
depth of wells. Blue clay, or, as it is 
ealled, Loudon clay, is most prevalent: 
it is commohly an excellent brick-earth, 
to the depth of many fect beneath the 
surface ; but a large portion of the re- 
gular strata in Middlesex is covered 
with alluvial gravel. Gravel is also 
mixed with the clay. The small round 
pebbles, blended with sand, which are 
common to the strata over the chalk, 
form the surface of the poor commons 
towards the north-west. Great part of 
the flat, thence to the Thaines, is co- 
vered with alluvial gravel, which ex- 
tends down io the low marshy ground 
by the side of that river, 

Esse x.— Ofthis county the moderately 
elevated and most interesting part is 
formed of a part of London clay, which 
takes a north-casterly direction through 
this county. Clays and strong loams 
form an agreeable undulating surface 
between Rumford and Cheimsford, &c. 
to the eastward of that road, the slopes 
of which are fincly wooded with oak, 
which thrives well on this soil, The 
eastern shore is flat and marshy, but im- 
proved by draining. ‘The western por- 
tion of the county contains chalk, and 
resembles the adjacent part of Hert- 
fordshire. Chalk and gravel form the 
bonndary of the Thames marshes, 

Suffetk.—The most striking features 
of tlus county are very sandy districts, 
Ww the cast and west, and a lange interme- 
: 
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[Dee. 1, 
diate surface of clay, the ter 
which is called Woodlands, on Hk 
Suffolk. Chalk lies under the Western 
sands, and extends to New 
heath, and to the border of the fens, 

NorFoLK.—The surface of this county 
seems divided into five parts: 1. The 
rich Joams of Fleg, Blofield, and the 
vale of Aylesham, with interspersions of 
low and wet marshland, 2, A sandy 
district around Norwich, and_ thence 
north-westward to the sea, with inter 
spersions of chalk. 3. Clay and s 
loams on the higher lands, through the 
middle of the county. 4. Light lands, 
with a dry surface and a thick stratum 
of chalk beneath. And 5. In the 
western extremity, a lange portion of al- 
luvial matter in the Fens. Lron-sand, or 
carstone, makes a conspicuous figure in 
a range of peor heaths, between the 
chalk-hills and marshland, 

SurREY is distinguished by a chalk 
ridge through the middle of the county, 
south of this is a parallel ridge of dark 
brown sand. ‘The woody part further 
south is composed of the same kind of 
clay and soft sand-stone as the wealds of 
Kent and Sussex. The west and north 
western portion of the county on the 
other side of the chalk-hills is distin- 
guished by sandy and poor heathy sur- 
faces, on the strata which lie over the 
chalk. ‘These sands are generally inter- 
mixed with gravel or small black peb- 
bles. Clay-hills fill up the remainder of 
the space to the side of the low and ori- 
ginally marshy ground in the vicinity of 
the metropolis. 

Kent and Sussex are often coupled 
together: . their stratified parts are the 
same ; but the marshes of Kent give it 
a character which does not belong to 
Sussex. Interspersed with these marshes, 
aud parallel to them and the chalk, are 
knolls of the London clay. The chalk 
rising from beneath this terminates ab- 
ruptly, in an angular course, through 
the county, from the clifts of Dover t 
its western extremity. ‘The dry surface 
of the isle of Thanet has chalk beneath. 
The oak-tree soil may be traced through 
small woods parallel to the chalk, with 
carstone, sand, and limestone, rising to 
a well defined ridge. 

Sussex is distinguished by the chalk- 
hills of the South Downs, which occupy 
a fourth of the county. East of these, 
in a low district called Manhood, Is 4 
portion of the sands, clays, &e. which 
produce a fine loamy soil for tillage, 
This extends along the flat coast to 
Brighton. On ithe north-side of the 
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ehalk,and parallel to it, is sand, such as 
appears occasionally in Surrey; also 
clay or oak-tree soil which accompanies 
it. The clay seems to terminate in ‘the 
rich alluvial marshes of Pevensey Le- 
vel. The northern part of the county 
radually rises to the higher lands in the 
orest ridge, much of which is appro- 
priated to the growth of timber, or re- 
mains in an uncultivated state. 

The Second Division includes Hants, 
Dorset, Wilts, Berks, Oxford, Bucks, 
Beds, Herts, and Cambridge. 

HaAmPsHiIRE is very like Norfulk: it 
has but two sorts of strata, and no stone 
fit for building, except from the back of 
the Isle of Wight, and this small part 
of the county makes the only difference 
between these two distant counties, ex- 
cept that the surface of Hampshire is 
not sosandy. ‘The New Forest, and the 
Forest of Bere, containing clay, sand, 
and gravel, occupy as large a space as 
the chalk of the dry downs and arable 
land in the northern part. 

DoRSETSHIRE partakes of three great 
strata, which form some of the first fea- 
tures in the island, viz. the forest, heath, 
and extensive common surface; the 
chalky, or arable and down land; and 
the stony district. ‘The heaths and 
commons are hy far the greater portion 
of this land, and give to all the eastern 
parts of the county a general appear- 
ance of dreariness very like Bagshot- 
heath. In the vale of Blackmoor is a 
great breadth of the oak-tree clay, and 
the clunch clay, spread from the base of 
the chalk-hills to the edge of the corn- 
brash limestone, which, with some inter- 
ruptions, occupy the remainder of the 
county. The Purbeck stone is the same 
as that in the vale of Pickering. 

Wictsaire has four leading features: 
the chalky and the stony land border- 
ing on Gloucestershire are the~ most 
striking: but the other two principal di- 
Vistons are very distinct, and clearly to 
be traced in the sand, which follows the 
chalk, and the clay that lies between 
the sand range and the stony part. This 
clay is the stratum which more particu- 
larly characterises the strong lands of 
the vale of North Wilts. A fifth sort 
may also be distinctly traced through 
the clay-lands between the sand ridges 
and the chalk, which is called the oak- 
tree soil. ; 

Berksnire partakes of the same 
strata as the other counties over the 
Phames in a north-eastern direction ; its 
chalk-hills are not so deeply spread with 
the strong-svils of the snperincumbent 


strata. ‘The eastern and southern part 
of the county consists of clays, sand, and 
gravel, resting on chalk. Ciay-land and 
a sand-ridge occupy the western part of 
the county. In the eastern part, and 
bounded by the Thames, is a fine dry 
surface soil, on a thick substratum of 
chalk, with interruptions ef the clay 
over it, which are covered with wood. 

OXFORDSHIRE partakes of a great va- 
riety of strata. It has some part of all, 
froin the brick-earth and sand above the 
chalk down to the blue marl. The 
chalk makes a bold figure in Stoken- 
church hills, and in the ground which 
slopes towards the Thames. ‘The oak- 
tree clay may be traced trom Newnham 
north-castward. ‘The blue shale through 
Ottmoor and the wet part in the south- 
west parallel to the Isis is rendered ha- 
bitable by the fine clean gravel, which is 
thick enough for materials for roads, and 
an excellent soil. Dry stony soils and 
substrata, like the Cotswoki-hills, oc- 
cupy the remainder, which is inter- 
spersed with valleys of strong blue mart 
and clay. 

BuckiINGHAMSHIRE has all the vari@ 
ties of Oxfordshire, but differs from it in 
having but a small portion of that kind 
of stony Jand which characterises the 
north-western part of the latter county; 
its clay-land vale of Aylesbury is suc- 
ceeded by a sand and sand-stone ridge, 
a district of strong clay land, and a drier 
lime-stone. 

Beprorpsnirg, in the south-castern 
half of the county, has an interior ridge 
of sand, and partakes largely of the ex- 
terior ridge of chalk, between which is a 
course of stiff clay-land, which towards 
the sand extends to the heights, Paral- 
lel to the sand, which runs through the 
county, from north-east to south-west, 
in the vale of Bedford lies the thick stra- 
tum of dark blue shale, which is com- 
mon to other valicys and low land simi- 
larly situated. 

Hertrorpsuire, towards the north 
and north-wesfern extremities, consists 
of the openness and aridity of surface 
which the most cleyated parts of thick 
chalk usually produce. Most of the 
valleys of Hertfordshire are deep enough 
to expose some of the chalk, which is 
the general base of the county. 

CameripcesuHire has but little va- 
riety of strata. It includes a large por- 
tion of the adjacent fens, and the allu- 
vial matter about Cambridge hides the 
dry sandy soil found at the foot of chalk. 
The open arid surface over the chalk, 
along the south-cast side, aud the clay 
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soils ov the west, are the chief distinc- 
tions in the substrata. Half the county 
is fen. ‘The gravel near Cambridge 
makes a good soil and fine walks. 

The Tiird Division includes Somerset, 
Gloucester, Worcester, Warwick, Lei- 
cester, Northampton, Huntingdon, Rut- 
land, and Lincoln. 

SoMERSETSHIRE is divided nearly in 
‘the middje by the Mendip-hills, and the 
two parts assume quite a different cha- 
acter. ‘The county is compounded of 
a great variety of strata. Trec-stone 
forms a conspicuous feature in the hills 
of the N.E. part; it seems to enclose, 
by the help of the Mendip and the 
(Juantock-lulls, a large interior district 
of low land; part of which is alluvial 
soil, or rich land: another part on blue 
marl, and the remainder interspersions 
of lias and red marl. The latter ex- 
tends through the vale of Taunton, and 
gises to the heights of Exmoor, termi- 
wating on the shore in head-lands of 
red or dun-stone. The lime-stone of 
Mendip, and the hills thence to Bristol, 
are a striking feature, which, with. that 
of the free-stone in the eastern part, 
the blue marl, lias, and red ground, 
make up the general outline of its 
strata. ‘The coal of this county is now 
all worked at a great depth beneath this 
red marl: the coal districts of Somer- 
setslire do not present the least appear- 
ance of the general poverty of soil in 
coal countries. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE is distinguished, 
in the northern part, by the stony dis- 
trict of the Cotswold-hills—in the south- 
ern by the collieries of Kingswood—in 
the middle by the vales of Berkeley, 
Stroudwater, and Gloucester, which, all 
together, scem to be comprehended in 
the one great vale of Severn. ‘The dis- 
trict in the angle of the Severn and 
Wye, which comprehends the forest of 
Dean, seeins like an insular part of the 
county. This forest is famous for its 
timber, and will shortly for its coal. 

WORCESTERSHIRE is chiefly composed 
ef red marl and red sand-stone, with in- 
terpositions of gravel, and a consider- 
able breadth of lias and clay in the S.E. 
part, The base and sides of the hills 
of the vale of Evesham are of blue 
mari, and their tops of stone. The W. 
and N. parts partake of the irregulari- 
ties of coal and lime-stone eminences. 

WARWICKSHIRE has little variety of 
strata, the greater part being of red 
marl, and its more sandy varieties, where 
the red sand-stone lies within a few feet 
of the soil. ‘The eminences which form 












the boundaries of drai eh 
e ries of ral to ; 
Trent and Avon, are waeten te a 
to the red marl and its stone. 
LEICESTERSHIRE resembles Warwick. 
Shire and Worcestershire, from bei 
composed of the same materials, with s 
moderately-elevated eastern boundary of 
marly hills, which have some stone on 
their summits. Charnwood Forest,with 
its irregular surface, and substrata of 
slate and gneiss, give bold features to 
the N.W. parts. , 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE—the chie 
of this county is in the course of the 
great oolyte rocks which form the 
surface of the Cotswold-hills; the stone 
becomes so thin and dispersed, as to 
give the county ‘a better soil. From 
Peterborough great fen,an elevated ri 
of strong blue clay forms its sou 
eastern boundary against Huntingdon- 
shire. To this succeeds a stratum of 
lime-stone in the same direction. The 
free-stone rock produces fine materials 
for building. It is more sandy and red. 
dish about Northampton, On the bor- 
ders of Leicestershire the land consists 
wholly of blue marl and clay, with in- 
terspersions of soft dirty gravel. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE has less variety of 
strata than any county; nearly the whole 
of it being composed of one thick sub- 
stratum of clay, varied only on the sur 
face by interspersions of gravel. 
RUTLANDSHIRE, the smallest county 
of England, has but little variety of 
strata, its heights being composed of 
stone, and the valleys of clay, or blue 
marl, , 
LINCOLNSHIRE is not so fenny as 18 
usually supposed: it partakes of the 
varieties of strata common to the mid- 
land counties. The fens, and two con- 
siderable parallel ridges, one of chalk, ° 
and the other of stone brash, are Its 
principal features. It has, however, se 
veral other distinct varieties of soil 
substrata, which may be taken in suc- 
cession from east to west. 1. ‘The rich 
feeding marshes. 2. The open ridge of 
chalk. 3. The sandy heaths and rabbit 
warrens. 4, The clay, or golt of the 
interior emmet-hill pastures. 
stone ridge, and light soil over it. 6. The 
low ridge of lias lime-stone, and its clay. 
7. The red, containing gypsum, ‘These 
occupy the county in long narrow strips; 
but, in Kerteven, the oolyte expa 
into a considerable breadth of stony — 
surface. | 
The Fourth Division contains Devon, 
Monmouth, Hereford, Salop, Stafford, 
Cheshire, Lancashire, Derby, ee 
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ham, York, Durham, and Northumber- 
Oe eeeiite is generally admitted as 
abounding with rich soil; but Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, and part of Blackdown and 
Haldon, make large deductions from 
the general good characfer of the coun- 
try. Dartmoor, at the height of from 
1100 to 1800 feet above the level of the 
sea, with immense blocks of granite on 
its heights, and black peat in its valleys, 
is the most dreary waste that can well 
be conceived. Exmuor and Blackdown 
are not much better. Rounded frag- 
ments, or alluvial pebbles, are common 
to this\part of the country. 

MoNMOUTHSHIRE—the prominent fea- 
tures of this county are its insular moun- 
tains, and the beauties of its bordering 
river, the latter produced by the bold 
terminations of lime-stone, and the other 
by strata of sand-stone, dun-stone, and 
reddish-brown marl, which is remark- 
able for producing a surface abounding 
with insular hills, frequently in a conical 
form, but none of which rise so majes- 
tically as the sugar-loaf and adjacent 
mountains of Monmouthshire. 

HEREFORDSHIRE—red marl, reddish 
sand, and red sand-stone, are the pre- 
vailing strata of this county. The high 
land, in the south, through which the 

Wye works its way, and that about 
Malvern,abounds with lime-stone, which 
ls also plentiful along the north-eastern 
and northern borders of this county. 

SHROPSHIRE, on the south-eastern 
part of the county, to the side of the 
Severn, and part over the river, consists 
ehicfly of the sandy-friable soil, which is 
the common surface of the red-sand, 
sand-stone,and red-marl,which stretches 
into the county from Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire. Higher ground, con- 
taining coal and iron in abundance, suc- 
ceeds to this as far as Colebrook Dale. 

STAFFORDSHIRE is’ composed; in-a 
good measure, of red-marl, and its sand 
and sand-stones. Alluvial matter, of 
great thickness,covers the coal measures, 

Which stretch through the most exten- 
ave works in the kingdom. 


CHESHIRE — the surface of ‘this © 


Sounty is so completely ocenpied by 
red-marl, red-sand stone, and sand and 
gavel, that it may be said to have little 
er no other varieties of strata. ‘There is 
scarcely any stone observable on the 


surface of the interior of Cheshire, but © 
What has been rounded by attrition in 


Water; hence its alluvial origin is infer- 
red. Some parts of the surface resem- 


ble the adjacent igh Peak of Derby. 
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Lancasuire has its flat and its hilly 
parts. Red-marl, sand-stone, and lat 
mosses and sand-hills, occupy all t 
low grounds, and coal-measures al! the 
high. The lime-stone and its accom- 
sore exhibit a pleasing variety of 
veauty and fertility, interspersed with 
large ‘inlets of the sea, at high-water, 
which makes it an interesting district, 
The coal-measures between Prescot. 
Chorley, Colne, and Ashton-under-Line, 
are the general surface. 

DERBYSHIRE is remtarkable for its 
hills: part of these are formed of lime. 
stone; and a still higher =} ot the 
Peak, of the grits and shales of coal- 
measures. ‘The same sort of surface 
which forms the High Peak, continues 
by the east-moor to within a few miles 
of Derby; the high ground of which 
constitutes the west, as the ridge of 
magnesian lime-stone forms the east 
side of the vale of Scarsdale. Derby- 
shire abounds in red marl; but the sar- 
face is, in many places, covered with 

ravel., 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE is noted for red 
marl. This, and its varieties of sand, 
gravelly-sand, and red and white sand- 
stones, constitute by far the greater part 
of the county. The surface of that 
of Nottinghamshire which lies south of 
the Tfent, is entirely red, excepting 
some gravelly places,’ and two or three 
long ndges of lias, and its blue clay, 
which stretch beyond the wolds in the 
adjoining county. 

ORKSHIRE is a county of immense, 
extent; which, in its eastern part, com- 
prizes all the strata of the southern and 
eastern counties; its interior, those of 
the midland counties ; its western, those 
of Durham, Northumberland, and the 
part of South Wales which contains 
coal. Except the moors and wolds, 
nearly all the rest of the county has one 
general declination towards the east, te 
the mouth of the Humber. ; 

‘DurHim—the subterrancous products 
of Durham and Northumberland are 
the same, and the greater part of the 
‘two counties much alike. 

NORTHUMBERLAND is eminently dis- 
tinguished by its coal; and the strata 
‘which produce’ this mineral are, more 
or less, spread over almost the whole 
‘county: Some lime-stone comes into 
the eastern corner from Dyrham. 

The Fifth Division includes Cornwall, 
Wales, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. 

CorNWALL, considered of itself, has. 


not much decided character from its ~~ 


strata; but,‘ considered with relation to 
3 oihep 
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ether portions of the earth, Cornwall is 
only part of a great connected whole, 
which differs not essentially from other 
surfaces of the same strata. Granite 
eccupies most of the high ground, from 
whence the rivers descend through val-. 
leys in theschist. Bogs and moory sur- 
faces are common to the valleys; these, 
with the alluvial matter which produces 
the shoad-tin, with the general workings 
of the mines, must have altered the 
rough surfaces which granite and schist, 
in other places, exhibit. 

Waxes. Considering the lime-stone 
district of Glamorgan and Pembroke, 
with the coal behind it, apart from the 
rest of Wales, and the coal and lime- 
stone of Flintshire and parts adjacent 
also; the rest of the principality par- 
takes of one common character. It is 
more or less elevated, and composed of 
those strata of which the most moun- 
tainous part of the island are generally 
formed. Red marl, and soft sand-stone 
seems to approach the Eastern, both of 
North and South Wales. Oviher parts, as 
westward to Saint -Bride’s Bay, is part 
red sand-stone, other stone, and red 
marl intermixed, which usually lies be- 
tween the coal-fields and the slate. ‘This 
forms a series of round-topped hills, or 
sugar-loaf mountains. <A rougher sur- 
face succeeds, interspersed with hard 
waked rocks, or large detached blocks of 
stone. 

WESTMORELAND has but a small por- 
tion of the slate and ragged sirata of the 
Copeland mountains. Its westeri part 
is, however, entirely composed of these 
kind of rocks. Its north-east border 
consists of strata, in which there are 
thin beds of coal. Westmoreland is 
piost remarkable for its lime-stone, 
which comes into the county in great 
breadths, both from the north and south. 

CUMBERLAND has extremes of high 
and low land: on the north coast, a con- 
siderable breadth of low land, formed by 
the sediment of the sea; and, iu its in- 
terior district of Copeland, there are 
mountains which rise far into the clouds. 
These, formed of schist, and its accom- 
paniments, are remarkable for their rug- 
ged surface and beautiful lakes of clear 
water, sent up in cavities of the rock. 
The intermediate eminences are com- 
pose of lime-stone coal-measures and 
red. 

The Sixth Division includes Scotland. 

SCOTLAND has some strongly marked 

features. In the part which comes 
within Mr. Smith’s Map, the confines of 
the Grampian Liilis, and ether still 








~ «! [Dee, 1, 
igher ground, composed chiefly 
= and its scockapahinibalt aa 
fined by a bold outline and : 
passes into the mountains. The next 
district of inferior altitudes on the req 
and dun-stone, is terminated by coal. 
measures, which occupy the Jower 
lands, from the Firth of Forth to the 
similar bay ofthe Clyde, with a few ip. 
terspersions of lime-stone, which, with 
surfaces of red or dun-stone, in the east 
and south parts, and interior ridges of 
schist, completes the general outline of 
strata in that part of Scotland, included 
in the map.—F'rom this brief account of 
each county, Mr. S. infers, that Dorset- 
shire, Wiltshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, and Bedfordshire, are 
composed of similar strata, 
differing considerably in the proportions. 

Having gone through the counties, 
Mr. Smitu proceeds to point out the 
characteristic distinctions soil and 
surfaces, in the courses of the respecti 
strata, described in the order in whic 
their edges successively terminate. For 
information on these subjects, we are 
obliged to refer to the work itself, and 
to the map, which are not more credit- 
able to the author’s persevering industry 
and talents, than they are most impor- 
tant to the interests of geological, agri- 
cultural, and economical science. 

i pe 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
VIDENT injustice would be done, 
in your 289, 290, and 291st pages, 
by your always-ingenuous correspondent 
Mr. G. Cumberiand, towards a very use- 
ful body of men, the owners and drivers 
of Stage-coaches, if others who are ac- 
quainted with the facts, were not to 
come forwards and controvert his exag- 
cerated statements: on my part, this is 
a voluntary effort, in behalf of men with 
whom I have no connection or acquaint 
ance, and in hopes of preventing fur 
ther and more mischievous legislative 
meddlings, with this important species 
of property, which contributes so essen 
tially to the public good, in a great va 
riety of ways. 

First, as to the alleged increase of 
danger in stage-coach travelling, as Me 
dernly conducted, compared with # 
“crawling” vehicles of Mr. C.’s juvenile 
days, on which he appears to have some 
time began to date so fondly, we have 
only to turn to the coach-directors ™ 
Cary’s Itinerary, and see, that 565 

ferent coaches almost daily leave 
azive at London, gred¥ aumbers 
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whom have two, three, four, five, and 
even more coaches, moving on the roads, 
through all the twenty-four hours of 
the day and night; besides an immense 
list of short stages, constantly moving, 
within a circle of ten miles round Lon- 
don, through the day; and, add to this, 
a very nuinerous list of cross stages, 
which now are happily established, be- 
tween almost every considerable adja- 
cent provincial town, many of which go 
both ways, and this more than once in 
the day, in many instances; let the total 
miles travelled daily by all these stage- 
coaches be calculated,* and divided by 
the greatest number of accidents daily, 
that even the ingenuity of Mr. C. could 
rake together, and such a small degree 
of probable risk will appear in any jour- 
ney, as could not, and was not im any 
degree experienced thirty or forty years 

0. 

In confirmation of the above reason- 
ing, I beg to state, that I have myself 
travelled, within ten years past, in pur- 
suing my mineral investigations, little 
short of 20,000 miles, by stage-coaches ; 
and can safely say, that not the slightest 
accident ever happened to myself there- 
in; nor have I seen a single hurt hap- 
pen to any other traveller, in or on the 
coaches 1 have been with, or with other 
coaches within sight of us. 

On many score occasions I have made 
the increased safety and convenience of 
stage-travelling, the subject of discus- 
sion in coaches full of intelligent and 
experienced travellers, and have uni- 
formly found the same fully assentéd 
to, and the most fully so, by those who 
have most and Jongest travelled; in se- 
veral instances I have thus met with 
far more experienced travellers than 
myself, from their being commercial 
travellers, almost daily on the move, 
who have declared, that, like myself, 
they had never experienced or séen any 
personal hurt happen to stage-coach 
travellers ! 

Second, as to the general character 
and behaviour of stage-coachmen and 
guards, and of outside passengers, now, 





* This is a document which the tax- 
office, who licence every one of them, and 
take a tax on every mile they travel, could 
easily furnish: and it is hoped that, if this 
subject be again brought before Parlia- 
ment, some member will move for the 
production of this account ; and for a com- 
plete list of ull the cross-stages between town 
and town, fot included in the routes of the 
london stages, which list is still a great 
desideratum with travellers like myself. 
Monruty Mac. No. 276. 
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compared with what they were, ten, fif- 
tecn, or twenty years ago, I to ex- 
ress my decided opinion, that the same 
ve very markedly improved, instead 
of their conduct and conversation being 
now, at all generally, of the gross and 
offensive kind which Mr, C. has repre- 
sented ; and this also is an opinion, in 
which I can say, that I have found the 
most respectable and experienced tra- 
vellers concur in. 

It is true, that now and then, but 
prae'h a tippling or profane and brutal 
coachman or guard is met with; in 
some more frequent instances, the coach 
is made to travel further or stop sooner 
than the convenience and wishes of the 
passengers require, in order to break- - 
fast, dine, or sup, at the inn of one of 
the proprietors; and where, too com- 
monly, in such cases of improper places 
of stopping, in order to gratify the ava- 
rice of the inn-holding proprietor, indif- 
ferent fare and pnd wean and high 
charges, Ke. are experienced : but in all 
these cases, an casy remedy is at hand, 
without useless complaint or wrangling, 
ic. give nothing to the coachmén, guards, 
or waiters, at leaving them, in ail such 
cases of notorious or willul impropriety: 
this is my remedy, and in which I have 
sometimes found mysclf followed by all 
the passengers present ; and yet Mr, C. 
in p. 290, would deprive us of this very 
effectual check, if properly exercised, on 
most of the impropricties he complains 
of, by paying for the coachmen in or 
with the fare! 

‘That, in the vicinities of the sea-ports, 
drunken sailors, and others, of profane 
and offensive manners, and surly churls, 
in more extensive districts, are occa- 
sionally met with, within as well as on 
the outside of a coach, must be admit- 
ted; but, since these have, in a great 
measure, not only ceased to receive 
examples and countenance from the 
coachmen and guards, but are in most 
instances properly discountenanced and 
reproved by the coachmen and guards, 
who are in trust; the former characters 
are usually soon awed into silence and 
a compliance with decent and quiet 
manners; and, as to churis, { more com- 
monly find them yicld ammnsement, than 
serious annoyance to the other 
gers, unless they happen to be low-bred 
women, having children with them: here 
the traveller's patience and forbearance 
seems most necessary. 

Third, as to the increased expence 
of stage-coach travelling, great as it has 
been, and is likely to. be, every oue ac- 

3D quainied 
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quainted with the principles of trade or 
political economy, must be aware that, 
on this head, no other check has or can 
hereafter operate, than that competition 
amongst the different coach-masters, 
which Mr, C. seems so anxious to see 


abolished: to those who often travel, it 


must have heen very evident, that every 
late act of parliament meddling with 
stage-coaches, of which acts Mr. C. 
scems so anxious to increase the num- 
ber, has had the effect of increasing the 
fares, beyond the new tax, on every mile 
‘travelled, which the Minister contrived 
slily to introduce into acts, professing 
only to have the safety of the lives 
and limbs ef the people in view. I 
hope, therefore, that mistaken huma- 
nity may not soon again succeed, in 
giving the Minister other similar op- 
portunitics of unduly oppressing those 
engaged in travelling on useful pursuits, 
and not having mere pleasure or per- 
sonal gratification in view in. their 
journeys. 

I cannot drop this subject without 
further remarking, that many of the new 
regulations which Mr. C. proposes in 
p. 290 and 291, appear principally cal- 
culated for enabling those to avord the 
post-chaise duty and expences, who were 
justly intended to bear them ; and that, 
forgetful of his “ humanity,” which so 
often runs wild in your pages, Mr. C,. 
would deny all the * poorer orders,” and 
even “civil poor people,” tie use of 
stage-coaches, and foree such to prolong 
their hours of privation aad suffering in 
crawling caravans, little differing from 
the pass-carts in which paupers were of 
late conveyed from town to town, driven 
by, and subject to the tyranny of, still 
lower characters, and more ** dissolate 
fellows,” than the druuken and abusive 
coachmen, which he has uuafairly de- 
picted, as now generally employed to 
drive stage-coaches, ‘ 

Before [ conclude, let me just hint to 
your sometimes-eccentric correspondent 
Mr. John Middleton, in p. 291, that 
those, who, like myself, have teres to 
pay, direct and indirect, almost beyond 
the utmost stretch of our exertions, are 
far from viewing the public funds as 
“sattionel weglth ;” or trom approving 
the svstem, whieh he so commends, of 
his beiag enabled to purchase an annuity 
for ever, payable out of the personal la- 
éour of me and others, and our children 
after us for ever ; not by a payment fo us, 
but id repayment to those canker-worins 
of the state, who advanced their iil-cotten 
millions after millions, for carrving on 

- 





Lac Lake.—Account of the Foundation of 









[ Dee. 1; 
the system of conquest and dominatj 
- the ge of other nations th 
the world, which have so mach di 
the last half century. —o 
Westminster, JOUN Farey, Sen, 
Nov, 2, 1815, —~e 
To a peer of the Monthly Magazine, 
T is, I believe, more than six years 
since very considerable quantities of 
a die, known by the names of Lac Lake 
and Lac Dic, have been imported into 
this couutry from India, with the ex. 
pectation of its superseding the use of 
Cochineal in the dying of scarlet. Our 
dycrs, however, are unable or unwilling 
to use its; and it has in consequence 
fallen so low iu price, as to occasion 
serious disappointment to the importers, 
If any of your correspondents will be 
kind enough to diseuss, in an early 
sumber of your able miscellany, the na- 
ture and properties of Lac Lake, and 
the mode of using it as a die, they may 
confer no mean service on our com- 
meree with the East Indies. 

1 could wish also to be informed, the 
best method of introducing Lac Lake 
to the notice of diers and of scientific 
men on the Continent. It is, I suspect, 
almost wholly unknown out of this 
country. MERCATOR. 

London; Nov, 20, 1815. 

— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
An account of the COLLEGE of the 
LONDON INSTITUTION. 
(With an Engraving.) 
HES literary Institution was esta- 
blished about ten years since, 
somewhat on the plan of the Royal 
[ustitation, but adapted to the acecom- 
modation of the City, and the east end 
of London. ‘Ihe spirit of the managers 
soon raised it to distinction by their 
liberal purchases of valuable books; 
and its library has, in consequence, been 
long known as one of the most valuable 
in the metropolis. : 

The same public spirit determined 
the managers to erect a building worthy 
of their library, and of the honours 
Which literature ought to enjoy in this 
great metropolis ; and, accordingly, they 
have availed themselves of the remo 
of Bethlem Hospital, and of the pro- 
jected improvements in Lower Moor- 
liclds, and have fixed upon that site for 
an erection, which our readers will see 
is likely to be an ornament of the me- 
tropolis. It is so placed, that, when 
a projected new street is finished from 
Moorfields to the Mansion-house, 
structure 
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4815.]° 
structure will fill the eye at one end, 
and this building at the other. 


The Board of Management having 
triumphed over the difficulties with 


which they have had to contend, on 
Saturday, November 4, the foundation 
of the splendid and classical edifice ot 
the new College was laid in the Amphi- 
theatre, Moorfields, on the spacious 
plot of ground, which has been pur- 
chased of the City for the purpose. 

The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, 
Lord Carrington, president of the insti- 
tution, George Hibbert, esq. the late 
president, the Vice-Presidents, mana- 
gers, Visitors, stewards, and other office- 
bearers, a very numerous body of pro- 
prietors, the Chamberlain of the City, 
the Masters and Wardens of various 
Companics, the Committee of ‘Trustees 
for Gresham College, and the heads of 
the public schools of the City, together 


the College of the London Institution. 
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with other gentlemen of the first dis- 
tinction, met at the City of London 
‘Tavern, at half-past two o'clock ; and, 
as soom as they were duly. arranged, 
went in procession, preceded by a band 
of music, and accompanied by the 
ringing of bells, through Cornhill, 
Cheapside, Old Jewry, Coleman-strect, 
and l’ore-strect, to Moorfields. The 
procession commenced at three o'clock, 
and reached the ground about three 
quarters of an heur afterwards, 

The ceremony was opened by Sir 
William Blizard, one of the vice-pre- 
sidents, who inquired of Mr. Brooks, 
the architect, whether every thing was 
ready ; and, being answered in the affir- 
mative, the secretary delivered to the 
president a veilum seroll, with the fol- 
lowing inscription in Latin, containing 
a bricf account of the origin and object 
of the institution, 


LAPIS, AVSPICATVS 
AB. HONORATISS. SAM. BIRCH. PRAET. VRB, 


SOLLEDNT. 


CVM. ORATIONE 
CAROLIL, BVTLER,. JVR. CONSVLT. 
CONJECTVS. IN. FYNDAMENTA, 


S.A.S8. 
AEDIVM 


QVAS. COLLEGIVM. LONDINENSIVM 


CVI. NOMBN. 


SANCITVM LEGE 


LONDON. INSTITVTION 


LITERARVM. ERGO. 


ET. 


BONARVM, ARTIVM 


ET. CONPARATIONIS,. LIBROKY M 


GEORG. Lil, REG. CELSISS. AVCTORITATE, INSTITVTVM 


ANN. SACRO, 


M.DCCC.VItT. 


SIBI. SViS QVE. PROVIDIT 


— <<< ——— 


NON. NOV. ANN. SACRO. M.DCOC.XV* 
CVRANTIBVS 
MONORATISS. DOM. DOM. ROB. BAR. CARRINGTON. DE. VPPINGHAM™. $.R.%. PRAES, 
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I. F. FORSTER. §&.L.S. 
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iS. L- GOLDSMID. 
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The scroll, with various. gold and’ 
silver coins, and specimens of the best 
medals of the present times, were thea 
put into a strong glass bottie, and de- 
posited in a cavity prepared in the 
stone, which was afterwards covered 
with a brass plate, with a copy of the 
same inscripiion engraven on it. A 
range of hustings, prepared for the oc- 
caslon, was crowded by an assemblage 
of elegaut females. "Fhe Lord Mayor, 
S. Bircu, esq. then took. the silver 
trowel that was pre for him, and 
proceeded to the masonie- labour of 
laying the stone. After tie completion 


I. M. GOOD. $.R.S. 
1, GVRNEY. JVR. CONS. 
GV. HATHAWAY. 
GVL. HEYGATE. ALD. 
E. LITTLEDALE. 
GVL. NORRIS. 
_TH. REID. §.R.S. 


UG. SMITH. M.P. PROP, 
ROB. WIGRAM. BARONET. PROP. 

I. RVSSELL. CLER, A.M, 

1. T, RVTT. 
H. SMITH, 
1. THORNTON. 
GVL. VAVGHAN, 

1. VELLOLY, M.D, $.R.S, 

ET. NON. STEVENS. S.L.8.a, SEC. 
ARCHITECTO, GYL, BROOKS, 


of this part of the ceremony, the pro- 
cession returued, through an innume- 
rable crowd that had collected on the 
occasion, to the City of London Tavern, 
. The spacious and elegant ball-room 
of the Tavern was brilliantly lighted up 
and prepared for the purpese, and wis 
already threnged with genteel company 
of both sexes. The Lord Mayor, the 
noble President, Sheriffs, &e. and the 
various officers of the Institution, having 
taken their seats, the inaugural address 
was delivered by CHARLES BUTLER, esq, 
the standing-counsel to the establish- 
ment. Of course, as this elegant dis- 
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388 Account of the Foundation of the 


course would fill several pages of our 
miscellany, it is impossible for us to 
preserve it entire,and to abridge it is also 
impossible, It was received, in every 
kt with rapturous enthusiasm. Sir 
Villiam Blizard proposed the thanks of 
the assembly to the orator, and his 
motion was seconded by JoHN Mason 
Goon, esy. and, being put by the Lord 
Mavor, was carried unanimously. 

‘The company then withdrew to par- 
take of a sumptuous dinner, and sat 
down in number about two hundred ; 
the ladies, and the remainder of the 
assembly, having retired. ‘The Lord 
Mayor was in the chair, supported by 
Lord Carrington on his right, and Mr. 
Hibbert, the late president, on his left, 
and attended by the chief dignitaries of 
the city, Charles Grant, esq. M.P. and 
various other public characters ; as also 
by the vice-presidents and managers. 
"The Master of the Chartcr-house school 

rformed the office of chaplain in a 

atin grace before dinner; and, on the 
removal of the cloth, Non Nobsis 
DoMINE was impressively sung. 

After the usual loyal and patriotic 
toasts, which were alternated with ap- 
propriate songs, or appropriate pieces 
of music by the band in the orchestra, 
the noble President gave—* The Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of London.” 
The Lord Mayor then gave, as the next 
toast,—“ The London Institution.”— 
The band of vocal performers imme- 
diately struck up, with great spirit and 
effect, the following song, composed for 
the occasion, 


To the pow'rs that above rule the nations 
below, 

The Queen of all Cities thus pour’d forth 
her spirit :— . 

* QO! crown’d with all honour that Fame 
can bestow, 

“Wealth, Freedom, firm courage, and 
Virtue’s bright merit, 

“When yet may I trace, through my high- 
favour'd race, 

“ That mind, in its progress, with splen- 
dour keeps pace, 

** And view some fair fane, in whose shades 
they may yoke 

“ The ivy of Scuznce with Commerce's 
oak ?” 

Heav'n heard and assented ; and Tuames, 
on his banks, 

Soon mark’d a new impulse, a mental 
vibration. 

“« Rise! Rise! awefal Mansion!” pervaded 
all ranks ; 

And hand joim’d with hand, to lay firm 
it's foundation, — 





Lo! C calls! o ' 
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halls, Colleges, 


With rival rejoicings salute the 
And bless the fair pile where, see’ 
GENIUs may yoke ™~ 
The ivy of Scuence with Commence’soak, 
O! Prive of the City that govers 
world ! . - ” 
Thus honour’d at birth as befits thy high 


station ; 

Wide, wide spread thy fame, where’er sai] 
is unfurl’d, 

Enduring as Time, o’er the bounds of 


creation, 

While Virtue shall please, or sweet 
SOLACE give ease, 

Or BRITAIN triumphant, command earth 
and seas ; 

May age ag age, in thy haunts, leasn to 
yoke, 

The ivy of Sctence with ComMERCE's oak, 


The next toast from the Chair was 
“ George Hibbert, esq. and the Founders 
of the Institution.” 

“ Charles Butler, esq. and thanks to 
him for his excellent address,” formed 
the subject of the next toast. 

“ The Sheriff of Middlesex and She 
riffs of London.” 

“The Vice-Presidents of the Insti- | 
tution,” formed the next subject of toast. 

The Lord Mayor then gave “ Success 
to the New College,” and observed, that 
it was somewhat singular, and perhaps 
auspicious, as had just been hinted to 
him, that its foundation stone should be 
laid on the anniversary of so striking an 
era in our national history, as that of 
the glorious revolution. 

To this toast Mr. J. Mason Good re- 
plied, that in planning this great under 
taking, the Board of Management, and, 
he might say, the great body of pro- 
prictors, have mainly directed their at- 
tention to the two following points. First, 
that of providing a commodious mav- 
sion, a hall, or college, as it is autho- 
ritatively denominated in their charter, 
for the purposes of the most useful 
branches of science and literatare ; 
the second, that of giving to the strue- 
ture a public and ornamental character, 
so as to make it meet the splendour and 
fair pretensions of the metropolis; 80% 
to identify it, as far as their means Wi 
allow, with the extent and opulence, 
the fame and fortune, the m : 
and magnificence, of this mighty City; 
and, consequently, so as to it 
not unworthy of the distinguished name 
of The London Institution, whieh the 
King has bestowed upon it by his char 
ter. This had been their joint a 
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and it was impossible not to rejoice that 
this object should prove so accordant to 
the feelings of that enlightened assembly ; 
we have constructed (said Mr. Good) 
a substantial Lyceum, but its grace- 
ful, its decorative portico still remains 
to be givento it. ‘The fact has been 
felt and lamented for ages, and various 
attempts have been made to remedy the 
deficiency. Of such attempts, the most 
renowned is that of the justly celebrated 
Sir Thomas Gresham—a name that ought 
at all times to be associated with what- 
ever is great and good, illustrious or 
excellent. ‘The design of this deep civic 

and municipal philosopher, did 
equal credit to the soundness of his head 
and to the benevolence of his heart; it 
was that of endeavouring to establish an 
alliance, in this vast metropolis, between 
the two grand moving powers of com- 
merce and of science; to unite in the 
bands of a holy and indissoluble mar- 
riage, the manly and active form of the 
one with the lovely and graceful ele- 
gance of the other. And what he thus 
nobly aimed at, he nobly lived to accom- 
plish—to accomplish at least prospec- 
tively. For, having giving to commerce 
“a local habitation and an honourable 
name,” by erecting the Royal Exchange, 
he endowed the fair person of Science 
with the greater part of its usufruct and 
rental; and thus did all in his power to 
render commerce, What nature has always 
intended it should be, and what it is 
the peculiar object of the present insti- 
tution to consummate, the firm support 
and protection of science. ‘That this 
most excellent establishment has not 
succeeded to its full extent, reflects no 
discredit on the judgment of its great 
founder, and as iittle on the liberal cha- 
racters who at this moment constitute 
his trustees and successors: for, with 
respect to the latter, it is_a fact, I sup- 
pose, generally known, or which, if not 
generally known, ought to be so, that, 
aetuated by the spirit of Sir ‘Thomas 
Gresham himself, these gentlemen have 
devised various plans for improving it 
and rendering it more bencticial: and 
that, among other steps, they have can- 
didly proposed to negotiate with the 
managers of the London Institution, for 
the purpose of determining how far the 
great objects of science might be pro- 
moted by an union of the resources pos- 
sessed by both these public bodies. And, 
if no great progress has hitherto been 
made in this negociation, it is to be 
ascribed chiefly, if not entirely, to the 
time and attention which has been be- 
stowed by the Board of Management 
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upon the concerns of the new building. 
Obstacles unquestionably, and of great 
magnitude, as may easily be conceived 
between bodies so dificrently consti- 
tuted, exist to oppose such an alliance; 
but, speaking as an individual, he still 
trusted that these obstacles would not 
pe Ry a found insurmountable: at 
any rate they had a strong proof of the 
fecling of the Gresham Committee in fa- 
vour of general science, and of their 
desire to co-operate in the great objects 
of the London Institution, 

The toast which succeeded this 
was “ The Managers of the London 
Institution.” 

Shortly after Mr. Good had coneluded 
his speech, to which we have rendered 
imperfect justice, the Lord Mayor and 
Sherifls withdrew, and the Chair was 
taken by Lord Carrington, President of 
the Institution. His Lordship then pro- 

Rev. John 


penne the health of “ the 

ussell, and thanks to him, for the very 
classical and appropriate inscription 
which he had written for the occasion.” 

‘The noble President next 
the health “ of Robert Stevens, esq. Hon. 
Secretary to the London Institution,’ 
which was drank with great and merited 
applause. 

Lord Carrington gave as the next 
toast, the health of “ Mr. Maltby, prin- 
cipal Librarian of the London Institu- 
tion.” 

Lord Carrington then left the Chair, 
which was taken by Sin Witttam 
Buizarpd, who kept up the harmony 
and- conviviality of the mecting till a 
late hour, with that mixture of dignity 
and affability for which he is conspicu- 
ously distinguished, 

The length of this noble building, so 
creditable in all respects to Mr. W. 
Brooks, the Architect, is tobe 108 feet, 
exclusive of the wings, each of which 
extends 16 feet. ‘The ground-floor con- 
tains an entrance-hall, decorated with 
columns and pilasters, and communi- 
cates with a news-room, and pamphilet- 
room in front, and a committee-room, 
clerk’s office, &c. behind. In a projeet- 
ing building, at the end of the cntranee- 
hall, is‘the great staircase, leading to a 
library 97 feet long and 42 wide, witha 
gallery on each side, and lighted by a 
double range of windows, An entrance 
of the first landing of the great staircase 
leads into a hexagon vestibule, imme- 
diately communicating with the theatre 
or lecture room, 63 feet by 44. Private 
staircases communicate with the libra- 
rian’s apartments, additional library, eb- 
servatory, &c. &e, 7" 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE deep beds and abrupt sides of 
every considerable river, shew us 
the waste which water is committing on 
the land; and every brook acts in a si- 
milar manner. ‘The Mole, like all other 
rivers, is carrying the finest and decom- 
posed parts of the soil which happens to 
lie in its course towards the sea. In its 
way it passes by a fine promontory of 
chalk, called Box-hill, which has been 
raised about a thousand feet above the 
place of its formation; such a movement 
upwards placed the substrata of marl 
and sand (the beds of the chalk) within 
the operations of this river. Hence the 
river washes the marl and sand from 
under a part of Boxhill and the adjoin- 
ing meadows. In this manner cavities 
and under-ground passages are made; 
and the similitude of the place to the la- 
bours of the Mole, has been the occasion 
of naming the river. Into these cavi- 
ties many patches of the saper strata (or 
meadow land of Mr. Barclay) have sank, 
ami these places are called swallows. 
‘The growth of box upon this lofty bill 
was sold, and cut down, a few years 
ago, for 10,0001. And, at the time 
the poor suriace of the hill was yiclding 
to its owner (a wealthy baronet) this 
large sum, he is said to have mistaken 
his own interest so much as to oppose, 
and with too much success, the passing 
a bill, then before parliament, for making 
a canal, which was intended to pass 
near the foot of the hill, and be the 
means of raising still greater riches by 
the sale of minerals, which lie within 
and under it. Joun MIDDLETON, 
—— 
To the Editer of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
WAS much struck, some months 
ago, in reading the 10th chapter of 
the Agricultaral Report on Derbyshire, 
by Mr. Parey, sen. by the facts and ar- 
guments therein adduced, to shew the 
very inadequate compensation which 
land-owners at present receive, for the 
growth of large oak-timber on their 
estates; and how very dispropertionate 
the sum by way of rent is, which lands 
that have been appropriated to the 
growth of large trees, fit for the royal 
navy, can be made to yield, at the pre- 
sent prices of timber; to the rent which 
is yielded, by lands, of similar quality, 
applied to the growth of underwood 
aud trees, cat young, at different ages, 
from 14 to 50, 60, or 70 years, from the 
time of their first planting, or springing 
up fom the ground. 


And this arises-from the y 
ent modes in which money j mb neg 
amount, when placed out at compound 
interest, (as every man has it ig his 
power to do, by interest, or rents, hale. 
yearly received,) in ratios confi 
accelerating; compared with the rate of 
the increase of the value of wood 
timber, which is at fifst slow, but ip. 
creasing; then it accelerates rapidly to 
a certain age; from whence, for a few 
years, the improvement of timber 
be considered as nearly uniform, and 
then it begins to be progressively re. 
tarded in its rate of improvement; until, 
ultimately, the value becomes stationary, 

And this too often happens, before the 
trees are of fit size for the navy; in 
instances, even an accelcrating rate of 
decrease in value has annually been 
roing on for some years, before the trees 
are cut down; and yet, through all these 
latter periods, the interest of 
continues, in a rapidly increasing de- 
gree, to increase the rent of the land, 
which has been so long delayed, while 
the timber was occupying it. 

A very remarkabie oak was felled in 
1810, at Golynos, in Monmouthshire, of 
which an engraving and deseription have 
lately been published, by Boydell, on 
which I have made some calculations, 
the results of which are so very striking, 
that I beg the favour of their insertion 
in your useful miscellany, in illustration 
of the principles above-mentioned. 

This oak is supposed, from the rings 
of growth visible im its trunk, when 
sawn off, to have increased in value 
during more than 400 years, and to have 
stood near a century since, making 4 
total zrowth, or occupation of the ground, 
of 500 years. Its branches were ascer- 
tained to spread over, or ocenpy, 452 
square yards of surface; and its owner 
sold it, standing, for 105 pounds, 

Now, from these data, and assuming 
compound interest to be at 4 per cent, 
it has been no very difficult matter to 
make ont the extraordinary result, that 
this oak has paid only the 1-7611th part 
of a farthing per aere per annum, by 
way of rent, for the period of its stand- 
ing ; that is, supposing ‘7,611 such oaks 
had been growing on 710 acres, 3 R. 
44 P. of ground, during 500 years; that, 
for the whole of this magnificent W 
the ewner would, at the above rate, 
have received one farthing per cum 
rent, and compound interest thereon at 
4 per cent. per annum. 

As some may wish to see how the 
calculations would stand for 400 years 
allowing the first 100 years of the 
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art of an acre which this tree occupied, 
to have been paid for, by underwood 
and smaller trees, growing. originally 
within its ultimate bounds; in this case, 
the annaal rent, with its interest, will 
wave been the 1-151st part of a farthing, 

it appears, however, from the parti- 
culars stated, and forms no uncommon 
case with the sellers of large timber 
standing, it should appear (see p. 319 
of the Report quoted,) that the real 
value of this extraordinary tree, after 
deducting the expences of falling and 
converting it for sale, was worth, on the 
spot, full five times the price given for 
it, or 500 guineas. On which data, 
similar calculations, being made, would 
increase the rent to the 1-1522d. and the 
|-30th part of a farthing, for each of the 
500 and the 400 years respectively. 

It may be proper to add, that the butt 
of this Golynos oak was 94 fect in dia- 
meter; and 10 feet in length of it mea- 
sured 450 solid feet, fit tor the prime 
uses of the cooper, &c.; the six largest 
arms contained, together, 1437 feet of> 
timber, fit for Plymouth Dock-yard; 
six smaller arms and ships’ knees, mea- 
sured 413 feet; and dead and decayed 
arms, of the size of timber, measured 
126 feet more; in all, 2426 feet of tim- 
ber, covered by more than six tons of 
bark. 

What is scarcely less remarkable 
than all the rest, in sawing up this tree, 
at six feet from the ground, and three 
fect within the bark, a stone, six inches 
diameter, Was found, closely surrounded 
by sound wood! Wishing that remark- 
able facts respecting timber, may al- 
ways be as well authenticated and 
ade Known, as the above particulars 
"Nov. ; wig AGRICOLA, 

—e— 

To the Editor of the Slonthly Magazine. 

SIR, Saar 

¥ 7HILE I was indulging a leisure 
hour in re-perusing some of the 

furiner numbers of the Monthly Maga- 
zuic, [ aceidentally found in that for 
‘iay 1812, some remarks on the 22d 
Rute of Syntax, in Murray’s Grammar, 
irom the pen of your intetligent friend, 
Mr. Singleton. My curiosity was ex- 
cited, L examined my Grammar, and, 
lor the first time, began to suspect I had 
¢ivea LL. Murray eredit for more than 
Wasdue. IT felt dissatisfied for having 
pad su little attention to the sentence 
even, and inclined to agree with Mr, 
Siagleton, thoagh his answer was not 
“yual to my wishes. 1 examined the 
found Mr, 


subsequent numbers; I 


> 


Mr. Henshaw on Murray's Grammar. 39b 


Payne endeavouriag to vindicate Mr. 
M. and referring to parts of the Gram 
mar, which do not, according to m 
notions, refer to the sabject. Mr. Pi 
grim objects to Mr. Singleton’s want of 
conciseness, and substitutes a phrase a 
little nearer the mark. But. your cor- 
respondent, S. Shaw, appears to have 
set the question at rest amongst his 
friends Singleton, Payne, and Pilgrim. 
I coniess 1 feel pleasure at the prospect 
of a brighter cra, in the knowledge and 
cultivation of our mother tongue, and in 
the developmeat of those priuciples on 
which it is coustructed ; and think some 
acknowledgment due to those of your 
correspondents, who, through your va- 
luable miscellany, favour the world with 
remarks on the particularities of speech. 
At least, I think it due from any person, 
whose works, by their means, becomes 
more calculated for the use of the pub- 
lic ; and, eager to see how their remarks 
were received by Mr. Lindley Murray, 
I examined a copy of the last edition, 
12mo. of his Grammar; and, under the 
22d Rule, 1, in astonishment, found the 
following. 

“'The first example under this Rule, 
presents a most irregular construction, 
namely:—* He was beloved as Cinthio.” 
The words more, and so much, are very 
improperly stated as having the same 
regimen.” ‘This is very well; but what 
think you of this?—* In correeting such 
sentences, it is not necessary to supply 
the latter ellipsis; because it cannot lead 
td any discordant or improper consirue- 
tion, and the supply would often be 
harsh or inelegaut,—see p.203.” (1 sup- 
pose he refers to the 9th observation 
there; but it will not, in any Wisc, assist 
him in this.) 

Now, Sir, to what purpose do we pre- 
tend to learn grammar, when direct vi- 
olation of its rules will save us from 
discovering our error? Whether the 
words, required by the ellipsis, are sup~ 
plied or not, the mind must supply the 
contrast by association. And, in re- 
ference to the harshness or inelegance 
of the phrase, the author must attend to 
that; we must not be expected to al 
low ungrammatical phraseology, or un- 
conth diction, merely to compliment a 
person’s assurance, and ignorance of 
language. If the positions above given 
from L. Murray be correct, our Harris, 
R. Johuson, Grant, and Horne ‘Tooke, 
have acted a foolish part in paying that 
attention to language by which future 
ages will be benefited. But, Sir, if the 
phrase be correct, why does he offer in 
his 22d edit. to excuse it; if it be in- 

correet, 
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correct, why not adopt the correct 
yhrase? He is conscious that his work 
fies been patronized through the care- 
lessness of my countrymen in reference 
to English grammar, and he now finds 
it requisite to attend to public opinion. 
Indeed, Sir, it is a wonder how his 
Grammar has received the patronage it 
boasts, when it is considered that, in 
numerous instances, and many of these 
important ones, his positions, in re- 
ference to philosophical grammar, are 
faisc, absurd, and often contradictory. 
‘To prove this true, needs but one 
tongue;’ let any of your readers refer to 
a Grammar, published a few months 
since by your correspondent, Mr. John 
Grant, of Crouch End. i ae 

Shelton Staff. Pottery. ~*~" ‘ 


—— ere 
Fo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

HE cause of the cork being forced 
into the bott!e, when sunk to the 
depth of 100 fathoms, as mentioned in 
your Magazine for this month, is the 
pressure of the sea-water at great depths; 
this pressure has been ascertained by 
that celebrated observer, and natural 
philosopher, Antony van Leeuwenhoek, 
from whose works, lately translated into 
tnglish, I take the following extract:— 
“The master of one of our Greenland 
ships, by name Isaac van Krimpen, upon 
@ certain time, made me a present of the 
eye of a whale, preserved in spirits of 
wine: thiseye was not of a perfect sphe- 
rical figure, for its axis in the thickest 
part was two inches and seven tenths of 
an inch in length, and the axis in the 
thinnest part was not longer than two 
inches and an half: the cavity wherein the 
crystalline humoar is inclosed, was almost 
two inches diameter; the substance con- 
stituting the surface of and surrounding 
that cavity, was so compact and strong, 
that I was scarcely able to cut it with a 
very sharp knife. Observing this, I began to 
consider whether the nature of this fish 
did not require that the substance inclosing 
the crystalline humour should be so kard 
and solid; ‘because a whale sometimes 
dives to great depths in the ocean; aud 
the fish under consideration, had run out 
the length of fourteen whate lines,, each of 
which is one hundred fathoms long, making 
« depth of 8400 feet, and in this depth of 
sea the pressure of water on the bottom is 

much greater than is commonty imagined, 
“Itis well known, that a cubic foot of. 
water, such as is found in onr canals, 
weighs sixty-five pounds, but that the same 
quantity of sea water, being in its nature 
heavier, does not weigh less than 661 
pounds; but, taking it only at 66 pounds, 
the result will be, that every cubic foot of 
sca water, where the oceay is §100 feet 
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deep, does press on the bottom with the 
weight of 554,400 pounds. 


* The weighing up this whale was at’ 


first so difficult and Jaborions, that six 
men at least were necessarily employed 
in heaving at the windlass, and no less 
than six hours were employed in the ope- 
ration; but, when ail the lines, save one, 
were hove in, the labour became as nu. 
thing ; for which latter circumstance I as- 
signed to Krimpeu this twofold reason, 
that the pressure of the water on the whale 
was then greatly diminished, and that the 
fish abounding with oilly or fatty parts, 
which are ligliter than water, would have 
a tendency to be buoyant. 

“Let us now suppose the eye of this whale, 
in that part of it which was exposed to 
the sea-water, to contain six square inches 
in its superficies, we may justly say, that, 
when the fish descended to the depth of 
sea we have mentioned, the pressure on 
its eye must be equal to 23,100 pounds 
weight: for six square inches are the 
twenty-fourth part of a square foot ; and, 
if the pressure on a square foot at the be- 
fore-mentioned depth, is 554,400 pounds, 
it follows, that the twenty-fourth part will 
Sustain a pressure of 23,100 pounds, which 
is one ton, six hundred, and a quarter of a 
hnodred weight.” 

Thus far Mr. Lceuwenhoek,—to which 
I will add, that I remember reading, 
many years ago, in the Philosophical 
Transactions, (though I cannot now re- 
collect in what number), of a similar 
experiment, made by sinking an empty 
hotile, tightly corked, toa great depth 
in the sea, and the result was constantly 
the same; that is to say, that the bottle, 
when drawn up, was found filled with 
water, and the cork forced into the bottle, 

V'rom these data, your correspondents 
will learn the reason of the appearance, 
and he enabled to compute the pressure 
which produced the effect. As to the 
cork being found inverted, I take the 
reason to be this, that, when the cork 
was forced into the bottle, and the water 
rushed in, (the air which was in the bot- 
tle eseapiag,) the cork then floating m 
the water, the sealing-wax, which had 
been fixed to ihe farger end, made it 
specifically heavier than the smaller, 
which, becoming uppermost, would pre- 


sent itself to the neck within-side of the, 


bottle, and be drawn up in that inverted 
state. SENEX. 
P. S. Since writing the above, I have 
falien into the company of a gentleman, 
who told me, that he had severa! times 
made the experiment witha bottic, and 
that the cork (which was not sealed) was 
found in different positions ia the boitle, (ge- 
nerally liorizontal), and this seems te cols 
tirm my idea of the reason why, when Wax- 
ed, it was found inverted, and a 


































For the Monthly Magazine. 
SKETCHES in @ TOUR from BRISTOL to 
" the VALLEY of ROCKS, during the 

Month of August, 1813 ; in @ SERIES 
of LETTERS ; by ROBERT WILLIAMS, 
LETTER IV. 
My dear Friend, Huntspill. 
E tous les animaux qui s’elevent dans 


Pair, 

Qui marchent sur la terre, ou nagent dans 
la mer, 

De Paris au Perou, du Japon jusqu’ a 
Rome, ‘ 

Le plus sot animal 4 mon avis; c’est 
l'homme. 

Of all living things which ’mid air wing 
their way, 

Or who walk upon land, or who swim in 
the sea, 

From Peru unto Paris, from Rome to Ja- 


pan, 
To my mind the most foolish animal ’s man. 


Thus wrote a Gallic satirist of the se- 
venteenth century. Whether the living 
thing which I am about to describe be 


will perhaps, after you have heard an ac- 
eount of him, be better enabled to deter- 
mine. 
Taking a stroll on the road with my 
friend B. we met a character of rather 
a singular appearance, with a slouch 
hat, a white smock-frock on, and a kind 
of pannier-basket over his shoulder ; his 
age between fifty and sixty. He sold 
Prayer-books and Testaments, &c. and 
would readily purchase either hares’ or 
rabbits’ skins; he was unusually com- 
plaisant and civil; spoke, it seemed, to 
me in a more refined dialect than, from 
his appearance, I should have supposed 
him capable of doing ; and, after a little 
further conversation, he offered for sale a 
rinted paper, entitled, “ Sunday’s 
houghts ;” “only a penny, sir !”—I am 
afraid that I shall tire you with this ac- 
count, but I really think him an origi- 
nal; and I, you know, am fond of origi- 
nality. I will, therefore, copy for you a 
part, at least, of these delectable “ Sun- 
day’s Thoughts.” 





Death to shun, oh! whither can mortal fly? 
Could he descend low as the Antipode, 
O'ertaken there, soon he must die, 
As shunless is the messenger of God ; 
As every face his paleness must wear, 
With the cardinal virtnes I would live, 
Craving Fortitude, an amiable virtue fair, 
To teach me all that I should believe.” 


“It is evident, death is not to be 

shunned ; there is no nook, meander, nor 

sequestered retreat to yield ptotection 
Montuty Mac, No. 276. 





one of these foolish animals or not, you, 


A Sunday's Thoughts on Time and Death. ~ 
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under Heaven; Life is ever insecure; 
Time and Death are two, the former 
born, or produced, a little prior, previous, 
or antecedent to the fall; the latter sub- 
sequent to it. ‘Their hémogenial power 
has survived all the dead in the large 
space of upwards of five thousand years ; 
yet that power is not everlasting.” Shall 
I go on, or have you had enough of this 
delectable poet’s prose as well as rhyme ? 
After a long paragraph of prose, of 
which the above is the beginning, he 
proceeds to rhyme again, prefacing it 
with—* Perhaps, amidst the numberless 
monumental ‘inscriptions of a church~ 
yard, may be seen the following, on an 
humble good-natured character.” An 
epitaph which, I dare say, he designs 
for his own grave-stone. It runs thus: 
‘‘ He that foresaw himself to the ‘dead 
ground sinking, ; 
— life’s toils and perils is inhumated 
ere,’ ey 
On graves and catacombs oft caught think- 
ing, 

And ty hurtless life away did wear, 
For the dead his nenial-like pen he'd trim, 

And in words responsive to the tone of 
: the knell, 
For those just gone to the land of souls, 

His ideas in elegiac verse he would tell, 
His life he viewed, his life he weighed, 

As on it uncertain the sun did shine, 
Meaning no literary perfections to disclose, 

He oft nsed the pen of coarse rhyme 
Shedding homage, leve, and wishes good, 

And as the sand of Time’s g!ass did run, 
If met a case more needy than his own, 

If ought tospare, he'd share tu it his food. 


Poor C. G!—for these are the initials 
affixed to this pennyworth of paper—what 
a pity it is that his ideas are not better 
marshalled, and that his conceptions of 
metre are so utterly devoid of harmony, “ 
We made enquiry as to his name and re- 
sidence, but concerning both he studi- 
ously avoided answering. I understand 
he is in the habit of visiting this neigh- 
bourhood two or three times a year, and 
generally brings with him a pennyworth, 
“Only a penny, sir! for my little simple 
thoughts.” : 

Poor C. G. when he sits down after 
the fatigues of the day, and reflects in his 
own way upon the scenes through which 
he has passed, and the many remarks 
which he must be in the habit of hearing, 
from the singularity of his manners, as 
well as the extraordinary style of his wri- 
tings—his penny sheets, one istempted to 


wish oneself by his side to set him right 


in a few things in which he seems to be 
a little in the wrong; but perhaps the at- 
témpt would be imprudent, as well as 

a useless ; 
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useless; it might break up a train of 
thinking in which he takes great delight; 
and, if he writes nonsense now and then, 
why not? 

 Chide not his peace, proud reason! nor 

destroy 
Those shadowy forms of uncreated joy ! 
CAMPBELL. 


I have thought of an employment 
for him, where he may have an oppor- 
tunity of indulging his cacoethes scri- 
bends exactly in his own way. Let him 
become.editor to a eertain popular al- 
manae, and lo? what prophetical im- 
provements and rhythmical embcllish- 
anents will it not possess ! 

Perhaps you may think that poor C, G. 
is crazed, He might be so; msanity 
tak »s such various shapes that it is not 
easy to recognize it ; indeed I ineline te 
think that insanity yet remains to be de- 
finesl. However, whether C. G. be 
crazed or not, the following fragment 
strongly indicates that Nancy ts. It was 
given me by a lady of this neighbour- 
hood, who had the curiosity to commit 
the conversation, or rather soliloquy, 
to paper soon afier it occurred. 

One day last winter, I think the lady 
toki me the month of November, a full- 
faced florid-looking women, apparently 
about thirty years of age, almost naked, 
gaine to the door with a ragged petti- 
coat tied round her neck, and said, 
“ Naney is very cold—Nancy wants to 
pay her reut—Nancy must have a penny 
to pay her rent—Nancy is dressed in her 
royal robe, which the parson gave her— 
Parson’s lady said that Nancy looked 
very gay—Nancy is very cold—she slept 
en a dung-heap last night—it would 
‘have been better if Nancy had slept on 
her nice feather-bed, would’nt it? but 
Nancy didn’t like that—Nancy ran 
away—she knew how to get ont— 
Nancy got over the gate—the spikes 
scratched Nancy, but she dida’t mind 
that—Nancy held fast by her two hands, 
aud then dropped down on the otker 
side—that stunn’d Nancy—but she soon 
got up and cross’d the court, and got 
over the wall—Nancy knew how—then 
Naney got ito the avenue, and then to 
‘the ternpike road—Nancy walked three 
miles to the turnpike-road—Nancy was 
glad whem she got there.” 

“Don’t you think you had.been better 
to have remained where you were?” 
*No—Naucy won't go back again— 
Nancy loves her own way—Nancy must 
have a penny to pay her rent—Nancy is 
dress’d in her royal robes—they all say 
the king is mad, but ke ig go more mad 


[Dee. f, 


than I am—the ministry altknew that—~ 
and [ ant no more mad than you—y¥ 
She drew up the petticoat which was 
tied ropnd her neck, and discovered x 
naked arm with a mark made by gun- 
powder, representing a castle. “ Nancy 


caine from Exeter, but she won't £0 


back aigain—Nancy looks very grand in. 
her royal robes, don’t she?—no one wilj 
disannul her royalty any more than they 
will the Regent’s ;—no—Nancy has not 
been used well—Nancy has a rogne—he 
lives with a fine lady—when Nancy wag 
at home they gave her five shillings a 
week, but Nancy didn’t like that— 
Nancy wen’t go back again—Nane 
likes her own way.” “ Will you have 
some warm cyder?’ ‘ Yes— Nancy 
loves warm cyder—it will do her good—~ 
Nancy is very cold.” She then walked 
a few paces, and began singing, in a mu 
sical voice, somewhat loud, 

‘Sweet angels guard thy footsteps,” 

She then stopped, and seemed as if 
beckoning to something in vacancy, and 
then began another song, but the lady 
could not remember what; and then she 
returned hastily, and said, she must have 
a penny to pay her rent. ‘The servant 
brought her the eyder, wpon whom she 
fixed her eyes, without speaking, until 
she was out of her sight; then, turning 
to the lady, she said, ‘She is no cousin of 
mine, but you are.” She then drank 
the cyder, but refused to eat any thing— 
“The parson gave Nancy something te 
cat yesterday.” When the lady gave 
her the penny, she went away without 
saying a word, nor would she be stopped 
by any one. 

Unfortunate Nancy! who shall say 
what caused thy disordered imagination? 
probably seduction, or “ ill-requited 
love.” Alas! my friend, insanity is at 
il times a most afflicting malady. We 
ere all ef us hiable to such ealansity, and 
the reflection that we arc so liable ought 
to teach us to be extremely cautious in 
abusing the most excellent and sublime 
of faculties, which it has pleased the all- 
wise Creator to bestow upon us. 

There is a school here upou the com- 
bined plans of Lancaster and Bell, and, 
as much as may be, after the: model of 
the celebrated school at Enmore, estar 
blished under the direction of the Rev. 
Mr. Poole, whose book, entitled, “ Vil- 
lage School improved,” I dare say, you 


have seen. I have looked at this:school, 
aud, as there is a geutleman here who 
takes some interest in it, I am enabled 
by his civility to hand you the segula- 
tions. IJ de yot know whether they vad 
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guit the borough which you represent in 
the present parliament or not; but, as 
there is no school upon any, liberal and 
useful plan in that borough, it may be 
worth your while to try it. 

It has been objected to this school at 
Huntspjll that the plan of nominating 
children to it, free of expence to the pa- 
rents, is not so likely to promote the 
education of the poor, for whom it is 
principally designed, as it would be if 
every poor person who sent his child 
~ were himself to pay a trifling sum, at 
least for the education which is received; 
and that the only way in which you can 
essentially serve the poor is not by di- 
rect charity, but by enabling them to be 
sufficiently independant to pay for their 
children themselves; that dependant 
charity debases the human mind; and 
that, as long as the dernier resort is the 
parish, or such dependant charity, a pa- 
ralysis to exertion amongst the lower 
elasses is produced of a most mis- 
chievous and debasing tendency. It 
will be no difficulty to concede to these 
truths, and yet the arguments for the 
gratuitous education of the poor will 
continue in sufficient force for the full 
exercise of that spontaneous benevo- 
lence with which, to the honour of the 
age, Great Britain at this time abounds, 
A benevolent mind wishes to improve 
the human species, if fhe possibly could, 
by a sort of coup-de-main, without wait- 
ing for the long routme of progressive 
advancement, and to efface at once that 
night from inteltect which is known to 
prevail, For such good wishes who can 
blame him? It may be questioned too 
whether, unless benevolenee be conti- 
nually on the alert, the good, even which 
our cold-blooded and slow-conscenting 
reformers admit as desirable, will be 
ever produced. It is a trite, but never- 
theless a true observation, that what is 
every person’s business is no person's busi- 
ness; and those who are in the habit of 
attending to public concerns, in the 
country at least, can bear witness to the 
truth. Society, from what unfortunate 
cause [ will not now inquire, appears to 
have driven a great portion of its mem- 
bers to the careful acquisition of their 
daily bread, so that few have either lei- 
sure or inclination to consult the welfare 
of others, A sort of scramble has arisen 
amongst men for the bounties and bless- 
ngs which Natare lays before us, and no 
wonder if, in this scramble, the poor 
should be forgotten. 3t behoves there+ 
fore those who have ne occasion to mix 


ia the scramble, or who have scrambled 
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enough, to look round them, and endca 
your to raise their fellow-creatures who, 
amidst the scramblers, aré sare to be 
trodden down, and disabled from tlie 
continuance of exertions in any degree 
adequate to their comfort and support, 
and who are of necessity incapacitated 
from bestowing that wholesome instruc- 
tion upon their offspring which the suc- 
cessful scrambler is enabled to do. 
Hence then arises the use of gratuitous 
instruction ; but it may. be observed fur- 
ther, that, if such gratuitous institutions 
as these be. not adopted, it will bea long 
time indced before you will get the pooy 
to enter fully into the necessity of pay- 
ing for their children’s education, or in 
fact find them in a situation of ability so 
to do: to ask a idk germans for 
two or three children, even only six- 
pence per week for their education, 
when they all want the common neces- 
saries of life, is a ridiculous mockery 
not to be endured ; and as to attempt to 
raise their wages, the stronger scramblers 
will take care of that!. Besides, trade 
and agriculture will find their level, and 


the price of wages must be in proportion 
to the demand for labour, This 2 weet 
which will always remain incuntroverti- 
ble. One other argument in favour of 
gratuitous instruction is this, our unlet- 
tered poor who have seen the meridian 
of life, are wholly unacquainted with the 
mental pleasures which instruction be- 
stows; they therefore cannot enforce the 
acquisition of that by their offspring, the 
advantages of which they have not - 
selves felt; hence the calls of hunger 
operate with more force than the persua- 
sion of their superiors; and, if left to 
themselves, without the aid of gratuitous 
instruction, a sort of hereditary ignorance 
is generally the result. ‘These observa- 
tions are made upon a large scale, and [ 
feel myself fully warranted im the con- 
clusions which I have drawn. 
Besides the charity-school, the master 
has liberty to take as many children, on 
his own accoant, as the school will hold, 
for cach of whom he receives about ge- 
ven shillings per quarter, ‘The progress 
which these children make, most of 
whom are farmers’ sons and daughters, 
is, 1 am told, double as much as, in the 
same time, upon the old plans. ‘There 
is also a Sunday-school, eundueted by a 
different master, whose salary is not fix- 
ed; but, it is supposed, will amount to 
about ten pounds per annum, to be paid 
partly out of the charity-school funds, 
and the additional subscriptions of some 
public-spirited individuals: “In these 
| 32 schooh. 
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schools both are masters, not mistresses ; 
bat, as girls are armitted as well as 
boys, whenever a clever woman could 
be found, a woman most unquestionabl y 
is to be preferred ; for, as it would be 
highly desirable tu teach the girls to sew, 
this advantage is completely lost in the 
school here. Mr. Poole’s school at En- 
more is conducted by a woman. 
Rules and Regulations for the Charity- 
School of Huntspill. 

President and treasurer—the Rev. 
T. H. 

Vice-president—Mr. G. B. 

Committee. 

Every subscriber of two guineas per 
annum, or upwards, to be a‘member of 
the committee. ‘Three subscribers, and 
not less, empowered to act. The com- 
mittee to. meet once a month, or oftener ; 
and at such times as may be agreed upon 
and be convenient. Every act of the 
committee to be subject to the revision 
and control of the general body of sub- 
scribers, should they see fit to interfere. 
In every question in the committee, as 
well as amongst the general subscribers, 
each subscriber to have votes in propor- 
tion to his subscription ; that is to say, 
a subscriber of half a guinea per annum 
one vote; one guinea per annum two 
votes, two gnineas per annum four 
votes, and soon. A majority of votes 
to determine every relation to the school, 
both in the committee and the general 
body of subscribers. 

Visitors. 

Every subscriber of one guinea per 
annum, or upwards, to be a visitor. The 
visitors to attend the school in rotation, 
to be fixed by the committee. The duty 
of the visitor is to attend the school at 
least twice in each week, during the pe- 
riod for which a visitor may be appoint- 
ed; to see that order and reguiarity is 
preserved in the school ; to see that the 
modes of instruction ordered by the 
committee are complied with, and to sec 
that the monitors and masters do their 
duty. It will be also the province of 
the visitors to report to the commitice 
any negligence or impropriety of beha- 
viour, which he may observe in the 
school, either amongst the children, the 
monitors, or the master; but the visitor 
is not to alter any of these rules, or in- 
~ troduce new ones into the school—that 
province belonging peculiarly to the 
committee. Ladies of subscribers, may 
become visitors, or a visitor may depute 
a subscriber of one guinea per annum, 
or upwards, to supply his place, should 


a“ . 






[Dee a, 
it not be convenient at any time for him 
to attend. : ; 

Every subscriber of half a guinea per 
annum to nominate one child, of 
guinea per annum two children, of twe 
guineas per annwn four children, in 
sO On. 

Every child to be admitted into the 
school must bring a recommendation in 
writing from some subscriber, and be 
also approved by the committee previ- 
ously to his admission. 

No subscriber to send his own child, 
nor the child of any other person, who 
does not absolutely stand in need of 
charitable assistance, to be determined 
by the committee. 

Two children, and not more, may be 


nominated from each poor family to the’ 


day-school, and the same number tothe 
Sunday-school. 
Every child for the day-school to be 


‘not less than six years of age, nor more” 


than ten, 

Every subscriber to nominate the 
same number of children to the Sunday- 
school as to the day-school. 

Every child for the Sunday-school to 
be eight years old at least. : 


All the children to be inhabitants of 


the parish of Huntspill. 

The names of the children received 
into the school to be entered in a book, 
and also the date of their admission, and 
the names of the recommending sub- 
scribers. 

The school to be opened at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and close at 
twelve; to be opened again at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, and close at five 
o’clock in the summer, and four o’clock 
in the winter. 

All the children to come to the school 
on a Sunday at half past nine o’clock in 
the morning, repeat their lessons, and 
to be taken to church by the master to 
hear divine service. 

The children of the Sunday-school to 
come to the school at half past nine 
o’clock in the morning, and to be taken 
to church by the master with the day- 
scholars, to hear divine service. 

The children of the Sunday-school to 
come to the school in the afternoon at 
two o’clock, and continue till five in the 
summer, and four in the winter. 

Absentees. 

If any child be absent for ten days, 
although not successively, from the day- 
school, in the course of a month, without 
assigning satisfactory reasons to thecom- 


mittee, such child to be expelled. 7 
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If any child be absent for three Sun- 
days in the.course of a month from the 
Sunday-school, without assigning satis- 
factory reasons to the committee, such 
child to be expelled. 

- Children who are absent for a less pe- 
riod, to be dealt with as the committee 
shall direct. 

The nomination of every child, both 
in the Sunday and the day-school, to be 
for three months only, at the end of that 
period the child to be continued another 
three months, and so on for every future 


‘three months, if approved by the com- 


mittee; the parent or parents of each 
child are to attend at the school at the 
end of each period, to solicit his conti- 
nuance in the school, and to receive 
suitable admonition in regard to the past 
behaviour of the child. 

No books of instruction to be admit- 
ted into the school without the appro- 
bation of the president and committee. 

Subscriptions to be annual. 

A general meeting of the subscribers 
to be held every three months. 

The accounts to be examined and 
passed once a year. 

The master for the time being to be 
secretary, and to. keep all the accounts 
of the society. 

When, upon a division, either in the 
committee or the general body of sub- 
scribers, the votes are equal, the presi- 
dent, in addition to his own votes as a 
subscriber, to have the casting vote. 

These regulations to be hung up in a 
conspicuous place in the school-room; a 
copy of the same, together with a list of 
the subscribers, to be furnished to each 
individual subscriber, at the time of pay- 
ing his subscription. 

—= 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

N my account of J. M‘I.’s equestrian 
education, I forgot to mention : that 
he accustomed the young colts to have 
their soles gently hammered, to prepare 
them for the farrier’s operations. In this 
place we have now a colt, about twenty 
months old, that has been completely 
broke without using the lash. Mct- 
tled, yet gentle as a lamb, she suffers 
herself to be ridden by boys from ten to 
twelve years old ; submits to the bit and 
the bridle, and allows her soles to he 
hammered without resistance, - In short, 
@ stranger to fear, and unknown to 
cruelty, her confiding attachment to her 
rulers, her sagacity and docility, gives 
her the inclination and power to obey 
the slightest indication of their will. 
fay multiplied experiments confirm the 
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easy practicability of abolishing the in- 
fluence of pain in the tuition of rational 
or irrational pupils. 


Grantown. beineeiee R. | 
—P_--— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


HILE surveying the circle of 
sciences, it is surprising that 
one, which appe: in a station almost 
pre-eminent, should haye so little oo; 
cupied the attention of the English, 
Ii is wonderful, that a nation, so depen- 
dent as Great Britain upon her subter- 
ranean resources, should be so generally 
ignorant of their nature; and, that a 
knowledge of the productions of her 
mines should be. imagined scarcely 
worthy of consideration, ‘The impor 
tance of our island may, in the first in, 
stance, be attribyted to its mineral 
wealth. It was this wealth that gained 
for it the notice and commerce of sur- 
rounding nations; it was this wealth 
that gave birth to a British navy, and 
that called forth, from. barbarism, the 
ingenuity and vigour of its inhabitants. 
The branch of mineralogy, which first 
resents itself to our notice, is GEOLOGY, 
This is, indeed, a prominent feature iy 
the science, and should be carefully 
cultivated. It embraces, no less than 
the structure of our terrestial planet; 
the formation of our. mountains; the 
situation of our mineral productions, 
It directsusin our researches, and affords 
principles which facilitate the acquisi; 
tioh of knowledge. But,this science, 
like others, of equal grandeur, offers 
many. temptations to engage in_ the, 
ories. never to be understood, and to 
plunge its students into controversies, 
never to be waded through. Every one 
should be warned, on entering into this 
study, from being allured by the false 
doctrines of particular philosophers, 
which are ignes fatui, lighting. us for- 
ward into impenetrable marshes. The 
other parts, or branches, of mineralogy, 
are extremely numerous and important; 
but they are so entwined and linked 
in the chain of chemical and mathema- 
tical sciences, that at first the difference 
is not very apparent. METALLURGY is 
dependent upon chemistry, CRYSTALLO4 
GRAPHY upon the mathematics. The 
knowledge of minerals by the senses, 
that is, of vision, feeling, and tasting, » 
depends upon a yariety of science 
which are impossible ta. he detailec 
here. Analysis is indebted to chemical 
action and to chemical agents. " 
Having considered mineralogy in 
these points of view, let us ve 
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the resourees Which may be derived 
from a vigorous attention to it; for it is 
a Pera of wealth, an inexhaustible mine 
of knowledge. This country appears to 
have received from the hand of Provi- 
dence, gifts of the greatest utility. It is 
true, we possess not the silver of Mex- 
ico, or the treasures of Brazil; but our 
coal-mines have afforded more real 
wealth, and can boast of more general 
advantages. Shall we mention, that 
the commerce derived from our coal- 
mincs forms the nursery of the British 
? Js it not a circumstance well 
known, that the declension of these 
mines would, in a great measure, relax 
the vigour of our naval operations? But, 
independent of these facts, can we not 
assert that this black treasure of our 
earth, is the soul of our manufactories, 
the source of our comforts, and the 
fountain of our riches? Were it not for 
our coal, the steam-engine would be 
useless, whose operations almost exceed 
human calculation, and whose impor- 
fance is only coinmensurate with its 
amazing potency. Our iron, our tin, 
and our lead mines, are indebted to this 
sable tenant of the earth, and their pro- 
ductions are brought into perfection, and 
rendered current through its influence. 
In a word, England owes its chief mea- 
sure of glory and opulence to our cual 
mines; and, if mineralogy in this quarter 
had not been produced and cultivated, 
our native country would never have 
emerged from mediocrity; the industry 
of its natives would never have been 
thoroughly exerted; and the ingenuity 
of an Arkwright, or a Savory, might 
have remained entombed for ever in 
obscurity. 
The silver mines of Spain were, for a 
length of time, the chief sources of its 
lence. Of Sweden, iron is the sta- 
ple article of commerce, and the 
staff of science has guided the Russians 
to walk in the same profitable path, 
and is now supporting them in the 
pursuit of those riches, which will not 
only fill the coffers of individuals, but 
will call forth latent industry, and 
diffuse the comforts of civilization and 
lenty over thousands uncnjoying the 
lessings of cultivation, and the fruits 
derivable from it. We need not speak 
of America, for it has almost become 
synouimous with wealth. Late tra- 
vellers have, by the precision of their 
information, made us acquainted with 
‘many of these productions which have 


[Dee. iy 
ene the admiration of the world, 
ut, while we are perusing the payes 6 
her history, we cannot refrain from nd 
menting, that her natives partake so 
largely of the draught of ignorance, that 
they are absolutely unacquainted with 
those general principles, which are re4 
quired to give efficiency to their efforts: 
We will pass over the riches of Hin- 
dustan, of Persia, and the asserted ex« 
uberance of the Minor Asiatic moun- 
tains. Sufficient has been said to de- 
monstrate that Nature has not scattered 


her stores in vain, to be trampled upon- 


by the ignorant, to amuse the foolish, or 
to be regarded as brutes would regard 
a bed of roses. 

The following anecdote will, perhaps, 
place in a proper light the lamentable 
Dereon of the English in this science, 
about forty years ago, and it will also 
point out the necessity of studying if. 
An English admiral brought over from 
Mexico many fine specimens of silverore, 
tin ore, &c. which passed through the 
hands of several thousands before their 
qualities were ascertained? This was, 
indeed, a mist of ignorance; it was a 
stigma upon the national education! 
He should consider it an insult, if we 
were supposed to possess no knowledge 
of the common flowers of our gardens, 
or of the common trees of our orchards? 
but how much more ought we to be 
ashamed, when our well-educated men 
are unable to understand the properties 
of the ground they tread upon, or the 
contents of the mountain which may 
form the principle feature in their 
estates ! : 

Surely, in an age like this, pregnant 
with improvements, and enriched witht 
enlightened men, some _ institutions 
should be formed for the promotion and 
acquisition of this knowledge, for the 
means of rescuing it from the surround- 
ing darkness, and the almost Gothie 
barbarism of German jargon. 

Mineralogy has been too long fettered 
by the chain of German tyranny, 
has even been more cruelly tortured by 
the barbarism of their Edinburgh dis- 
ciples. Let the English now lay claim 
to the palm; let them rise’ with. their 
wonted eagle-flight, and let them ad- 
vance with that majesty with whiclt 
nature has so prodigally enrobed them : 
let not their energies be crippled by 
fallacious, but plausible, doctrines; aud 
let them not be blindly Jed, by blinder 
prejudice, M. 


For 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


@LSERVATIONS on the GRECIAN TRAGIC 
DRAMA, 


HERE are scattered fragments re- 
maining of forty or fifty dramas, 
ascribed to Euripides, the internal evi- 
dence of which is for the most part very 
strong. What is left of the tragedy of 
Bellerophon in particular appears to be 
written with much animation and vigour. 
Bellerophon, like Hippolytus, is re- 
presented as an highly virtuous charac- 
ter, and his firm adherence to honour 
and rectitude is also the cause of his ca- 
lamities. Can it then be the subject of 
wonder that the language of both these 
youths should border upon impiety and 
atheism; or that the popular and esta- 
blished system of religion should be to 
them the object either of contempt or 
detestation? In this tragedy, Bellero- 
phon is made passionately to exclaim, 
Doth any man assert that there are gods | 
In Heaven? [I answer there are none. 
Let him 

Who contradicts me, like a fool no longer 
Quote ancient fables, but observe the fact. 


He then proceeds to expatiate on the 
unequal dispensations of providence; on 
the prosperity of the wicked, and the 
infelicity of ihe virtuous; on the triumph 
of kings, who, violating “every sacred 
oath, lay waste whole cities; and the 
misery of those whose desire it is to lead 
im.constant piety a tranquil life.” And 
he adopts the mourntul conclusion, 
“Better fur man had he been never 
born,” steht 

In the short remaining fragment of 
Sisyphus, the existence of the gods is de- 
nied in terms equally positive and offen- 
sive. ‘The speaker, probably Sisyphus 
himself, in impious language affirms, 
that, subsequent to the establishment of 
government and social order, under the 
sanctions of public justice, some one 
scems to have arisen, endued with craft, 
and versed in stratagems, who intro- 
duced that new machine, a god, a being 
to whose power there were no limits. 


—, This he strove to show 
By planetary motions, by the flash 
Of lightning; by the thunder’s dreadful 
sound, 
And the fair face of Heaven o’erspread 
1 with stars ; 
Stupendons workmanship of Time, sage 
artist, 
rought by whose hand, the glowing Sun 
_*_ performs 
Mis course unwearied; aud the’ genial 
zhowers 
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Water the grouud. He with suck terrors 
canght 
The race of men. 


This is absolute atheism, and the visible. 
universe is .plainly intimated to have 
been coeval with time, without any defi- 
nite origin. 

In Philoctetes, we meet with the fol- 
lowing daring apostrophe, addressed to 
those who lay claim to divine or supers 
natural communications— 


Why, indolently seated in your chairs, 
Pretend you know the counsels of the gods#- 
The language you have uttered is devised 
By man ; for he who boasts that he knows: 

- aught — | 
About the gods, deserves not, nor obtains, 
The credence he solicits. 


And again, in the anonymous ents, 
we find some daring free-thinker of anti- 
quity, in allusion to the unequal allot. 
ments of good and evil in the present 
life, the sufferings of virtue, and the 
triumphs of vice, exclaiming, 

When scenes like these our wondering eyes 

behold, 

How can we still assert that any gods 
Exist ? How yield obedience to their laws? 


Very different sentiments, however, it 
must be acknowledged, present them- 
selves at other times, and on other occa- 
sions. In the tragedy of Pirithous, the 
following sublime address is offered up 
to the Supreme Being by that hero, the 
friend and companion of 'Theseus— 
‘‘ Thee I invoke who from thyself alone 
Deriv’st thine origin! through thee all Nav 
ture 
Fix’d in th’ "etherial vortex, wheels around; 
The radiant Sun, in pasty-coloured robe 
Arrayed, the dusky night, and countless 


host 
Of stars assembling, form the mystic dance.’ 


And, in the Chrysippus, we find the fol- 
lowing passage— 
All shat the aniveriia mother Earth 
Produced, to earth returns; whate’er de- 
rives 
From an etherial origin its birth, 
Again is wafted to the starry pole, 
For nought that once existed e’er can die ; 
But from extraneous substance are they 
purg’d, ) 
And each resumes its own peculiar form, 
This is the philosophy which, from’ the 
remotest ages, has prevailed in the East, 
and was also adopted by many learned 
speculatists in the West.: And it is that 
which perhaps is least at variance with 
mere human reason; for it is as difficult 
to conceive the absolute amihilatiqn of 
that which actually exists, as the original 
) creation 
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ereation of it from nothing. And the 
doctrine of the revival of the senticnt 
aid intellectual principle in man, after a 
certain period of suspension by death, is 
taught only by Christianity. 

‘Some passages again discover much 
hesitation and suspense on the subject 
of a-god or gods, of a providence, and a 
future state of retribution; as the subse- 
quent quotations from various of these 
fragments evince, 

Oft hath my heart been torn with anxious 

t care, 

Doubting if fortune, or some power divine, 

Rule the affairs of men, 

Such intricate discussions, O my soul, 

Attempt not. Wherefore fix thy views on 
things 


’ Beyond the common pitch ? 


The best of seers is he who guesses right. 


Shall I presume to say no gods exist, 

Because the prosperous fortunes of the 
wicked, 

Strike with a dire astonishment my soul ? 


Who knows but life may justly be 
esteemed 

A state of death? And death the blest com- 
mencement 

Of fresh existence in th’ Elysian shades. 


Amid these fluctuations of sentiment, 
how can we ascertain whether the ma- 
jority of those wlio thought and reasoned 
upon the subject, really believed in the 
existence of one Supreme Omnipotent 
Being? or whether any scrious credit 
was given to the Polytheistical system, 
embraced by the maltitude, and esta- 
blished by the state? 

In relation to the more intelligent 
partizans of the popular faith, also an- 
other question arises?-—What were the 
ideas entertained by them of the nature 
and origin of the deities who were the 
objects of the national worship? It has 
been asserted by writers of great abi- 
lity and: learning, that the celestial, as 
well as terrestrial deities of the heathens, 
were universally deemed of human 
origin ; that, in fact, they were nothing 
more or better than deified mortals, Ju- 
piter himself not excepted, whose tomb 
was commonly shewn in Crete. ‘This 
theory, however, seems liable to insur- 
mountable objections. Conformably to 
the Theogony of Hesiod, and to the con- 

nt testimony of the ancient mytho- 
logists, Ouranus and Rhea, styled by the 
Latins Coelus and Vesta, were the ori- 
ginal ancestors of the deities~ distin- 
guished by theappellation of Dit Majores 
Gentium. This is evidently, in ats pri- 
mury meaning, allegorical. Heaven 


and earth existed before all ages ; Saturn 
3 


was the son of Coelus; that is, time wag 
next in the order of things to the etegna 
self-existing universe. Jupiter, the te 
of Saturn, is the symbol of power, which 
could not have operated unless timé 
had pre-existed ; and unless the element 
of air or space, represented by Juno, the 
sister, wife 6f Jove, had co-existed. 
The allegorical descent, derivation, 
or relative affinity of the other pri 
deities, is obvious. Apollo and Dian, 
the offspring of Jupiter, are the sun and 
moon; the former of which illuminates 
the terrestrial globe, and figuratively the 
beings which inhabit it, with those’ all- 
cheering beams of intellectual light, 
which exalt and embellish human nature. 
Minerva is the symbol of wisdom, Mars 
of war, Mercury of eloquence, Ceres of 
agricultural cultivation, the most useful 
of all arts;. Pluto of darkness, Neptune 
of the elément of water, Vulcan of fire, 
&¢é. Of the allegorical origin of this 
system, which at best resolves itself into 
pantheism, there can be’ no reasonable 
doubt ; and this mode of instruction was- 
suited to those flights of imagisiation, 
and that predilection for mystery, which 
are the characteristics of a very e@ 
and uninformed age of the world: But, 
in process of time, the “ uninitiated,” 
constituting the bulk of mankind, gross 
in their conceptions, converted thesé 
allegorical symbols, emblems, or attri- 
buies, into real agents or persons. And, 
unable to comprehend, as we may well 
suppose, how the visible phenomena of 
the universe contd be sustained‘ without 
the intervention of ‘‘ Powers unseen and 
mightier far than we,” but with minds 
unprepared to admit the sublime trath 
of one omnipotent Creator, they bowed 
down to the gods which first’ their be- 
wildered fancies formed, and then their 
hands: soon fashioned and made. Fie- 
tions and fables imumerable would gra 
dually be added to the original system, 
which must thus recede more and more 
from its primary afd mystical import, 
till it finatly reached the acmé of impte 
and absurdity. ; 
The contrary hypothesis, which repre- 
sents all the heathen deities as deified 
mortals only, seems irreconcilable te 
the whole current of evidence, and the- 
natural, it may almost be said the neces 
sary, progress of opinion. ‘There are 
many instances indeed, in mythologi 
history, of the apotheoses of mo 
and of heroes being received into 
number of the gods, as, Hercules; Cas- 
tor and Pollux, A®sculapius, ee 
Minos, &c.; and the tomb of Jup y 
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himself was shewn in Crete. But Varro 
tells us there were 300 Jupiters ; that is, 
probably, the chief of the divinities was 
worshipped under this appellation in 
300 different piaces or temples: and the 
tomb of Jupiter, or one of these Jupiters, 
in Crete, could be nothing more than the 
memorial of some favoured mortal ex- 
alted to divine, and supposed as an ema- 
nation from “ the first perfect and first 
fair” to be re-united to the divine es- 
sence. 

“ Atheism,” says that excellent critic, 
Pere Brumoy, in his Observations on 
the Greek Theatre, “cannot be sus- 
pected of those who boasted themselves 
the most religious nation of Greece. 
How can we suppose those to be 
Atheists who passed sentence upon Dia- 
goras, Socrates, and Alcibiades, for im- 
niety?” Plutarch, in his treatise “ Of 
Reading the Poets,” says, “when there is 
found in poetical compositions any thing 
strange or shocking with respect to the 
gods or demi-gods, or concerning the 
virtue of any excellent and renowned 
éharacters ; he that should reccive these 
fictions as truth, would be corrupted by 
an erroneous opinion, But he that al- 
ways keeps in his mind the fables and 
allusions which it is the business of 
poetty to contrive, will not be injured 

y these stories, nor receive il] impres- 
sions upon his thoughts; but will be 
ready to censure himsclf, if, at any time, 
he happens to be afraid, lest Neptune 
inhis rage should rend the earth, and 
ley open the infernal regions.” Some 

es afterwards, this author ackuow- 
i. that religion is a thing difficult of 
comprehension, and above the under- 
standing of poets, which it is,” says he, 
“necessary to have in mind when weread 
ther fables.” The Pagans, therefore, 
had their fables, which they distinguished 
from tlicir religion; for no one can be 
persuaded that Ovid intended his Me- 
tamorphoses as a true representation of 
the religion of the Romans. ‘The poets 
were allowed their imaginations about 
their gods as matters which had no re- 
lation to the public worship. Upon this 
ptinciple there were, among the Pagans, 
two sorts of religion—a real and a poeti- 
cal religion—one practical, the other 
theatrical—a mythology for the poets, a 
thédlory for use or serious belief. Dia- 
goras, Socrates, Plato, and the philoso- 
Phers of Athens, with Cicero, their ad- 
mirer, and other sages of Rome, are a 
Class by themselves. We must not, 
therefore, look into Plato, or Cicero, for 
the real religion of the Pagans, as distinct 

Montuty Mas, No, 276. 
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from the fabulous. These authors in- 
velope themselves in the clouds, Bsc 
their opinions may not be discovered. 
They durst not openly attack the na- 
tional religion, but they undermined it: 
credit by expositig the fables connecte 
with it. It is not easy to show w 
exactness what was the Athenian no- 
tion of the nature of the gods whom they 
worshipped. It must suffice us to know, 
that the mythology and theology of the 
antients were different. Thé namés of 
the gods were the same in both, and 
long custom gave up one to the capriecs 
of the poets, without supposing the other 
affected by them. ‘This being once es- 
tablished, I am no. longer surprised to 
see Jupiter, Minerva, Neptune, Bacchus, 
appear upon the stage in the comi¢ dra- 
mas of Aristophanes, and at the same 
receiving incense in the temples ¢ 
Athens. This is, in my opinion, te 
most reasonable account of a thing ¢ 
obscure; and I am ready to give u ) my 
system to any other, by which the Ath: 
nians shall be made more consistent with 
themselyes—those Athenians, who sat 
laughing at the gods of Aristophanes, 
while they condemned Socrates, as hos- 
tile to the religion of his country.” : 
This solution of Pere Brumoy, différs 
little from that of M. Bowin, who main- 
tains “that. the Athenians. permitted 
every “~ to the licentiousness of the 
stage; that Alcibiades, . Socrates, , 
Diagoras, attacked religion print: ny 
and, therefore, were not allowed ; but that 
Aristophanes did it in jest, and was an- 
thorized by custom!” ‘To ascertain 
degree in which the ahtient mytholo 
obtained credence, may well be’ pro- 
nounced impossible, when the mere 
of faith extended to our own established 
system of religion, though defined by 
articles, and fortified by subscriptions, 
must be left, respecting the majority, to 
the wanderings of conjecture. Yet the 
distinction stated by M. Bowin, is per- 
fectly just: the satire of Aristophanes 
was directed against fables, no more the 
objects of serious belief at Athens, than 
the legends of the saints in London or 
Paris. But this is far from implying 


disbelief, or even doubt, of the system ' 


with which they are connected. The 
pure theism of Socrates and Anaxa- 
goras, was utterly subversive of the re- 
ligious code of the Greeks, of which the 
plurality of gods was the fundamental 
article, If the sublime philosophy- of 
the socratic school prevailed, what would 
be thefate of the Temples of the. gods, 
and of the innumerable multitude whose 
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interest was mediately or immediately 
connected with them. The priesthood 
who connived at the boldest buffooneries 


‘of the theatre werealanned, not without 
reason, at a 


grave and direct attack : 
amd the empire, wielded by them at all 
times, and in all countries, over the minds 
of men, is sufficiently powerful to account 
for the tremendous effects ascribed to it 
in the ages that are passed, and which 
it still continues occasionally to produce. 


P. S. Perhaps some of your learned 
correspondents, of deeper research than 
myself, may be able to throw farther light 
ou this very curious and difficult subject. 

——__ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
‘EN your number for October, page 
270, you have presented us with 


a faint sketch of a wonderful machine 


lately erected in the Middlesex water- 
works. The objects obtained are of such 
extraordinary moment, that many of 
your readers must, like myself, feel con- 
siderable anxiety to become farther ac- 
quainted with it: and therefore a more 
articular description will.be a general 
esideratum. Perhaps some. of your 
humerous correspondents may furnish 
it. Joun Kipson, 
Leeds ; Oct. @, 1815, 
: ao. ae 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
age next important part in Eduea- 
tion after discipline, is to direct 
and form the mind,—which shall be the 
subject of the following letter. 
Discipline-chastens the mind, and 
rendérs it amiable ; it lays the proper 
basis on which to erect the character, 
adds to an excellent disposition a good 
understanding ;and the individual rises to 
eiminence, and diffuses happiness, where 
he exerts his influence. Upon a contrary 
basis, a character may be formed, im- 
posing and splendid, but which, from 
want of symmetry, excites terror, rather 
than confidence. A clever man, who is 
not amiable, repels the prudent frqm the 
sphere of his influence. To unite a well 
informed mind to a benevolent disposi- 
tion, isa subject of such vastimportance, 
that you cannot contemplate it in too 
many pots of view. 
‘Jn miechanical pursuits, a youth is put 
apprentice to learn an art, and is ex- 
ected to attain it bycopying his master: 
imitation is the principle on which he is 
to be instructed. ‘Theory, however per- 
feet, would not teach it him; he must 
practice his art to know jt. Cn this 


s 
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principle also, education ought 
conducted. Imitation is na te 
propensity, and strongest faculty. : 
man ; it is, therefore, the soul of Mea 
tion; it operates with a force and cer- 
tainty which give the highest eonsequenee 
to early impressions and pursuits. Does 
not a child imitate its parents? it speaks 
the language they speak. Do we notdis- 
criminate the different nations of Europe 
by their manners? If we go beyond thecon- 
fines of Europe into Tartary, or China, or 
to any other state, imitation has made the 
people one family. If we descend from the- 
broad line of national resemblance, to 
the pursuits and efforts of individuals, 
the same principle actuates and guides 
imitation; spreads its influenee over 
every wish and every purpose: some one 
is ever in our view, whom we are emulous 





to equal. Society is bound together. by 


. 


this influence. Did each individual form 
his own habits, without a regard to those. 
dround him, a nation would be like an 
assemblage of foreigners, uninterestihg. 
to each other, because they would have 
nothing incommon, Without imitation, 
science and the arts could never advance 
beyond their imfancy; ever beginni 

man, like the brute, would never exeel 
those who had lived before him; but 


now, each one is animated to exertion - 


by the example of others; the path they 
trod and made shorter by their labour, 
is readily walked ig ; that which hasbeen 
learned may be taught, and this supposes 
imitation. What would have been the 
attainment of the most expert sculpter, 
had he not long practised, in order to 
learn his art in the imitation of others? 

The painteris similarly circumstanced, 
Sir J. Reynolds, in his admirable lec- 
tures, cautions the young artists against 
rclying on their native talents; but ad- 
vises them, in order to give to genius 
practical utility, to learn to imitateaccu,y 
rately. By this method, the judgment.ts 
matured, and the taste becomes correet f 
theartist may nowlay aside the copies, and, 
tollowing the direction of his-own mi 
form to himself a style; but, however 
eminent he may become, the master who 
taught him’ to copy will share in his 
fame; he is greater than some of his 
cotemporaries, the public say, because 
he had greater advantages: enquire inte 
the nature of these advantages, they con- 
sist in better models for imitation. - 
we change the subject, and substitute 
oratory for painting, the same pat 4 
fame must be trod, the same laws obey- 
ed. Cicero, in his Dialogues on this 


ject, makes Crassus say—Hot git prt 
: y : She 
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mum in preceptis meis, ut demonstremus 
quare imitemer. , 

Passing other subjects influenced by 
the same laws, we come ai once to the 
business of the boarding-school, the 
improvement of the moral and intellec- 
tual powers: here the hand of the cul- 
tivator is of the utmost importance. 
The talent for poetry, for painting, or 
fer sculpture, are latent powers, which 
require to be elicited; if neglected, they 
ae as though they did not exist: but it 
is not thus with the’ intellectaal and 
moral faculties; these being always in 
active existence, daily gain force, and, if 
not so directed as to furm a good, in- 
evitably form a bad, character. In this 
shost important part of the master’s duty, 
fmitation is his great instrument ; ab- 
siract principles of right and wrong are 
weak in their influence, when compared 
with the force of early impressions, and 
the inflaence of example. That master 
would be deemed incompetent to his 
office, wha, having under his care a youth 
intended for the senate, the forum, or the 
eamp, did not fire his ambition, by 
making him acquainted with the lives 
of those who had obtained distinction in 
the profession he was preparing to as- 
sume; the most conclusive reasoning, 
and the most methodical rules would be 
inert, compared with one bright example. 
You, Sir, will have under your care not 
many, although you doubtless will have 
some, who are designed for the se- 
nate or the forum; but you will have 
many of ‘the sons of wealthy merchants, 
whose object-is the same honourable and 
useful sphere of action; these having 
more intercourse in common lile, and 
mere influence in it, require as well-di- 
rested aneducation. ‘Teach them the du- 
ties of the station they are about to oc- 
eapy; it is not enough that they read 
the Latin and the Greck authors you 
pat into their hands ; they are designed 
to be merchants, and, before they leave 
your roof, they should know the duties 
aad the ebligatians of that station; draw 
out the character, place it before your 
pupil, te him it must be his character 
if he aspires to respectability. A mer- 
cliant should be active, but circumspect; 
prompt, yet prudent; honourable in his 
tansactions, respeetable for his judg- 
ment, decided in ‘his conduct, libe- 
ral in his benefactions, no theorist or 
speculator, but one who proportions his 
returns by his capital, and his expenditure 

Yhisincome: refer your pupil to in- 
stances, let him see that such men have 
lived, apd do live, and that they are 
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esteemed as the richest treasure and the 
brightest ornament of society. A gene- 
rous youth will be animated by sueh a 
representation, and drink into its spirit ; 
but, asa youth cannot be too fainiliar 
with the character he ought in future 
life to sustain, make that of a res 
ble merchant the frequent subject of a 
theme: let him place the character under 
various circumstances, till he is enamour- 
ed of its excellence. hd 

To fix the character the more firmly 
in his mind, let the opposiie one be 
made the subject of his cousideration—a 
man selfish in disposition, mean im prac- 
tice, dishonourable in intention, us 
prepared, thus fortified, a youth may be 
admitted into a family without the ap 
prehension and dread which is now fe 
An excellent man, and an eminent mer- 
chant, declared the other day, in my 
hearing, that he, would not take a gen-. 
tleman apprentice fora thousand pounds, 
It struck me as being a most severe re- 
flection on our youths; a gentleman’s. 
son as an apprentice ought to be worth. 
a thousand pounds, and not so insignig- ‘ 
cant and troublesome as to require so 
large a sum to compensate the inconve- . 
nience of having such a character at- 
tached to an establishment. oi 

As it appears to me, not only the 
particular character which will adorn 
the station a youth may be expected . 
hereafter to fill, may be learned by ini 
tatien, but the general business of the 
school, so far as it respects charaeter, — 
may be very greatly assisted by this me: 
thod ; but, as all youths are not ofthe 
same disposition, it would be. iutproper® 
to set befogg each of them the same in-~ 
dividual character for imitation. One « 
is of a sedate calm mathematical turn Of. 
mind, to whom a character of emergy,: 
zeal, and enterprize, would be incongru- 
ous and repulsive. The youth would , 
never admire, and therefere never at- . 
tempt to imitate, such a copy. But . 
speak to him of soundness of judgment, 
decision of character, adherence to prin- 
ciples ; tell him of being a rallying point 
in the cause his conscieuce approves, and 
his heart will be with you, he will stady, 
admire, and imitate that character. 
Another is of a warm active energetic 
disposition, to whose mind benevolence, 
public spirit, and zeal, are congenial. A 
temperament of this description should 
be apprised of the errors into which it 
may be betrayed, and be prepared to 
enter the world, by being taught to be 
cautious. 

By thus pourtraying characters suited 
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to the genius of your pupils, you gam 
their attention to a subject which would 
not have suggested: itself to them, but 
in which they feel the highest interest, 
and by which they acquire a decided 
character, hefore they have heen sup- 
posed, by the common observer, to have 
formed even its basis. But it is not the 
occasional exhibition of a favourite 
cliaracter, that will mould yeur pupils 
into a resemblance; it must be often 
presented to them, and many of them 
must be charged to make it their own 
if its spirit and principle. When they 
act unworthy the character you propose 
for their imitation, admonish them, but 
do not pass off the offence by a stern 
Jook or an angry blow, but continue to 
notice it till it is corrected: suppose idle- 
ness to be the offerce, let your pupil 
write essays on its nature; its effects; 
the spirit from which it originates; the 
consequences to which it tends; the 
means by which the disposition may 
be overcome. When he has pointed 
these out, he can have no objection to 
youy enforcing them; indeed, he will be 
desirous of amending his conduct, that 
he may get rid of the subject. Such is 
the principle on which observation has 
tanglit me, that personal character may 
be greatly improved. In my next, I 
shall notice what is generally, but im- 
properly considered, as the chief part 
of education—Instruction. 
Manchester, 
Sept, 10, 1815. T. JARROLD. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE construction of the glasses of 
lamps for lighting towns, appear- 
ing to me susceptible of a considerable 
jmprovement by a very simple addition, 
I wish; through the medium of thy va- 
Juable miscellany, to remind those con- 
cerned, that in a still night, for want of 
a circulation of air in the lamp-glasses, 
the light frequently expires before the 
oil is expended, and which is occasion- 
ed by the accumulation of carbonic acid 
gas, which it is obvious, being specifi- 
cally heavier than common air, will con- 
sequently be detained in the lower part 
of the glass, till it gradually extinguishes 
the flame. This might be effectual re- 


medied by a small aperture pierced in 
ile lower part of the glass, through 
which the continued production of car- 
bonic acid gas would escape by its gra- 
vity, or be carried away upward by the 
influx of cold air from beneath. 
Bewdly; October 9, 1815. 


H. F, ¢, 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
BE so kind as to correct a few er 
rors of the press in my late ge 
gical conjectures :— , 
age 19, of August, line 38—for * 2348,” 
read * 1657” years from the creation, 
Page 130,of September, add at commence. 
ment—* Continued from last mouth,” 
or you lose the whole connection, 
Page 131, Sept. lime 43, for “ faces,” read 
* surfaces.” 
Ibid. line 53, for “ their globe,” read 
** the zlube.” | 
Page 210, et. Mag. line 7 from the bots. 
tom of the page,—for “ oslite,” r 
clit” Bice 





It seems probable, that when expan-. 
sion (our firmament) was created, it was 
produced by the effect of the sun’s rays 
acting on the humid mass (the chaos of 
Genesis, the mot or mucilage of Sancho- 
niatho,) which would produce, by evas. 
poration, an atmosphere of steam, whos 
pressure would contract the humis 
globe, and force it to give out its waters, 
creating a sea and land; vegetables then 
found their elements, as well as fishes ; 
and we are told there was no rain, but 
a mist, or vapour; which corresponds 
with probability, for the earth at first 
could not have supported rain without 
great deterioration. 

Note also that we find in the alluvial 
deposits, clays, marle, chalk, madre- 
pores, silicious fragments of alcyonia, 
vegetables converted, bitumen, flints 
with shells, and madrepores in them; 
ivory decomposing, pyrites, limestone, 
and fragments of all sorts of granite, 
remains of unknown fish, teeth, palates, 
fossil wood, petro-silex, sandstones, &e. ; 
and such, according to the tradition of 
Genesis, should be their contents. 

While we are on this subject, give 
me leave also to announce, that the 
ingenious Dr. Wilkinson, of Bath, (whose 
new pump-room is just what a pump; 
room ought to be, a rational exhibition 
of natural productions,) has lately made 
some remarks on Septaria, that bid fair 
to lead to a system explanatory of the 
mode of formation of metallic vems; 
and which are drawn from actual obser- 
vation at Harwich, on the pyritic clays 
there, 

We have also found out the head of 
a new zoophite, a species of the Bottle 
encrinus, chiefly by the industrious re- _ 
searches of Mr. Millar, who first cou- 
jectured that the calcareous spots im 
our black rock ‘were occasioned by 
filtration ihrovgh these heads; ae 



































Mr. Benton, actually meeting with one, 
nearly intire, in a decomposing mass of 
limestone, gave us the true key to those 
observations, and explained the use of 
the many plates and fragments of ma- 
milla, which we have been long disco- 
vering on the crevices of that rock. 
Mr. Mitiar will soon give this history to 
the public. I have many fragments, 
and we have reason to think there are 
three or four new sorts, as there are as 
many varieties of stems enclosed in the 
black mass, which is a mere irregular 
deposit of fragments of the zoophite 
tribe, shells and palates of fish, with 
some madrepores; it has an elaborate 
and elegant form. G. CUMBERLAND. 
Bristol; October 4, 1815. 


P.S, : have nearly terminated my col- 
lection of all the. parts of the Bradford 
Encrinate, and made very correct drawings 
of them. When I see an opportunity, I 
mean to publish them, as it will give a key 
to the system of nearly all of the species, 

—_— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, : 

S the case of the unhappy persons, 

throughout the country, who are 
afflicted with insanity, has at length, 
though late, attracted that universal 
commiseration which was always due 
to it; it will hardly be necessary for me 
to offer an apviogy for obtruding on your 
notice an account of some proceedings 
in the West Riding of the county of 
York, otherwise of alocal nature. 

In consequence of great abuses found 
and proved to exist in the management 
of the Lunatic Asylum at York, the 
magistrates of this Kiding thought it ex- 
pedient to avail themselves of the 
powers vested in them by act of parlia- 
ment, to provide a suitable place for the 
reception of their own lunatic poor. 

A motion to this effect was made at 
the Pontefract general sessions, in the 
spring of 1814, by Col. Cooke, of Ows- 
ton, and seconded by myself. ‘To ob- 
yiate the possibility of any objection to 
the measure, I had prepared a short 
statement of the abuses above alluded 
to, which I would have verified, if re- 
quired, on oath. It was not, however, 
necessary, for the expedicucy of the 
measure was immediately and unani- 
mously admitied, two gentlemen quly 
out of twenty entertaining some differ- 
ence of opinion with respect to the best 
mode of proceeding. 

At the Leeds sessions, held in October 
1814, visiiing justices were appointed, 
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who have held meetings from time to 
time to carry the project into execution. 

The neighbourhood of Wakefield was 
considered the most eligible situation in 
the Riding, and a piece of land has beem 
purchased contiguous to the Ab 
turnpike road, about twenty minutes 
walk from the old church in that town,, 
containing about twenty-three acres. 
The building will stand on a gentle de- 
clivity, nearly in the centre of this plot 
of ground, and will command extensive 
views to the east, south, and west, over 
the town of Wakefield ; and its principal 
elevation will face to the south, 

A small spring of excellent water, 
which the late very droughty scason ne- 
ver totally exhausted, entering the 
ground at the west corner, crosses it dia- 
goually,and will pass under the building., 

As it is intended to face the whole of 
this edifice with a species of brick of a 
gvod stone colour, procured from Wal- 
ling Fen, its appearance at the. distance 


from which it must necessarily be view-- 


ed by passengers, across the extensive 
airing grounds, and the gardens for the 
use and occupation of the patients, will 


have all the beauty of stoue. And from. 
the nature of its situation, it will sur-. 


vey the whole of the neighbouring coun- 
try, without the disadvantage of being 
itself overlooked, 


The greatest care has been taken in 


the selection of the plan. Previous to 
the adoption of one out of a great num- 
ber offered to us, the old and new Beth-. 
lem, St. Luke’s and Guy’s Hospitals, 
the Leicester and Nottingham Asylums, 
and the inimitable infirmary at Derby, 
had been carefully inspected by myself; 
and most of them by the successful can- 


didates, (Messrs. Watson and Pritchett, , 


of York,) who had also visited the insti- 


tutions at Glasgow, Edinburgh, New-- 


castle, and the Quakers’ Retreat. 
The ground plan of the building whieh 
it is intended to erect will resemble the 


letter H, it being found that this form, - 


in addition to many other advantages, 
admits of facility of inspection in an 
equal degree with the panopticon plans, 
One side. wil be appropriated to the 
men, the other to the women: their se- 
paration being so thoroughly provided 
for, that, neither in the several parts of 
the building, por in the airing courts, 
will they be abie to sce or hear cach 
other. 

The staircases occupy the two points 
of intersection, aud, by an ingenious 


contrivance, the apothesary and matron 


wil 
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will be able to look from them into torty 
different rooms and galleries, unseen 
themsclves. 

Much care has been taken to provide 
for the casy and complete classification 
of the patients. 

The whole will be fire-proof, as every 
room, cell, and gallery, both in the upper 
end lower story, will have a vaulted 
brick ceiling and stone floor. 

The window frames will be of cast 
iron, to give the necessary security with- 
out the appearance of restraint. 

The powers of the steam-engine will 
be applied to washing, mangling, pump- 
ig, &c. &c. It will also supply steam 
to warm two baths, one at each end of 
house; and also to a very simple appa- 
ratus, by which the priucipal culinary 
processes will be expeditiously and 
economically performed. <A stone table 
hasa groove near its circumference filled 
with water, upon this a tin cover, whose 
edge is accurately fitted to the groove, 
is let down by a pulley, the space within 
being thus made steam-tight. Steam is 
then intreduced by a pipe into this 
apace, through an aperture in the table, 
and boils the meat set upon it. By 
means of a current of air made to pass 
over a surface of hot iron, every room, 
cell, and gallery, may be heated at plea- 
sure, to more than 60 degrees of I’aren- 
heit; and, to correct an unhealthy dry- 
areas in the air, arising from this cause, 
vapour can be admitted from the boiler 
of the engine. 

The flues also, by means of which a 
warm air may be made to pervade 
every part of the house in winter, will 
also be convertible to a similar use in 
the summer, viz. that of introducing a 
cooled and refreshing “air. 

As to the manner in which the build- 
ing will be lighted, I can only express a 
wish that it’ may, and a helief that it 
will, be lighted with gas; for then it 
will not be necessary, during the win- 
ter, to shut up the miserable patients in 
darkness, from four in the afternoon 
till eight the next morning: thus en- 
veloping in gloom, equally with others, 
such of thein also as might find some 
alleviation of their affliction, in light 
or apcupation. 

Surrounded by plantations, and ail 
unsightly and reaily uunecossary iron 
grates and bars being avoided, the build- 
ing will exhibit the appearance of a 
handsome geuticman’s residence. 

By returns produced throughout the 
Ridiog it appears, that the number of 
lunatic paupers in it exceeds 650. ‘This 
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institution is intended to seceive 150 ef 
the worst of them, disposing one in each 
bed, and one bedin each night-room, o¢ 
cell. The partition walls of a certain 
number of the bed rooms, are so con- 
trived that two or three of them can be 
thrown into one, without injury to the 


building, for several patients to sleep in 


one room, if it be thought desirable. _ 

On Thursday, the 2d inst. at a meet- 
ing at Wakefield, Lord Milton in the 
chair, contracts were entered into, with 
securities and conditions, that the whole 
should be completed in June 1817, for 
the sum of 20,300 ; the expence, inclu- 
ding the purchase of the land, furniture, 
engine, warming apparatus, &c. &e. wilf 
not, I think, exceed 28,0001. 

Dr. Richardson and Dr. Crowder, 
two long-established and eminent phy- 
sicians in Wakefield, have, with their 


usual liberality, offered their atten- 


dance gratis. 


Weare muchindebted to Mr.S. Tuke, 
the author of the History of the Retreat, 


for attending our meetings, and giving” 


us much useful information on the sub- 
ject: and I entertain a confident hope, 
that the continuance of the zeal and care, 
already manifested in the formation of 
the establishment, will be secured to its 
superintendance and management, and 
that it will thereby be rendered an ho- 
nor, and an example, not only to the 
other two Ridings of this county, but te 
the kingdom at large. 
GonpFrey Hieeins. 
Shellow Grange, near Ferrybridge ; 
Nov. 8, 1815. 
— ‘ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magasing, 
SIR, 
E are under much obligations te 
your worthy and intelligent cor- 
respondent Mr. G. Cumberland, for his 
just and sensible animadversions in your 
last Magazine on the abuses of stage- 
coach travelling. His regulations ap- 
pear to embraee almost every advantage 
to the traveller that can be wished far, 
and they are, at the same time, caleu- 
lated to afford a fair and liberal remune- 
ration to the proprietors of the coaches. 
Mr. C. has omitted to notice the arbi- 
trary practice of handling the unfortu- 
nate passengers from one machine into 
another during the middte of the night, 
an intolerable and even occasionally fatal 
grievance to persons of a weak constitu- 
tion in cold and inclement nights. He 
has likewise left unnoticed the bein, 
frequently compelled to sit down to, 
pay for, a miserable repast, called a sup» 
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per, which is rather calculated to check 
than to ex¢ite an appetite. Itis scarce- 
ly possible that persons getting into a 
eoach at seven or eight o’clock in the 
evening can be sensible of the real calls 
of hunger at midnight; or, if they happen 
tv have this gluttonous prupeusity, it 1s 
an easy matter for them to provide some 
portable meal for the gratification of 
their ravenous cravings. 

It remains only, in completion of Mr. 
Cumberland’s laudable plan of improve- 
meat, to fix on some new and excellent 
model or models for travelling machines, 
adapted to different classes of people; 
and a government as patriotic as your 
correspondent would long since have 
offered an adequate reward for such an 
invention. I would beg Ieave to . re- 
commend this measure to the consider- 
ation of the manager of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, or to the go- 
yernors of other public institutions. 

Pray inform your correspondent W.N. 

. 312, that St. Swithin bas just as much 
to do with the rain that may fall on his 
day as St. Peter, or any other saint, 
would have had if his day had fallen on 
the 15th of July. It is the result of ex- 
perience, that, if rainfall about this time, 
and so it very generally happens, for 
astronomical reasons, it will coutinue for 
some long time afterwards. In foreign 
countries several other saints are used on 
similar occasions, and at home St. Simon 
and Jude on the 28th of October. 

: Ki. 
—=— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

LLOW me to prefer as a running 

. ue . . . 

L™® title for this enquiry, Who.compiled 
the Ecclesiasticus? and to proceed with 
the investigation broken off at p. 310 of 
the 39th volume. 

I contend that the king alluded to in 
the preface to the Ecclesiasticus, can be 
no other than the third Ptolemy Ever- 
getes, the son of Juba and Selene, who 
was titular king at Alexandria, after 
Egypt became a Roman province. 

‘here are only the three alternatives 
already enumerated. Now it cannot be 
Ptolemy Evergetes the first: because 
(1) he did not reign thirty-cight years; 
because (2) the oppressed and rebellious 
state of Palestine, described in the thir- 
ty-sixth chapter of the Ecclesiasticus, 
¢annot be at all reconciled with the his- 
tory of his reign; because (3) the Alex- 
andrian version of the Scriptures, which 
Is repeatedly quoted in the Ecclesiasti- 
cus, did ‘not yet exist in his time ; and 
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because (4) the. first book of Macea- 
bees, which is twice quoted in the Ke- 
clesiasticus, (compare 1 Maccabees ii. 
v. 54, 55, and 56, with Ecclesiasticus 
xly. v. 23 and 24, and xivi. v. 7, 8, and 
9,) did not exist until the reign of Au. 
gustus. 
The two last propositions may be 


thought to require a more detailed proof. 


Be it observed then that, under the reign 
of Ptolemy Physcon, and about 125 
years before the Christian era, Aristobu- 
lus first *obtained (2 Maccabees i, 10) 
that copy of the Jewish scriptures, from 
which he translated the first five books, 
and dedicated them, under the name of 
the Pentateuch, to Ptolemy Physcon. 
Be it further observed, that the author 
of first Maccabees (viii. v..16) describes 
the Roman people by saying, “‘ that they 
committed their government to one maa 
every year, who ruled over all. their 
country, and that all were obedient 4o 
that one.” ‘This description is not. true. 
of any period during the Roman repub- 
lic; for then there were two censula 
every year: it is not true of the dieta~ 
torship of Julius Ceesar, for that wasnet 
renewed annually. It is not true of the 
interval domineered by a triumvirate, 
nor is it true of any period subsequent 
te ibe assumption of the august and im- 
perial titles by Octavius, on whom 

were couferred for ten years. It applies 
ouly to that short period between the 
battle of Actinm and the acceptance of 
the emperorship, while Augustus was 
yearly re-appointed chief consul, and 
united in appearance the characters of 
an annual and of a sole magistrate. The 
author of first Maccabees, therefore, ob- 
tained his ideas of the Roman world dr- 
ring the four or five years immediately. 
succeeding the battle of Actium. 

These two objections to dating the 
enterprize of translating the Ecclesiasti- 
cus under Ptolemy Evergetes the 
derived from the citation of the Alexan- 
dyian version, and of the first book of 
Maccabees, are certainly fatal. Yet, in 
the opinion of several commentators, 
they. are somewhat countcrpoised by an 
apparent mark of date occurring in the 
fiitieth chapter (v. 1—21) in which the 
installation of the high-priest Simon is 
described, ‘This Simon is called; in a 
parenthesis, ‘‘son of Onias;” and: the 


-ceremony of his inauguration is de- 


scribed, it should seem, by an eye-wit- 
ness. ‘This eye-witness may- have been 
* Owen's “ Brief Account” has some 
critical but no historical valye. j 
: the 
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the grand-father who composed, or the 
grandson who,translated, the Ecclesias- 
ticus. 

There were two Simons, sons of Onias, 
who became high-priests at Jerusalem. 
Josephus, in the second chapter of the 
twelfth book of his Archzology, men- 
tidns tke first Onias, whose son was call- 
ed Simon the just, and was father to the 
second Onias, who again named his son 
Simon: the levitical son, or first-born 
male, in a Jewish family, being com- 
monly denominated after the graridfa- 
ther. Moreover Josephus expressly 
states, at the beginning of the fourth 
chapter of the same twelfth book of the 

gy, that the second Onias, the 
sou of Simon the just, was cotemporary 
with Ptolemy Evergetes the first, who 
sent a commissioner to enquire concern- 
his conduct about the revenues of 
Sertizalem. The first Simon, son of 
@nias, had already flourished under 
Ptoleiny Philadelphus ; and, under Ever- 
tes the first, the father of the second 
imon was for a long time high-priest. 
The installation of tle son of Onias may 
have oecurred therefore in this reign, 
but cannot possibly have occurred so 
late as either under the second or under 
the third Livergetes. 

Now, here is a real inconsistency. 
The long reign of the first Evergetes 
terminated 221 years before the Chris- 
tian era, so that a writer whio saw the 
iustallation of the son of Onias the se- 
cond, cannot possibly have lived to quote 
the first book’ of Maccabees. 

This knot 1*ay best be untied, or ra- 
ther cut, by supposing the words, “ son 
of Onias,” to be a gloss, or interpolation. 
Two Simons, sons of Onias, having be- 
come high-priests at Jerusalem, and be- 
img conspicuous in the ecclesiastic an- 
nals of the Jews, the name Simon, son of 
Onias, of coursc became very familiar 
to the genealogists, to the temple- 
scribes, to the readers, commentators, 
and copyists of the sacred books. “Son 
of Onias” must have been an cpithet so 
habitually associated with the name of 
the high-priest Simon, that it would al- 
most inevitably trip from the tongue of 
2 dictator, or slip from the pen of a co- 
pyist, where the text had only Simon. 

Suppose the words “son of Onias” 
omitied, the passage in the fifticth chap- 
ter of the Ecclesiasticus van then be ap- 
plied: to other high-pricsts of the same 
name, Simon. It can plausibly be ap- 
plied to Simon Maccabzeus, son of Mat- 
tathias, Who flourished under Evergetes 
the sccond; or to Simon Cautheras, son 
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of Boethus, who flourished under Hetoa 
the great, about two generations before 
the time of Evergetes the third. Phat 
it ought to be applied to one Of theys 
two is the more probable, as the Simon 
of the Ecclesiasticus fortified the t 

(I. v. 4 and 11), and was installed 
peculiar solemnity, which is not 

of the Oniassons, first or seconds Batis 
related of both these subsequent Simons, 
Minute circumstances must be attend- 
ed to, in order to decide, wether the 
installation described in the Ecclestasti- 
cus is more likely to have been that. of 
the son of Maitathias, or that of the son 
of Boethus. 

Simon, son of Mattathias, (1 Mac- 
cabces xiii. v. 52,) “ made the hill of the 
temple, that was by the tower, stro 
than it was ;’’—and he entered intoi 
three-and-twentieth day of the se 
month, in the hundred and seventy- 
year, (v. 51,) with thanksgiving, an 
branches of palm-trees, and with harps 
and cymbals, and with viols, and hymns 
and songs.” 

This 171 year of the era of Seleneus 
curiously coincides with the thirty-eigh 
year of Evergetes the second, counting 
from the death of Epiphanes. So ‘that, 
if the compiler of the Eccla*iasticus, 
found, as he says, his Hebrew ghomo- 
logy during this thirty-eighth year, he 
must, in the short space of one month 
and twenty-three days, have not only 
had the luck to discover, the eagerness 
to read, and the patience to translate it 
entirely, but have composed also the nu- 
merous interstitial paragraphs, and havé 
moreover travelled from Alexandria te 
Jerusalem, to be present at the instafla- 
tion so minutely and emphatically ccle- 
brated toward the end of his book. ' The 
improbability of sach singular activit 
invalidates much the scheme of dat 
which would apply to the son of Matta- 
thias, the ecclesiastic description of the. 
high-priest, Simon. : 

The installation detailed in the Ecele- 
siasticus, carries with it no symptoms of 
military triumph, like that described .in 
the book of Maccabees. The hymn pre- 
served, (Ecclesiasticus 1. Vv. 22--25,) 
contains no thanksgiving for success m 
war, as that sung during the triumpltal 
procession of the son of Mattathias in- 
dubitably would; no mention oceurs U 
it, as inthe book of Maccabees, of wavi 
the palins of victory, and sounding 
instruments of military music... 

The bitter hatred of the Jews @ 
the Samaritans, distinctly appears 2 
Ecclesiasticus(l. v.25 and 26) avo 
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This hatred, which .ogiginated in a com- 

tition of the respeetive priests, was 
founded on the conduct of the Samari- 
tans, who, to escape being plundered by 
Antiochus, dedicated their temple to the 
Greek Jove. Occasional conformity 
gives little offence at the time, because 
it passes for the most prudent course ; 
but it usually incurs the fate of being 
greatly cried down afterwards, and 
treated as a mean apostacy, whenever 
the profession of the oppressed faith be- 
comes allowable and honourable, Du- 
riag the whole reign of Ptolemy Physcon, 
or thesecond Evergetes, it is unlikely that 
this trimming of the Samaritans shonld, 
as yet, have been very actively reviled 
by the pricsthood of Jerusalem. The 
flexility of the Samaritans, while. the 
memory of their persecution lasted, must 
have appeared among the people to be 
the safer and more profitable course, 
A national hereditary animosity, founded 
on fulminations against this idolatrous 
time-serving, could not, during such im- 
pressions, grow up. Butit had already 
grown up, when the Eoclesiasticus was 
written; therefore, the latest of the as- 
signable dates is the likelier date. | 

Had the description of the installation 
of Simon, given in the Ecclesiasticus, 
been already extant, when the author of 
first Macvabees wrote, it would have 
been noticed, copied, or abridged by him. 
If it relates to the son of Mattathias, it 
must have been already. extant. But it 
happens, on the contrary, that. the book 
of Maccabees supplies a verse or .two to 
the Ecclesiasticus; whereas, no quota- 
tion of this last. book occurs any where 
prior tothe many citations in the* gospels 
and epistles. 

Let us now recapitulate., If the first 
case or hypothesis, that the Ecelesias- 
ticus was written under Evergetes the 
first, begivenup, (1.) because Evergetes, 
the first did not reign. thirty-eight years ; 
(2.) becauseno jealousy against aheathen 
magistrate then .prevailed, to call forth, 
the sentiments of the thirty-sixth chapter; 





* Of these citations, the following ts the 
earliest and most remarkable. In the 
hymn ascribed to Mary, by the. author of 
the document preserved and~ transcribed 


in. the two-first chapters of Luke, (7. 52,) a” 


ge is quoted trom the Ecc'esiasticus: 
(x. 16. and 17 ;) which must, therefore, have 
been known to Zacharias,.the author of 
that document. He wrote, -as has bea, 
proved in a Letter, concerning the fwo first . 
chapters ‘of Luke, 1819, after the tlefention, 
and “before the execution, of John tlie 
Baptist. 
Montuty Mac. No. 276, 
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(3.) because. the Alexandrian version of 
the scriptures, which is quoted in the 
Ecclesiasti¢us, did not exist in his time; 
and (4.) because the book of Maccabees 
which is quoted in the Ecclesiasticus, 
did also not exist in his time—the epi-. 
thet “son of Onias,” must fall with it, 
as a false reading, as a posterior inter- 
polation. ) 
~ If the second case, or hypothesis, that 
the Ecclesiasticus was written under 
Evergetes the second, be given up, (1,) 
because the installation of the son o 
Mattathias preceded the practicable. 
return from Agypt of the compiler of 
the Ecclesiasticus; (2.) because his in- 
stallation was a military triumph, nota 
peaceful pomp, like that described in the 
Ecelesiasticus; (3.) because the theolo- 
gic hatred of the Jews against the Sa- 
maritans, which is so pointedly expressed 
in the Ecclesiasticus, cannot be _referre 
to the times of Evergetes the sccond ; 
and (4.) because the description. of this 
installation was unknown to the author 
of the first book of Maccabees; whereas, 
the book of Maccabees, which originated. 
under Augustus, was known to the com- 
- « «© « « ++ Only the third 
or hypothesis, remains tenable. 
With this proposition, that the Eccle- 
siasticus was written uader Evergetes 
the third, all the phenomena will be 
found consistent. In the thirty-eig “4 
year of the battle of ‘Actfum, t Kine 
Ptolemy Evergetcs the third, who was 
grandson to Anthony and Cleopatra, : 
would already be grown upto manhood, 
and be of age to wear hig title, And 


Case, 


. 
> 


‘ with his times, the subordinate marks of. 


date all tally. The high spirit of liber- 
ty, of almost rebellious hostility to the. 
omans, which breaks loose in the thir- 
ty-sixth chapter (v. 3 and 7—11), is 
such as ought to charaeterize the sub-' 
jects of a Tiberius and a Calignia, and. 
such as was really prevalent at that very 
period in Jerusalem.’ Moreover, . the. 
peculiar value which is set on fatth 
wisres, iM the Christian system, begins to’ 
make its appearance in the Ecclesiasti-’ 
cus (xxv. v. 12): no such idea was in. 
circulation a century before Christianity,. 
it was likely to begin in a mind formed. 
by medical studies. Finally, Josephus. 
relates, that, under the first. priesthood. 
of Simon, son of Boethus, Herod built a 
palace, or barrack, in the upper. city, 
where" the temple stood, which would: 
contain easily (A¥chxo, xv, ¢. ix, . 3,), 
seteral companies of men ; so that, of the 
priesthood of the son of Boethus, if might 
3G be 





be truly affirmed, that under him the 
temple was fortified. Concerning his 
installation not much is absolutely 
Known, yet it is peculiarly likely to have 
beon very pompoas, as he was advanced 
to the hi riesthood for the purpose 
of ennobling his family, into which He- 
tod the great was miéditating to marry. 
And it is some corroboration of the sus- 
cion that the son of Boethus mast be 
Simon of the Ecclesiasticus, that his 
remarkable personal beauty is there no- 
ticed. with delight (1. v. 11), and that, 
weoording to Joseplmus, he was father to 
a woman no less distinguished for perfec- 
tion of external form, the celebrated 
ne. 
- A writer attached to the Hillelian 
ty at Jerusalem, would willingly 
dwell on the installation of a high priest, 
Whose election by the Sanhedrim even 
the Herodians had recognized. For the 
elian party aimed at recovering to 

e Sanhedrim that right of appointing 
the high-priest, which the house of He- 
rod had usurped, Now it is maintaina- 
ble that Hillel himself was the author 
6f the Hebrew original, whence the ex- 
tant Ecclesiasticus has been derived. 
Hillel hid probably thé fore-name Jesus, 
because his son Zacharias, and his 
rrandson Gamaliel, both named chil- 

hm of Thiteea x b how: is 0 seem 
té have composed a book of apophthegms 
(seé Bartolocci, article Hillel Hazaken ), 
one Of which was, Noli de proximo tuo 
judicium ferre, quo usque pervenias ad 
statum ipsius, ‘Tus sentence nearly oc- 
curs in the Ecclesiasticus (xxxi. v. 15). 
And the description of Jesus, the grand- 
father, prefixed to the Ecclesiasticus in 
the second prologue, exactly tallies with 
the known character and acquirements 
of the great Hillel. My grandfather, 
Jesus,” says the son of Sirach, “when 
he had much given himself to the read- 
iag of the Law, and the Prophets, and 
other books of our fathers, and had got- 
ten therein good. judgment, was drawn 
on also himself to write something per- 
taining to learning and wisdom. 

From the foregoing it results, that the 
Yesus of Jerusalem, who compiled the 
Greek Ecclesiasticus, must have flou- 
rished under Ptolemy Evergetes the 
third ; and that he was resident in Egypt, 
perhaps for education, im the eighth year 
of the Christian era, or thirty-cighth of 
the battle of Actium. In-all likelihood 
he was born seven or cight years befoge 
the commencement of the Christian era ; 
beeause it was notusual to send young 
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men to the coll at Alexandria 
about fifteen se etinhide years of a Mig 
Having thus far ascertained the ps 
riod of time in which the author of the 
Ecclesiasticus flourished, a ma 


Loom gg. . ‘his writings, wh 
unfold the singular and still enigma- 
tical incidents of his life. wel 
To the Editor of the Menthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
OUR enquirer, W. N. page 312, 
in your last Magazine, will find a 
satisfactory account of the superstitious 
opinion respecting St. Swithin’s Day, ix 
Bourn’s Gazetteer, 2d. edit. p. 887. 
Your enquirer will also find -there, 
reference made to some other work, 
where a more particular account is 
given. B. 
Nov. 13, 1815. 
Ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
| | Gees for some time past made 
4 aconsiderable number of obser- 
vations on the celestial bodies in the 
day-time, the following conclusions, 
among many others, have been ésta- 
blished from a great number of experi- 
ments and observations :—+viz. that, in 
every instance, an increase of the magni- 
fying power of the telescope has the 
principal effect in rendering a stax -easily 
perceptible in day-light; that the dimi- 
nution of the aperture of the object-glass 
produces a very slight-effect; in some 
cases, none at all; and that, when the 
aperture is contracted beyond a certainli- 
mit, it produces a hurtful effect, and ever 
prevents the object from being distin- 
guished. These conclusions, I have 
reason to believe, coincide with the de- 
ductions of others who have made simi- 
lar observations ; so that it may be ‘con- 
sidered as a fact sufficiently established, 
that magnifying power is requisite for 
distinguishing a star in the day-time, 
from the surface of the earth ; and that, 
the more the magnifyi wer is en- 
creased, the more cplauild nad brilliant 
the star appears. 
Query :—-Whiat is the reason why the 
magnifying power of telescopes 
this effect? ‘ 
With regard to the planetary bedies, 
a probable solution might be given, from 
the consideration, that the telescope; by. . 
enlarging the visual angie, presents a 


Jarger surface to the eye; which ane. 


























the reason why the moon is visible in the 
day-time to the naked eye. But this 
reasoning wfil not apply to the fixed 
stars; since no telescope is found to 
augment their apparent size, so as to 
make them resemble planetary ‘disks; 
the greatest magnifying power hitherto 
used, exhibiting them only as so many 


luminous points. I am aware, that it . 


may be said, that the telescope excludes 
almost all the light except what comes 
from the object, and thereby prevents 
the impression made by its light from 
being effaced; and that, by encreasing 
the magnifying power, the ground upon 
which it is seen becomes darker, forming 
a greater contrast to the light of the star. 
That the first of these considerations, 
however, is not sufficient to account for 
the effect, I am convinced from the fol- 
lowing experiment. Having provided 
a long tube, blackened in the inside, and 
furnished with proper apertures to ex- 
clude the extraneous light, I have fre- 
quently directed it to a star, about sun- 
set, when it was casily seen with a very 
small degree of magnifying power, but 
could never perceive it through thetube, 
though I was perfectly certain it was 
pointed directiy to the star. ‘This expe- 
riment, though frequently repeated, has 
uniformly failed of success, in detecting 
a star, or a planet, even in the most fa- 


vourable circumstances, till they become . 


visible to the naked eye. ‘That the 


darkness of the ground on which a star : 


is seén, is not, of itself, sufficient to ac- 
count for the effect produced by magni- 
fying power, is also evident from the 
following consideration; wiz. that by 
diminishing the aperture of the object- 
glass, we may produce as darka ground 
as we please; but this contraction of 
aperture will not produce the effect of 


rendering a star visible, if a small power . 


be applied; nay, by contracting the 
aperturo beyond a certain limit, we pre- 
vent a starfrom being seen, which would 
otherwise be quite perceptible. I am, 
therefore, induced to conclude, that some 
additional reasons must be assigned, 
why magnifying power produces this 
¢fiect, ‘To ascertain these reasons is the 
object of this query, 

For similar reasons, I should wish to 
be informed, if the fact be established 
beyond all doubt, that the stars are 

ble in the day-time, from the bottom 
ofa deep well or pit. This fact is gene- 
rally taken for granted, both by philoso- 
phers and by the vulgar, and has been 
asserted by many respectable writers, 
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both ancient and modern; but, of those 
whose works I have perused, no one as-’ 
serts that either he himself, or any of his 
learned | frie has. wi is 











lowing manner:—“ It is (says 
cause the lizht which proceeds 


reflections they must undergo in 
so that they can never reach oll 
a spectator at the bottom of it.” | 
for the same reason, they ought to 
visible through a long tube, wher 
rays of light are prevented from . 
the inside, by the interposition of proper 
apertures, and more especially when 
such a tube is accurately directed tg a 
particular star; which is contrary to 
many experiments I haye made te ascer- 
tain this point. Has any of your nu- 
merous philosophical readers, or corres- 
pondents, seen the stars from a ) pit, 
in the day-time? Are coalliers, S, 
or subterraneous surveyors, who are fre- 
quently in favourable situations for this 
purpose, known to have occasionally 
observed them? If so, are small stars 
distinguishable in such situations? Or 
is it only when a star of the first or se- 
cond magnitude happens to pass near 
the zenith, that such a p enen is 
perceived? 3 

Ts. it a fact, as has been asserted by 
some writers, that the celebrated astro- 
nomer Tycho Brahe, had an observator 
in a deep pit, or.dungeon, beset wi 
ldoking glasses where he sat, and con- 
templated the stars in the day-time,, as 
reflected from the murrors which were 
placed around him? 

An answer ta any of the above que- 


ries, by any of your correspondents, will 


much oblige 
Methwen, near Perth, 


~~ ; 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


I BIR, 


Tuomas Dick. 


AM anxious to avail myself of your. 
excellent en to give publi- 
d el 
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city to the following particulars of an 
obscure son of’ science, who, under 
more favourable circumstances, would, 
ptobably, have been a bright orna- 
ent of the country which produced 
- Mr. Thomas Glass was the only son 
of a little farmer and schoolmaster, in 
the village of Titcombe, near Great Bed- 
win, Wilts, who possessed a copyhold 
estate in that parish, which he occupied 
himself, and afterwards left to his son. 
Some time after the demise of his father, 
Thomas took an annuity, in lieu of the 
“Tand, of Mr. Edward Tanner, the lord 
of the manor, Upon this annuity Thomas 
dlass lived, in a very decent and respec- 
fable manner, with the assistance of a 
pittance, which he gained hy keeping a 
ttle school, and by measuring harvest 
work for the neighbouring farmers. He 
was about forty years of age, when he 
married a widow, much more advanced 
ja years than himself, who-had been 
twice married before, to persons of the 
names of Beverster abd Cox. It seems 
that Glass, who was himself one of the 
singers in church, and a perfect master 
of the seicnce of music, was first attract- 
ed by the vocal powers of the lady, who, 
at length, tiade such advances in -his 
allections, as to induce him to change 
his resolution of celibacy. After his 
death, which took place in 1774, pro- 
bably hastened by habits of intempe- 
rance, in which he indulged during the 
latter part of his life, his widow enjoyed 
ihe samie anmiify to her death; and, 
while her liealfh would permit, conti- 
tied her husband's school, and took the 
jead in the village choir. 
‘. The numerous manuscripts of music 
aiid of ‘mathematics which Mr. Glass 
Jeft*bebind hins, of his own composition 
‘¢ compilation, evince a very considera- 
le knowledge of music, and a progress 
in the highest branches of the mathtma- 
tics, joined to indefatigable assiduity and 
attéention,-and which fully entitle him 
* ‘to this attempt to rescue his memory 


from oblivion.” L. E. 
“R.M. A. Nov. 11, 1815. . 
To the Edttor of the’ Monthly Magazine. 


. SIR, 
MEEING in a late Number an ac- 
count of the duty paid to govern- 





ment by the Norwich Fire-Office, fer the 
years 1811, 12, and 13; and, shaving 
read in the Morning Chronicle an ac 
count of the duty paid by the London 
T'ire-Offices for the year 1813, and 
stating that the duty has risen conside- 
rably within the last eight years; I take 
the liberty of enclosing you the retarn 
of duty paid by some of the C 
Fire-Offices for the year 1809, which 
lately saw inserted in a Bath news- 


paper. 


£t. 8 d, 
Aberdeen .....-0- 1061 5 Q: 
Bath (Old) ..-...-. 1554 1 Q 
Bath (Sun) ..-.... o, »Akee aaa 
Bristol (Crown) .... 1448 9 3 
Birmingham........ 3343 4 9 
Caledonian ..,..... 3966 2 1. 
County ....222.4-22 11279 6 & 
Dundee ......2..-.. 1514 18°24" 
Edinburgh (Friendly) 2846 141% 
Essex (Equitable) .. 1736 1 
Finchinfield ......-.. 71 0.8 
Fite eevee enees Seeeee 587 10 40 ; 
Glasgow coeee wereees 1817. 9. 4, 
Hants... -cccccsesess 1910 1.10, 
Hercules (Edinburgh) 633 5 10. 
Kent Cee ereeeneses 6284 8.9. 
Neéweastle --+++++:.. 3737 18 4 
Norwich...+.... .. - 3618 9 2 
Norwich (Equitable) 750 7 0 
Norwich (Union) -.-+ -10145 16 9° 
Norwich (Anchor) -- 389 7 10° 
Salamander--+++«..+ + 2$290 4°12 
Shefficld...-. vo velete ‘ 786 18 0 
Suffolk «+eeseeves s+ 1699 «9 or 
Worcester ..++eees+s 2067 1854: 
West of England ... 3228 27 3: 
Yapmouth .......-,, 1358 12-9 


Having the returns of the duty paid 
by the London Fire-Offices, for the years 
1810, 11, 12, and 13, and never havisg 
seen any return for the Gountry Fire- 
Offices since 1809; if you could favour 
the public with the yearly retarns from 
the government account of the same, 
by your own knowledge, or through ‘the 
means of any of your correspondents, 
you would be rendering a great service 
to the country in general; as I am 
well aware that the nature of Fire- 
Insurance is not known in the country 
so generally as it ought to be. By yoar 
publishing the same in your valuable 
Magazine, it may induce many personas 
to secure themselves, who are ignorant 
of the benefits arising from the same. 

Bath, ‘THo. Howell, 


y 
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“COLLECTIONS FROM AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


—f— 


[Tue following article, though not expressly 
printed/in America as a specimen of 
American Literatare, and therefore not 

. in exaet accordance with the intention 
of our general title ; yet it so peculiarly 

_ elaims a place in our pages, and is so en- 
tirely American, that it has appeared 
to us this department could not in the 
present month be more interestingly fill- 
ed.—For our next and subsequent num- 
bers we are provided with some beautiful 
compositions, that will do justice to 
the expectations which our readers have 
formed from this article.] 





To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, Birmingham ; Nov. 3. 
Y late venerable and lamented fa- 
ther, Dr. Toulmin, used occasi- 
onally to make communications for your 
valuable miscellany, and the most nume- 
rous were, 1 believe, letters, or extracts 
from letters, from my brother in America, 
They have in general afforded considera- 
ble interest to such of your readers as 
have spoke to me on the subject, and I 
hope to a much wider circle. 

if you think the enclosed account, 
addressed to the editor of, and published 
in, the “ Raleigh Register,” will contri- 
bute to the same object, it is much at 
your service, together with such remarks 
as Ican glean, by way of illustration, 
from his letter to my tather, dated the 
10th of last July. - For three years past, 
in consequence of the war with América, 
almost all intercourse with my brother 
has becn suspended ; and, although the 
enclosed was written more than two 
years ago, it has only been received two 
or three wecks. 

Fort Stoddart, in the neighbourhood 
of which he resides, is on the Mobile 
River, in the 31st degree of north lati- 
tude, 30 miles from the bay of Mobile, 
about 180 from New Orleans, and be- 
tween 2 and 300 miles east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, 

Speaking of a journey which he took 
with three of his children, about the early 
part of the year 1813, he says, “}’rom 
Kentucky we went to Raleigh, in North 
Carolina, thence through South Carolina, 
Georgia, and the country of the Creek 
Indians.—These Indians were then ac- 
tually meditating a war upon our settle- 
ments, but we didnot know it. ‘They 


behaved well enough to us; and, when 
pur carriage, ia crossing a small river, 
fll out of the boat, many of them 





plunged in and drew it out, and laughed 
heartily to see some of their 
who were bringing it over, flung into the 
river with the carriage. == : 
“The Creeks had made great pro- 
gress in civilized habits befére they were 
unhappily instigated to war. The Ame- 
rican government had taken the greatest 


pains to improve them, by ‘furnishii 
them not only with em ee py.r but w 
instructions. _ They many 


well inclosed, some orchards, comforta- 
ble honses, and the common implements 
of husbandry, with large stocks of cat- 
tle. One ‘thousand  spinning-wheels 
were nearly ready for them, being made 


in their country by order of ena | 
when I passed throughout. Now, alas 
all is a wide waste. The infatuated 
hostile Indians began by destroying all 
traces of civilization in their own coun- 
try ; cutting down their fruit trees, demo- 
lishing their chimnies, pulling up their 
floors, killing their cattle. Wher these 
things should be done, their prophets 
told them, the Great Spirit would pro- 
vide for them.’ Alas! they are now pe- 
rishing ; the victims of this delasion! 
Had not the United States, after con- 
quering them, ‘agreed to supply them 
with provisions, they must all have, pe- 
rished.” 

On hearing of the attack on Mim’‘s- 
fort, my brother, with his own, and se- 
veral other, familics, fled at midnight, in 
their boats, to Mobile, and there most 
happily escaped the destruction which 
so many others (about 300) had. met 
with. In a subsequent letter to that 
from which the above extracts aremade, 
he says, “ The Indians have been com- 
pletely subdued, and made peace nearly 
a year ago.” J. B. Tovsmin, . 





SAVAGE WARFARE. 

The following letter from Judge Toul- 
min to the editor of the Raleigh Regis- 
ter, gives a particular account of the 
late shocking massacre at Tensaw :— 

Mobile; Sept.7, 1813. 

Dear Sir,—The dreadful catastrophe 
which we have been some time antici- 
pating, has at length taken place. The 
Indians have broken in upon us in num- 
bers and fury unexampled. Our settle- 
ment is overrun, and our country, I fear, 
is on the eve of being depopulated. The 
accounts which we reccived led ws to: 
expect an atiqgck about the full moon of 
August; 
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August; and it was known at Pensacola, 
when the ammunition was given to the 
Todians, who were to be the leaders of 
the respective parties destined to attack 
the different parts of our settlement. 
The attempt which was made to deprive 
them of their ammunition, (issued by 
the Spaniards, on the recommendation 
of a British general,) on their way from 
Pensacola, and in which, it was said, 
the Indians lost more than twenty men, 
although only one-third of our people 
stood their ground, it is highly probable 
in some measure retarded their opera- 
tions; and the steady succession of rain 
contributed to produce the same effect. 
Had their attempt been conducted with 
more judgment, and supported with 
more vigor, there would have heen an 
end, for a time, of Indian warfare. In 
consequence of the delay, our citizens 
began to grow careless and confident; 
and several families, who had removed 
from Tensaw to Fort Stoddart, returned 
again and fella sacrifice to the merciless 
savages. Our whole plan of defence 
was crroneous ; it was adopted by the ci- 
tizens under an imperfect view of the 
extent of their.danger. From the best 
accounts which I can obtain, I suppose 
that there must have been twenty forts 
erected on the two sides of the river be- 
tween fort Stoddart and the upper set- 
tiements, a distance of about seventy 
miles, which in a country so thinly set- 
tled as ours, could not be maintained, 
even if they had been better constructed. 

About the 20th of August, intclligenee 
was communicated to us by the Choc- 
taw Indians, that in eight or ten days 
an attack would be made by distinct 
bodies of Creeks, on Mim’s-fort, in the 
‘Tensaw settlement, which is on the east 
side of the Alabama, nearly opposite to 
Fort Stoddart ; on the forts in the Forks 
of Tomhigbee and Alabama, on Eascly’s 
Fort, near the Choctaw line on the 
Tombigbee ; and finally on the fort, and 
United States trading-house, A very 
valuable officer, Major Beasley, of the 
Mississippi territory voluntecrs, com- 
manded at Fort Mim’s. About a mile 
or two from it was another fort, at 
Pierce’s Mills; and a few miles below 
that place, at another mill, a small party 
of suldiers was also stationed. Mim’s 
however, where the greatest number of 
familics and property were collected, 
seems to have beon the sole object of 
attack in that quarter. 

A few days before the attack, some 
negroes of Mr. M‘Girt’s, who lived in 
that part of the Creek territory which is 
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inhabited by half-breeds, had been sent 
up the Alabama to his plantation for 
corn; three of them were taken bya 
party of Indians; one escaped, 
brought down news of the approach 
the Indians. The officers gave but lit- 
tle credit to him, but they made some 
farther preparations to receive the ene- 
my. On the next day, Mr. James Cor- 
nels, a half-breed, and some white ime 
who had been out 6n the late battle- 
ground, and discovered a trail of a consi- 
derable body of Indians going towards 
Mr. M‘Girt’s, came to the fort, and in- 
formed the commanding officer of the 
discovery. Though their a ry did not 
appear to receive full credit, it occa- 
sioned greater exertions; and Satt 
and Sunday considerable work ‘was 
done to put the fort in a state of defenéé. 
—Sunday morning, three negroes wer 
sent out to attend the cattle, who soon 
returned with an account that they bad 
seen twenty Indians, Scouts were sent 
out to ascertain the truth of the 
They returned, and declared that 
could see no sign of Indians. One of 
the negroes belonging to Mr. Random 
was whipped for bringing what was 
deemed a false report. He was sent ont 
again on Monday, and saw a body of 
Indians approaching, but, afraid of being 
whipped, he did not return to Mim’s, 
but to Pierce’s-fort ; but before his stary 
could be communicated the attack was 
made. The commanding officer called 
upon Mr. Fletcher, who owned another 
of the negroes, to whip him also. He 
believed the boy, and resisted two or 
three applications; at length they had 
him actually brought out for the pur~ 
pose, when the Indians appeared in 
view of the fort.. The gate was open. 
The Indians had to come through aa- 
open field, 150 yards wide, before they 
could reach the fort, and yet they were 
within thirty steps of the fort at eleven 
o'clock in the morning before they were 
noticed. The sentry then gave the cry 
of “ Indians ;” and they immediately set 
up a most terrible war-whoop, and rush- 
ed into the gate with inconceivable ra- 
pidity, and got within it before the peo- 
ple of the fort had any opportunity.of 
shutting it. This decided their fate, 
Major Beasely was shot through the 
belly near the gate ; he called to the mep 
to take care of the ammunition, and ®, 
retreat to the houses. He went hi | 
toa kitchen, where it is supposed be 
must have been burnt, | 

The fort was originally square.» Mae 
jor Beasely had it enlarged by extending 
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the lines. of two sides about fifly feet, 
and putting up a new side, into which 
the gate was removed. 

The old line of pickets stood, and the 
Indians, upon rushing in at the gate, ob- 
tained possession of this additional part ; 
and through the port-holes of the old 
line of pickets fired on the people, who 
held the interior. On the opposite side 
of the port an offsett or bastion was 
made round the back gate, which being 
open on the outside was also taken pos- 
session of by the Indians, who, with the 
axes that lay scattered about, immedi- 
ately began to cut down the gate. 
There was a large body of Indians, 
though they probably did not exceed 
400. Our people seemed to sustain the 
attack with undaunted spirit. They 
took possession of the port-holes on the 
other lines of the front, and fired on the 
Indians, who remained in the field. 
Some of the Indians got on the block- 
house at one of the corners ; but, after 
firing a godd deal down upon the peo- 
ple, they were dislodged. They suc- 
ceeded, however, in setting fire to a 
house near the pickets, from which it 
was communicated to the kitchen, and 
from thence to the main dwelling-house. 
They attempted to do it by burning ar- 
rows, but failed. When the people in 
the fort saw that the Indians retained 
full possession of the outer court, that 
the gate continued open, that their men 
fell very fast, and that their houses were 


in flames, they began to despond, Some . 


determined to cut their way through the 
pickets andescape. Of the whole num- 
ber of white men and half-breeds in the 
fort, it is supposed that not more than 
twenty-five or thirty escaped, and of 
these many were wounded. The rest, 
and almost all the women and children, 
fell a sacrifice, either to the arms of the 
Indians or to the flames. The battle 
terminated about an hour, or an hour 
and a half, before sun-set. 

The information thus far was given 
to me by a person of character and cre- 
dibility, who was present during the 
whole scene, and who escaped through 
the opening made in the pickets. The 
women and children took refuge in an 
upper story of the dwelling-liouse; and 
tt ls said that the Indians, when the 
buildings were in flames, danced round 
them with savage delight. The helpless 
Victims perished in the flames. It 
also reported, that, when the buildings 
Were burning, and the few who remained 
Were exposed to the heavy fire of the 
enemy, they coliectcd as many as they 
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could of the guns of the deceased, and 
threw both them and the remaining 
stock of ammanition into the flames, to 
prevent their becoming sabservient in 
the hands of the Indians to the destruc- 
tion of their fellow citizens. Surcly this 
was an insiance Of determined resolution 
and benevolent foresight, of which there 
are not many examples. But, notwith- 
standing the bravery of our fellow citi- 
zens, the Indians carricd all before’ 
them, and murdered the armed and the 
helpless without discrimination, Our loss’ 
is seven commissioned officers, and about 
100 non-zommissioned officers and pri- 
vates of the first regiment of Missis- 
sippi territory volunteers. ‘There were 
about twenty-four families of _ men, 
women, and children in the fort, of whom 
almost all have perished, amounting to 
about 160 souls. I reckon, however, 
among them about six families of half- 
breeds, and seven Indians. ‘There were 
also about 100 negroes, of whom a large 
proportion were killed. ‘The half-breeds 
have uniformly done themselves honer, 
and those who survive will afford great 
assistance in the p osecution of the war. 
Some of the most respectable among 
them were at Pierce’s fort, and are 
ready with all their dexterity, and all 
their courage, to avenge the death of 
their friends, and the destruction of their 
property. It was principally through 
them that we learnt that the real object 
of the Indians, in obtaining ammunition 
at Pensacola, was to make immediate 
war on the white people, and that thé 
idea entertained in the eastern part o 
the Creek nation, that this was only a 
second and remote object, was. not 
founded in fact, and was probably sug- 
gested merely for the purpose of putting 
us off our guard, and keeping out ‘of 
sight the real intention of their revolt 
against. the constituted authorities of 
their nation. 

The mournful tale of the disaster cf 
Mim’s, reached the cantonment near 
Fort Stoddart, a distance of 16 miles, 
not till abont ten o’clock on Tuesday 
night. This cantonment (called Mount 
Vernon,) was very ill calculated for 
defence,‘and was, like the fort on Ten- 
saw, wonderfully incumbered by helpless 
families. It. had been suggested in the 


morning of that day, that the removal of 
the helpless to a place of security, would 
be highly expedient: but the difficulties 
of removal, and of support, when re- 
moved, presented themselves more for- 
cibly to the minds of many, than the dan- 
cer of delay; and even those who saw 
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propriety of the measare, could not 
el themee!ves to the idea of aban- 
their fellow citizens. When, 
however, the news of the massacre at 
Fovt Mim’s arrived, there was no longer 
any hesitation ; and, such was the hurry 
of a flight, conducted almost at midnight, 
that few took any thing with them, even 
to support themselves on their way to 
Mobile. Some pushed off by water, 
others fied by land in the darkuess of the 
night, and the whole face of the country 
exhibited a scene of consternation and 
distress : widows fled for the preservation 
of their own lives, whilst tortured by a 
beliefin the direful death of their bus- 
bands or friends; and some escaped from 
Fort Sieddart, lamenting, in the bitter- 
ness of agonised gricfs, the murder of 
mothors, fathers, sisters, and brothers.— 
The river was strowed with boats from 
Fort Stoddart te Mobile; and here 
many have no shelter, and no means of 
support, unless ihe commanding officer of 
the troops, impressed by a view of the 
distressing urgency of their situation, 
should afford them assistance out of the 
ie stores. 

What attacks have been made on the 
upper forts at St. Stephens, and in the 
orks, which are now reduced to two, 
I do not know; I fear, however, the same 
resalt as at Mim's; and all which the sur- 
vivers can hope for is, that some little 
respite may be afforded to the straggling 
mbabitants, and te the town of Mobile, 
after the forts are demolished; and that 
the necessity of taking cere of their 


wounded, and carrying Home 
der, May induce tie Indians t 
: Lit ba an Pre on the te a 

obile, on the military statig 
Fort Stoddart. pre 

Bat, at all events, I think it 
that, by the first quarter of the pea. 
moon, they will return in greatey 
and, as the Spaniards wadaull baa 
couraged them, it is possible that they 
muy then be reatly to support them, 
Shoald no assistance come from th 
Mississippi, from Tennessee, and from 
Georgia, the whole country, froth the 
Choctaws to the sea, will be a desdlats 
waste, and a white man will not dareto 
raise his head vut of the fimits of & mil. 
tary garrison. As it is, we have aban. 
doned our houses, our crops, and out 
herds; and, wherever the Indians’ hate 
appeared, they have involved the whol 
within their reach in one scene of 
lation. | 

It is said, that they have left ther | 
Wives and children at a western frontier 
settlement of the Creeks, on a branth 
of the Tombigbee, called the Black 
Warrior; and, should they be vl 
sed, (ef which, however, I see no} 
bility,) they will decamp with the whole, 
and join the western tribes. Had the 
Choctaws been engaged in our servite, 
they would have given them a chedk; 
but, as it is, our only hope for aid, o 
rather for revenge at a fature day, test 
on the energy of our fellow-citizens of 
the United States. 

Your’s, &e. Harry TouLmin | 
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xvin. Two Letters of Mr. Loche to Dr. 
Granville, afterwards Dean of Dur- 
ham ; from the Originuls, in the Pos- 
sessiom of Richard Rawlinson, LL.D. 


SIR, 

fests T not pass with you for a 
great empiric, if I offer but one 
remedy to the three maladies you com- 
piain of, or at least will you not think 
me to tise less care and application than 
bevotnes the naine of friend you honour 
me with, if I think to make one short 
atiswer serve to three papers you have 
sent ive in matters very diflerent? But, 
yet if it be found, as I imagine it will, 
that they all depend on the same causes, 
I believe you will think that they will 

not need different cures, 
J conceive then that the great diffi. 
, 


culty, uncertainty, and perplexity of 
thought you complain of in theo parti- 
culars, arises in a good measure fom 
this ground, that you think a’ mais 
obliged strictly and precisely at all times, 
to do that which, in itself, is absolutély 
best; and that there is always some at- 
tion so mcumbent upon a man, sO De 
cessary to be done, preferable all 
others, that, if that be omiitted, a maa 
certainly fails in his duty ; and all 
actions whatsoever, otherwise good ia 
themselves, yet coming in the place of 
some more important and att 
at that time might be done, are tau 
with guilt, and can be no more af a6 
ceptable offering to God than & ble- 
mnished victim under the law. | 


I confess ‘ty is sometimes % 
confess our duty evident 











Usted) 
evident, and the rule aad circumstances 
se determine it to the present perfor- 
mance,’ that.,there is no latitude left; 
nothing. ought. at that. time to come in 
the room of it, But this I think hap- 

s seldom; at least I may confidently 
ay it does not in the greatest part of 
the actions of our hves, whereiu [ think 
God, out of his infinite goodness, consi- 
dering our ignorance and frailty, hath 
jeft us a great libtrty. 

Love to God, and charity to ourselves 
and neighbours, are no doubt at all times 
indispensably necessary. But, whilst we 
keep those warm in our hearts, and siu- 
eercly prastise what they upon occa- 
suns suggest to us, £ cannot but think 
God will allow us, in the ordinary at- 
tions of our lives, a great latitude; so 
that, two or more things being propesed 
to be done, neither of which crosses 
that fundamental law, but may very 
well consist. with the sincerity, where- 
with we love God and our neighbour, I 
conceive it is at our choice to do either 
ef them. 

The reasons that make me of this 
opimon, are, 1. That I cannot imagine 
that God, who hes compassioh on Our 
weakuess, and knows how. we are made, 
yweuld put poor man, nay the best of 
men, those that seck him with sincerity 
and truth, under almost an absolute ne- 
ecssity of sipning perpetually agamst him; 
which will almost inevitably follow, if 
there be no latitude allowed ns.in the or- 
dinary occurrences of our lives; but that 
every instant of our being in this world 
has always incumbent on it some certain 
deierminaie action exclusive ofall others. 
For, according to this supposition, the 
best being always to be done, and | that 
beiug but one, it is almost impossible to 
know which is that one, there being so 
many actions which may all have some pe- 
euliar and considerable goodaess, which 


we are at the same time capable. of . 


doing; and.so many nice cirguiastances 


aud considerations to be weighed one . 
against auother, befure we cam come to . 


make any judgment which is besi, and 
after ali shali be in danger to. be mis- 
taken; the comparison of those actions 
as they stand in competition, together 
with ali their grounds, motives, and con- 
Sequences, as they lie before us, being 
very hard to be made. And, whieh 
makes the difficulty yet far greater is, 
that a great many of those which are of 
a and shouid come into the 
Feckoning, almost always escape us; our 
short light not penetrating far enough 
into any action. to Le able te. discover 
slontypy Mac. No, 276, 
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all that is comparatively 

in it. Besides that, the — 
thonghts is not able to reach all those 
actions which at one time we are 
capable of doing; so that, at last, when 
we come to choose which is best, we, 
making our judgment upon wrong and 


kind, that, shouid you pick qut any num- 
ber of the best and wisest men you 
could think of tu deliberate in any case 
what were best; to be.done, you should 
find them make almost all different pro- 

sitions, wherein one (if one) only light- 
1g Ou what is best, all the. rest. acting 
by.the best of their skill and caution 
would have been sinners, as missing of 
that one best. ‘The apostles themselves 
were not always of a mind, 

2. I cannot conceive it be the design 
of God, nor to consist with either his 
goodness or our business im the world, 
to clog every action of our lives, even 
the minutest of them, (which will follow, 
if one thing, that is best, be always to 
be done,) with infinite consideration be- 
fore we begin it, and unavoidable per- 
plexity and doubt when it isdone. __. 

When I sat down to write you this 


_ hasty, account, before I set pen to paper 


I might have considered whether it were 


best for me ever to meddle with the an- 


swering your questions or-no; my want 
of ability, it being besides my business, 
the difficulty of advising amy body, anal 


the presumption of advising one so | 


above me, would suggest doubts a 
Next I might have debated with myself, 
whether it were best to take be 
answer- your demands; or, as.1 do, set 


_ presently to it, Thirdly, whether there 


were not somewhat better that I could 


do at this time. J .might doubt 


and determine clearly and precisely wi 
myself to the minatest differences, be- 
fure I betake myself to give you. an an- 
swer, perhaps my whole th pa be 
spent in the deliberation t.wr 
half a shect of paper to you; and [ 
perpetually blot out one word and pat 
iu another, raze to-morrow what I write 


3 i to-day 
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tu-day ; for it is not an easy matter, even 
whouw one is résolved to write, to know 
what words, expressions, and arguments, 
are the very best to be made use of ; 
whereas, having this single consideration 
vf complying with the lawful desire of 
a friend whom J] honour, and whose de- 
sires, I think, ought to weigh with me, 
and one who persuades me too that I 
have an opportunity of doing him some 
pleasure in it, I cannot thik I ought 
to be so scrupulous in the point, or 
neglect obeying your commands, though 
J cannot be sure but I might do better 
not to offer you my opinions, which 
may be mistakes, and probably should 
do better to employ my thoughts how 
_to be able to cure you of a quartan 
ague, orto cure in myself some other 
and more dangerous faults, which is 
more properly my business. But my 
‘Mttention being respect and service to 
you, and all my design of writing com- 
porting with the love-I owe to God and 
my neighbour, I should be very well 
satisfied with what I write, could I but 
be as well assured it would be useful, as 
1 am past doubt it is lawful, and that I 
have the liberty to do it; and yet I can- 
net say, and I believe you will not think 
— it is the best thing 1 could do. 
If We were never to do but what is 
abgolutely best, all our lives would go 
away in deliberation, and we should 
never come to action. 

3. I have often thought that our state 
here in this world is a state of medio- 
crity, which is not capable of extremes; 
though on one side or other of this me- 
diocrity there might be great excellency 
and tion. ‘Thus we are not capa- 
bie of continual rest or continual exer- 
«ise, though the latter has certainly 
much more of oxcelicncy in it. We are 
not able to labour always with the body, 
mor always with the mind; and, to come 
%. our present purpose, we are noi ca- 
pable of living altogether exaetly by a 
strict rule, nor altogethcr without one ; 
mot always retired, nor always ia com- 
pany. Bat, this being but an odd netion 
ef minc, it may suflice only to have 
mentioned it, my authority being no 
groat argument in the case; only give 
me leave to say, that if it holds true it 
will be icable in several cases, and 
therefore to us, in the conduct of our 
levee and actions. 

Rat I lave been tos long already, to 
etiangé on this fancy any further at 
proaest 


As to eur actions ™ reneral, thus, in 
shot, Edhink, 1. That all negative pre- 
Gopte are always t be obeyed. 2, That 
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positive commands onl somotines 1; 
occasions. ’ ve 

But we ought always to be furnished 
with the habits and dispostione'asten 
positive duties, in a readiness ageing 
these occasionts. 

‘3. That between these two, i, 
tween unlawful, which are rm rho 
necessary, quoad hie § nunc, which are 
but sometimes, there is a great latitude. 
and therein we have our | whisk 


iberty, whish 


we may use without serupu think- 
ing ourselves obliged to that which ig 
itself may be best. 

If this be so, as I question not bet 
you will conclade with me it js, th 
greatest cause of your scruples and 
doubts [suppose will be removed, and 
so the difficulties in the cases prope 
will in a good measure be removed too. 

When [ know from you whether I 
have guessed rigtit or no, I may be en- 
couraged also in all the oases you pur- 
pose; but, being of much less moinent 
than this I have mentioned here, may 
be deferred to another time, and the 
cousidered en passant, before. we take 
up the particular cases separately. 

I am, Rev. Sir, 
Your most bumble servant, 

Paris, March 20, 78. J. Looxe, 

Birch MSS. 4800. 


Mr. Locke to Dr. Granville, 
Sir, 

By yours of the 21st of N you 
assure me, that in my last on this oak. 
sion I hit right on the original and pr- 
cipal cause of some disquiets you had 
had in yourself, upon the matters under 
consideration. 1 should have been glad 
to have known also whether the care I 
there offered was any ways effectual, o 
wherein the reasons I gave came shot 
of that satisfaction and establishment # 
to that point, viz. that we are not 
to do always that which. is 
best, as was desired. For I think # 
properest, to the subduing of those eae 
mies of our quiet, fears, doubts, and 
scruples, to do as those who design the 
conqnest of new territories, via. to cleat 
the country as we go, and leave bebind 
us no encmies nnmastered, no g2 
unreduced, no larking holes 
which may give occasion to disorder 
and insurrections, or excite new distur 


-banees. 


If, therefore, in that, or any of my 


other papers, any of my arguments a4 

reasonings shall appear weak or obsewre, 

if they reach not the bottom of the mat- 

ter, are wide of your particular cas, © 

have net secleared up the quested he 
1 
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the and extent ef it as to settle the 
truth with evidence and certainty, I 


must beg you to do me the favour to let. 


me know what doubts still remain, and 
upon what reasons grounded, that so in 
our progress we may look upon those 
propositions, that you are once tho- 
reughly convinced of to be settled and 
established truths, of which you are not 
to doubt any more without new reasons, 
that have not yet been examined; or, on 
the other side, by your answers to my 
reasons I may be set right, and recover- 
ed from an error. For, as I write you 
nothing but my own thoughts (which is 
vanity enough, but you will have it so), 
wat I am not so vain as to imagine them 
iafallible ; therefore, expect from you that 
mutual great office of friendship to shew 
me my mistakes, and to reason me into 
a better understanding. For it matters 
not on which side the truth lies, so we 
do but find it and embrace it. 

This way of proceeding is necessary 
en both our accounts ; on mine, because 
in my friendship with you, as well as 
others, 1 design to gain by the bargain 
that which I esteem the greatest benefit 
of frieudship, the rectifying of my mis- 
takes and errors, which makes me so 
willingly expose my crude extemporary 
thoughts to your view, and lay them, 
such as they are, naked before you; and, 
en your account also, I think it very ne- 
eessary, for your mind having been long 
apeustomed to think it true, that the 
thing absolutely in itself hest ought al- 
Ways indispensably to be done; you 
eught, in order to establishing your 
peaee, perfectly to ¢xamine and clear 
up that question ; so.as at the end of the 
debate to retain it still for true, or per- 
fectly reject it as a wrong and mistaken 
measure, and to settle it as a maxim in 
yeer mind, that you are no wore to go- 
ver yourself or thoughts by that false 
rule, but wholly lay it aside as condemn- 
ed, without putting yourself to the trou- 
ble, every time you reflect on it, to re- 
eal! into your mind, and Weigh again, all 
those reasons upon which you made the 
conclusion, And so also, in any other 
opmions and principles you have had, 
when you come once to be convinced of 
their falsehood, 

If this be not done, it will certainly 
happen that the above-mentioned pri 
ciple, (and so of the rest,) having eet 
for a long time settled in your mind, 
will, upon every occasion, recur; and 
the reasons upon which you rejected it, 
wething so familiar to your thoughts, 
pr se ready at hand to oppose it; this 
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go any further. This has been usuall 
~ way with myealt » yee fi : 
owe a great part of my quict; and 

believe a few good principles, well 
established, will reach farther and re- 
solve more donbts, than at first sight, 
perbaps, one would imagine. And the 
grounds and rules on which the right 
and wrong vf our actions turn, and 
which will generally serve to comduct 
us in the cases and occusreuces of our 
lives, in all states and conditiens, lie 
possibly in a narrower compass, and in 
a less number than is ordinarily sup- 
posed, But, tocome to them, one must 
go by sure and well-grounded steps, 

This being premised, I come to make 
good my promise to you, in mentioning 
what I guess may be another cause of 
your doubts, unsieadiness and distur- 
bances in the points under consider- 
ation, And that,I suppose, is, that you 
think these things inconsistent, that ip 
themselves I judge are not so; viz. 
worldly business and devotion, s 
and conversation, and recreation wit 
all; as if the most material of these de- 
served, or the tand most pressing 

the whole man, that it left ne 
room, no time, for any of the other. 

This, if it has had any influence upey 
your mind to disturb it, (as it seems te 
me by some passages in your papers it 
has,) is not yet of that weight diffi- 
culty as that 1 before mentioned, And 
Iam apt to think, that a few casy and 
nat considerations will be sufficient 
to remove it, and to get rid of this (if 
any) ground of disturbance, and scruple, 
and unsettledness, And for this we 
need only reflect a little opon the state. 
and condition that it hath pleased 
to place us in here in this world. 

1. We are not born in Heaven, ae 
this world, where our being ts 
preserved with meat, drink, and cloth- 


4 


with forecast, care, and 
therefore, we cannot be all devotion; all 
praises and hallelujaks, 
ally in the vision of things ve. 
is reserved for another state and piace, 
Had it beeu otherwise, wou 

have put us in a condition, where we 
oe ae 


ee 
? 
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are obliged to use all means to preserve 
ourselves, and yet those means of pre- 
serving ourselvos in that condition, (that 
is, this life,) mot to be had without 
thoughtfulness; without employing upon 
the search of them the greatest part of 
our time atid care, For, at a less rate, 
the greatest part of mankind can hardly 
subsist in this world, especially this ci- 
vilized world, wherein you are obliged 
to keep your rank and station; and 
which, if by mis-management or neg- 
lect of your temporal affairs, you fall 
from ; you, by your own fault, put your- 
self out of a condition of doing that 
good, and performing those offices re- 
quired from one in that station. 

2. We are not placed in this world 
to stay here for ever, or without any 
concernment beyond it; and, therefore, 
we are not to lay out all our thoughts 
and time upon it, and the concernment 
of it. The Author of our being, and all 
our good here, and the much greater 
good of another world, deserves and de- 


mands frequent addresses to him of 


thanks, prayer, and resignation; and 
our concernments in another world 
make it reason, wisdom, and duty so 
to do. 


3. We are born with ignorance of 


those things that concern the conduct of 
our lives in this world, in order to at- 
taining what we desire, or is useful to 
us in this world, or we hope in the next; 
and therefore, enquiry, study, and me- 
dicine is necessary; without which, a 
great part of necessary knowledge is 
not to be bad, especially in some callings. 

4. We are born with dispositions to, 
and desires of society, we are by nature 
fitted for it, and religion increases the 
obligation. We are born members of 
commonwealths, beset with relations, 
and in need of friends, and under a 
riecessity of acquaintance; which, re- 

uiring of us the mutual offices of fami- 
liarity, friendship, and charity, we can- 
not spend all our time in retired devo- 
tign or study, nor in plodding or taking 
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care of our worldly affairs} that tp, 
viaticum which is to serve'us, pay 
we are to provide for tt this pit. 
grimage, or something in toit, 
5. We are so framed, so constituted, 
that any employment of mind, any g&. 
ercise af body, will'wéary and aire 
to continue longer in that employment, 
‘The springs, by which all our operationy 
are performed are finite, and have ther 
utmost extent; and when they “prea 
that, like watches that have gone 
their force is spent, we stand still o 
move to little purpose, if hot Wound | 
again. And thus, after labour of mb 
or body, we have need of recreation ty 
setus a going again with fresh vigour 
and activity, | 
This is not all on this subject, bet 
’tis time to release you till another sea- 
son. *Fis enough to satisfy you tat 
I am, Your’s, J. OCKE. 
- Bibl. Birch, 4290. 


xx. Letier from the Earl 
ues Lord Burleagh: : ¥ 
_ My verie good L. 1 hope your Ip. ia 
courtesy will pardon my youth, if] 
bave, throughe wante of experienee, ig 
some sorte passed the bondes of fruga- 
lity. I cannot but embrace we 
y” Ips. good counsell, whose love I ba 
effectually proved, and of whose care of 
my well doinge I am throughly well 
persuaded, Ido beseache y* good 
notwithstandinge the lapse of my y 
still to continne a loyinge frende unte 
me, as I will acknowledge myself in all 
duty bounde unto your Ip. This T 
humbly comit your Ip. to the taicion ¢ 
the Almighty. | | 
Y Lops. most assured, 
at command, 


Yorke, this 19th doy of Sit 156% 
orke, this 1 la Sept. 
Tothe Right Honorable yf 
My good Lord the 
Lord Burleigh, Lord © 
High Treasurer of Eng- 
land. ' | a 
Lansdown, 36) 
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Mu 4 Lave FLOWERIING VIOLET 
1a OCTOBER 1815; ee 
By Daniet Copsey. 


SHE transient gleams of Auwmn’ssup, 

Kindled a modest violet’s blush ; 

The air received its prima Sweet, * 
Fe peath ¢ fading hawthorn bush, 


. . 


~~ 


But soon its flow’rets dreop and die, 
Struck by the chill auumnal dews ¢ 

And soon the howling wint’ry storm, 

~ Its wither’d foliage wildly strews. 


*Tis thus that Beauty’s siren smiles 


Ensnare the heedless breast, to prove, xb 
That with unfeeling, wanton storn, 


They‘ wring the earthy ph 

















1315] 
’Tis thus the heart of innocence 

Th’ insidious villain strives to gaing 
That, with a demon’s hellish joy, 
He may betray that heart to pain. 


Tis thus the treach'rous world allures, 
And thus it spreads its secret wiles; 
Jt decks its yictim’s. head with wreaths, 
And aims a dagger when it smiles, 
Braintree, Nov. 3, 1515- 
— 


THE LOVER’s GRAVE; 
By THE SAME. 


Twas jate in Autumn, and the wind 

Among the trees did wildly rave; 
When forth a lovely maiden went, 
To Weep upoft her lover's grave. 


The wither'’d leaves fell rustling fast ; 
The winds broke from A€olian cave z 

The rain- drops trickled thick adown, 
The grass- blades on her lover's grave, 


She heeded not the hurtling storm, 
Her heart could every tempest brave 5 
And, while she press’d the clay-cold turf, 
The wiad swept howling o’er the grave. 


The tears and rain bedew’d her cheek :— 
** And, ah! she cried, cou!d nothing save 
My love from death? Ah! no, for here 
He sleep» in an untimely grave.” 


All through the black and stormy night, 
Her heavy eyes no rest she gave; 

Aod stili was heard at early dawn, 
Lamenting o’er her lover’s grave. 


The howling biast no longer blew, 
The rain had ceas’d the earth to lave 5 

The sun broke forth with wat’ry beam, 
And glimmer’d on her lover’s grave; 


When this the maiden faintly cried : 
**The light and day no more I crave 5 


Let ev’ning shades for ever hang 
On me and on my lover’s grave! 
*' Let not the day’s bright beam arise, 

For pleasure here no more 1 have; 
But let me still in darkness mourn, 

And weep spon my lover’s gravel’? 

raintree, Nov. 3, 1815. 

ee 
MIDNIGHT STORM. 
AY TITH beioterpee breath AZolus sweeps the 
shore, 
And midnight blasts howl fearfully around. 
f shelter’d from the tempest, and in peace, 

Such nights as this hang heavy on my soul ; 

hat must he feel, who, wand’ring o’er the 

Wave, 

On the wide world of waters, hears the storm? 
Perchance, as rise the whelming floods around, 
The thought of home bursts on his sinking soul; 
That home, where, busy in expectant prayers, 
His faithful partner counts the tedious hours. 
See how his bosom rises with desire ! 
Yearas with oppressive tenderness his breast] 
And, falling fast from his desponding eyes 


Aid he latte prt gine ret 

$ ce to 
And are the ‘words that marmur on ber 
Remornder'd not? too true they ‘ling around 


Original Pactry. 


panting breast, and thrill thro’ all his veings 
Ia such a night as this, how many a wresch, 


His 


Houseless and ragged, lays his hapless head 

Ip hovel mean, and ill-bestrowa with straw? 
ow many avictim of seductive arts 

Sinks, P and langujd, delug’d with the 


Shoot poison’d shafts of recollected: bliss ! 

And why am | exempt from ills hke these? ” 

What talismanic charm do} possess 2 

What god-like action | attribute divine! 

What deed illustrious has emancipated 

And mark’d me as the favourite of Heaven ? 
ust Jusge of all the earth | to thee I kneel, 
umbled, I kneel aod hide my blushing faceg 

Nor farther would I seek to koow thaa this, 

It is thy will, my Saviour aad my God. 

Ausatets 


oS 


STANZAS TO **#**, 
ENDEAVOURING TO SHUN THE RAVAGES 


OF DEATH, 
O ! do not turn thine eyes away, 
As if displeasing was the sight= 
*Tis but of nature the decay ; 
The fate of ev'ry mortal wight? 
Those orbs, now sunk in dewh, were brights 
And e’en those checks, of saliow hue, ; 
Were with the rose’s charms bedight, 
And with the spotless lilly’s too, 


‘Turn not away then, but desire 


Such dreary scenes as these to sees 
Our views should not too high 

But with the dead tamiliar bes 

For Fate hath taught Mortality 
This lesson, humbling to her pride; 

Though long she shares felicity, 
Death's final sting she must abide. 

Wu. Tartogs 
— 
STANZAS. 
EN Petrarch’s grief o’er Laura's ure 
Could ne’er exceed what now I feel, 

As to my Anna’s grave I tura, 

A longing, ling’ring look to steal, 
?Tis not because her ashes rest, 

And mingle with their native clay, 
I wander there, by griei opprest, 

At morning’s dawn or closing day, 
Oh no! for, by Affiance Jed, 

I contemplate her happier lot, 
Who whispers that her soul has fled, 

To realns where wove and grief are Got. 
But ’tis when Mem'ry wakes to life, 

The love-crown’d joys of other years, 
Shared with a fond indulgent wife, 

That I bedew her grave with tears. 
Kingsland. Was. Tar Lone 


—-— 
PROMETHEUS; 
FROM THE GERMAN OF BURGER, 
Gcarce had Promezheus to the dark cold 


earth 
ae source of light, and warmth, end 


Olympian 
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jan fire—when many an idle boy, Thay knew thayre fader hadde a a Te 
For ee had beea fruitless, burnt his A ee-pigge Sweyne, 
fingers. A honderd tymes mair sma’ or twayne, 
1 what - uproar the fond parents make, Wa’as preyse thay eftsoons wept, 
in’d by fat fools, and many a pious nuree ! h . 
F frighten’d geese, priests hiss, and the t Ppa bee rae Pieee 
ice nd {f . . 
Gobbie! and struts, a8 a Scar’d turkey-cock, = Sp aw oo, nae” Pigge 
And shall we let them quench thee, hea- Th poe 
venly light -y Sweyne a honderd tymes mair bigne, 
ust cossen mony a merke, 


Of free inquiry ?—No. Blaze up aloft Eaych epiaay Bei se ony Ta 
, ; . . se 
And penewate e’en into things of heaven gating aught “dad's ee =. 


. leuche They gude auld knyght as wa’as 
[The following old bagatelle performance, as vaxt to se theym cryen, 
with shew the state of English literature Sa sayde, whan eche mayde stode al 


towards the latter end of the fourteenth oe fun. sytadoun aund dyne,”? 


Wh E. cost thaye chet. tana deel ’ 
They tader sayde, ** Prai de ne wayste 
Yere teeres ne looke sae sowre. 


* Thee pigge highten a Guynne hogge, 
¢ guynee coste hey mee, 
It is they Londen he y com frau, 
Thot’s erst yclept Guynee, 
Youre merks behoulden in ma powshy 
1 ha ne speynt ane shilen, 
But keeypt threscore stil in ma clouth’’—. 
Sa daun thay satte most willen, 


The maydens aw wi tru delyte, 
Sat dawn te dyne fra theynce, 

Aund sware they pigs th’ caus’d thayr fryght, 
Showld payen thee whol expense. 


235, Tooley-strect. 


Thee Pigge, a ryghte mery an deelyghtfulle 
‘Tayle, causen muchen tru merymente aund 
Deevarshon. Wreeten bye Mayester Geoi- 
frey Chaucer, junior, 


H*s daies ov yore theyer lev’d a whyghte, 
Wa’as dochteyrs counted thre, 

Te whaim thee aud mon, nune aynd nyghte, 
Tauld tayles wi mery glee. 


be han maydes ne mither hadde, I ween, 

y wot ne women’s stryle, 

Ne wyf thees carle thre yeeres ad seen, 
Thre yeeres shey’d loss haer lyfe. 

Pftsoon thys wyght hys maydes too plese, 
Hin wyt aund manyrs bayth, 

Whych wilhom he wad ofteyn teze, 
Bedyght te tryen theere faythe. 


Ane daie a pigge he broten whome, 


Joun Snaats 


@\owobar, 


Whyche teen-pense ha’ pny coste, 
Thys pigge wacs throte-cut, tho’ quit laymey 
utte up aund eke was roste. 


Thys hogge he thot ful much wa’as co 
Yet thynket he (ne dowle, “4 


— 
FROM THE PERSIAN, 
By Sir W. JONES. 

(Net printed in his Works.) 


**T've bot a pigge full cheyp.:) they moste QQN parent knees a naked new-born child, 


I payt upon my sowle.”’ 
*¢1°ll tryen my doghiers wyt, (quod he 
I knaw theyire maydes of (ae t 
Cum telle me, dochters, (ne delaie) 
Wat oughte te bee they prayse.’* 


Weeping thou sat’st, while all 
wp thee smil’d; oy tant Suet 
ive, that, sinking in thy last s sleep, 
~ Calm thou scan 'at atilles while all areusd 


thee weep, 


PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


me + amg and Observations an the 
y s used in Paintings by the 
Ancients ; by Sir H. Davy. 
IR Humpnry Davy made, ita 
pears, during his residenee at Rome, 
a great munber of experiments on the 
colours used in painting by the ancicnts, 
an account of which, with observations, 
he transmitted in the beginning of the 
a year to the Royal Society. In 
is introduction to this paper, he ob- 
acrves, that the importance which the 
Grecks attached to pictures, the estima. 








tion existing between different states, 
with regard to the possession of them, 
prove that painting was one of the arts 
most cultivated in ancient Greece. pe 
works, indeed, of the great masters 

Greece, are unfortunately entirely lost: 
they disappeared from by 


*¢e 


7” 3 ¥ -* ‘ 
- . eo a : 
Me ae — — 
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se 
es 


country during the wars W 
Romans with the suceessors of 
ander, and the later Greek 


and were destroyed either by — 


es ae 
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_— ge ek ey I te +f. gaat ? 
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ti or by barbarian erors at 
4 period of be decline and ait of the 
Secon empire. The subjects of many 
of these pictures are described in an- 
cicnt authors, and some idea of the 
manner and style of the Greek artists 
may be gained from the desigas on the 
vases, called, though ee Etrus- 
can, Which were executed by artists of 
Magna Grecia, and some faint notion of 
their execution and colouring may be 
ined from the paintings in fresco, at 
‘Rome, Herculaneum, and Pompeii. 
These paintings, it is true, are not 
rly Greek; yet whatever may be 
said of the early existence of painting 
in Italy, as a native art, we are certain 
that, at the period when Rome was the 
metropolis of the world, the fine arts 
‘were cultivated in that city, exclusively 
by the Greeks, or by artists of the Greek 
schools. By comparing the descriptions 
of Vitruvius and Pliny, with those of 
‘Theophrastus, it is found, that the same 
materials for colouring were employed 
at Rome, and at Athens; and of thirty 
great painters mentioned by Pliny, 
whose works were known to the Ro- 
mans, two only are expressly mentioned 
aa born in Italy; the rest were Greeks. 
Omamental fresco-painting was in- 
deed generally executed by inferior ar- 
tists; and the desiens op the walls of 
the houses of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peti, are not to be regarded as fair spe- 
eimens of excellence, even in this de- 
partinent of the art: but in Rome, in 
the period of her full glory, and in the 
ornaments of the imperial palace of the 
first Czsars, all the resources of the 
distinguished artists of that age were 
probably employed. Pliny mentious 
Cornelins Pinus, and Accius, as the 
two artists of the greatest merit in his 
own time; and, it is probable, that these 
artists had a share in executing, or ci- 
recting the execution of the paintings 
and ornaments in the baths of Titus; 
and at this period the works of Xeuxis, 
Parmhasius, ‘Timanthes, . Apelles, and 
Protagoras, were exhibited in Rome, 
and must have guided the taste of the 
artists, The decorations of the baths 
- Were intended to be seen by torch-light, 
so that their colours were brilliant and 
their contrast strong; yet these are re- 
garded by connoisseurs as performances 
of considerable excellence. In these, 


and in other works of the same age, the 
effect of the ancient models is obvious, 
aud the various copies and imitations 
‘teat have been made of these remains 
! antiquity, haye transferred their spi- 
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rit into modern art, and left little to be 
desired as to those resalts which the 
skill of the painter can command. 

“'There remains, however,” says Sir 
L. D. “ another use to which they may 
be applied, that of making us acquainted 
with the nature and chemical cotpesi« 
tion of the colours used by the Greek 
aud Roman artists, ‘The works of Theo- 
gpm. Dioscorides, Vitruvius, and 

liny, contain descriptions of the sub- 
stances used by the ancients as pig- 
ments; but hitherte, I believe, no expe- 
rimental attempt has been made to 
identify thean, or to imitate such of them 
as are peculiar.” The experiments of 
this philosopher have been made upon 
colours found in the baths of ‘Titus, and 
the ruins calied the baths of Livia, and 
in the remains of other palaces and baths 
of ancient Rome, and in the ruins of 
Pompeii. He was enabled to select 
with his own hands, specimens of the 
different pigments that have been found 
in vases discovered in the excavations, 
lately made beneath the ruins of the 
palace of ‘Titus, aud to compare them 
with the colours fixed on the walls, or 
detached in fragments of stucco; and 
he was allowed actually to make expe- 
riments upon the colours of the cele- 
brated picture ** Nozze Aldobraudine ;” 
but he adds, “ When the preservation 
of a work of art was concerned, I made 
iny researches upon mere atoms of the 
colour, taken from a place where the 
Joss was imperceptible: and, without 
having injured any of the preciogs re- 
mains of antiquity, I flatter myself, I 
shall be able to give some information, 
not without interest, to scientific men, 
as well as to artists, and not wholly de- 
void of practical applications.” 

Of the Red Colours of the Ancients.— 
Of these, three species are mentioned, 
one bright and approaching to orange ; 
another dull red; and a third, 4 purplish 


.red, On exposing the bright red to tee 


flame of alcohol, it became darker red; 
and, on mecreasing the heat by a blow- 
pipe, it fused into a mass, having the 
appearance of litharge, and which was 
proved to be this substance by the ae- 
tion of sulphuric and muriatic acids: 
this colour (says Sir H. D.) is conse- 
quently minium, or ihe red oxide of 
lead. By other processes, which are 
particularly described, he found that the 
dull-red colour isan iron ochre, and the 
purplish red was proved to be an ochre 

of a different tint. 
In examining the freseo paintings in 
the baths ef ‘Titus, he found that these 
colours 
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@olours had hedti all used, the ochres in 
particular, in the shades of the figures, 
and the minium in the ornaments on the 
borders. He found another red on the 
walls, of a tint different from those. in 
the vase, and much brighter, and which 
had been employed in various apart- 
ments, and formed the basis of the co- 
lopring of the niche, and other parts of 
the chamber in which the Laocoon is 
said to have been found: this proved to 
be vermilion, or cinuabar; for, on heating 
it with iron filings, quicksilver was 
prodared, 

In the pictore already mentioned, “he 
“ Nozze Aldobrandine,” the reds are all 
oclres: on theso reds the action of: 
acids, of alkalies, and of chlorine, could 
discover no traces either of minium or 
vermilion in the picture, 

Minium was known to the Greeks, 
and was discovered accidentally by 
means of a fire that took place at the 
Pireous, at Athens: it was lirst used as 
a pigment by Nicias. Cinnabar, or 
vermilion, was discovered by Collias, 
and was prepared by washing the ores 
of quicksilver. It was a colour held in 
great estimation in Rome, at the time 
of the republic: on great festivals it 
was used for painting the face of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and likewise for colouring 
the body of the victor in the triumphal 
processions: the first business of newly- 
eleeted censors of the capitol, was to 
fill the place of vermilion-painter to 
J epiter. 

second, or inferior sort of vermilion, 
was formed by calcining the stone 
found in veins of lead.. This substance 
was the same as our minim, and fe was 
en formed from the carbonate of 
load. | 
Of the Yellows of the Ancients.—A 
large earthen pot, found in one of the 
chambers of the baths of Titus, con- 
tained a quantity of yellow paint, which, 
when submitted to chemical examina- 
tion, proved to be a mixture of yellow 
ochre, with chalk. There were three 
different yellows ; two of them proved to 
be yellow ochres, mixed with chalk in 
different proportions; and the third a 
cllow ochre, mixed with red oxide of 
ead, or minium. 

The ancients had two other colonrs, 
which were orange or yellow, said to 
approach gold in its colour, which was 
found native in Pontus, and which is a 
oe of arsenic: and a pale safda- 
rach, said 40 have been found in the 

and silver mines, and which was 
itated at Rome by the partial calei- 
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jead mixed with minima, 
could not detect the nse of “ 
any of the fresco paintings; 


yellow, approaching -to apa 
was found in the ruins near the Toa 
ved to 


ment of Caius Cestius, pro 
oxide of iead, and consisted of 
mixed with minium. The yellows ia 
the Aldobrandine picture are al] 
Our author examied the colouts.ims 
very spirited picture, on the wall of om 
of the roe at Pompeii, of a lion ands 
man, they all proved to be red and yo} 
low ochre, 2 ‘hie ) te Tees 
¢ Blye Colours of the Ancientt~ 
Different shades of bie are used ig the 
different apartments of the baths 
Titus, and several very fine blues exist 
in the mixtures of their colours. Thee 
blues are of different hues, ing as 
they contain larger or smaller 
of carbonate of lime; but, when thisea- 
bonate is dissolved by acids, they pie- 
sent the same body colour, a very fim 
blue powder, similar to the best smalt, 
or ultramarine, rough to the tonch, tal 
which does not lose its colour by being 
heated to redness; but which becomesag- 


glutinated and semifused at a white beat. 


Among some rubbish that had he 
collected in one of the chambers of te 
baths of Titas, were found several lange 
lumps of deep blue frit, whichy wher 
mixed with chalk, produced .coloas 
exactly the same as those used in the 
baths, and was found to be of the 
composition. The minute quantity ef 
lime found in this substance, was met 
sufficient to account for its fusibility,s 
was therefore concluded that it coe 
tained a fixed alkali, which, upone® 
amination, was proved to be sulphate 
of soda. The undiluted colour imits 
form of frit is used for ornamenting some 
of the mouldings detached from te 
ceilings of the chambers in the 
‘Titus: and the walls of one eba 
between the re red mar- 
ble, bear proofs of having been cov 
with this frit, and contain a considerable 
quantity of it. ‘This is probably ‘the 
colour described by Theophrastus, * 
discovered by an Egyptian King; and 
of which the manufactory was ane 
established at Alexandria: it is de 
scribed by Vestorins as having wey s 
pared by heating strongly together 
flos nitri, and copper: filings. _ 
mentions other blues from the 
Fgypt, Scythia, and Cyprus; — 
were probably diferent eas” 
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is lazuli, and of the blue carbonates sea-green, was a combination of Copper 
and arseniates of copper. mixed wiih the bine copper frit. 


Pliny and Vitruvius speak of the 
Indian blue, which was evidently a 

ies of indigo: the blues in the Nozze 
Aldobrandine, from their resisting the 
action of acids, and from the effects of 
fire, are supposed to be compounded of 
the Alexandrian or Puzzuoli blue, 
Some blue colour was found in a pot 
taken from an excavation at Pompeii, 
which proved to be a mixture of carbo- 
naie of lime with Alexandrian frit. 

Sic H. Davy supposes, that the stained 
glass of the ancients was tinged with 
exide of cobalt, and that the colours 
were similar to the modern smalt. “TI 
have not,” says Sir H. “found any 

wdered colour of this kind in the 
baths of Titus, or in any other Roman 
ruins; but the blue glass, tinged with 
eobalt, is very common in those ruins, 
which, when powdered, forms a pale- 
eoloured smalt. I have examined 
many pastes and glasses that contain 
oxide of copper; -they are all bluish 
green, or of an opaque watery blue. ‘The 
transparent blue glass vessels which are 
found with the vases in the tombs in 
Magna Grecia, are tinged with cobalt, 
and are found to contain this mineral.” 
Sir H. examined some Egyptian pastes, 
which are all tinged blue and green, 
with copper; and, though he made ex- 
periments on nine different specimens 
of ancient Greek and Roman transpa- 
rent blue glass, he found copper in none, 
but cobalt in them all. A gentleman 
at Miian found last summer, oxide of 
eobalt in the blue glass, collected from 
the ruins of Hadrian’s villa; aud “at 
this time,” says our autior, “ I had no 
idea that cobalt was known to the 
ancients,” 

Of ancient Greens.—The deep sea- 
green colouring matter, taken from the 
ceiling of the chambers, called —the 
Baths of Livia, proved to be soluble in 
acids, with eflervescence; and, when 
precipitated from acids, it was re-dis- 
solved in solution of ammonia, giving it 
a bright blue, produced by copper. 
There are several different shades of 
sreen employed in the baths of ‘Titus, 
aul on the fragments found near the 
monument of Caius Cestius: there were 
three different varieties; one, which ap- 
proached to olive, was the common 
green earth of Verona: another, which 
Was a pale grass green, had the cha- 
racter of carbonate of copper, mixed 
with chalk; and a third, which waa @ 
MontuLty Mae. No. 276. 





Vitruvius mentions chrysocolla as 
native substance found in the copper- 
mines, and Pliny speaks of an artificial 
chrysocolla made from the clay found 
in the neighbourhood of metallic veins, 
which clay was most probably impreg- 
nated with copper. The native chry- 
socolla was probably a carbonate of cop- 
per, and the artificial was clay, impreg- 
nated with sulphate of copper, Ba we 
green by a yellow die. 

Among the substances found in the 
baths of Titus, were some parts of a 
grass-green colour, which proved to be 
carbonate of copper; but it had formed 
round longitudinal nuclei of red oxide 
of copper, so that probably these sub- 
stances had been copper nails used in 
building, converted, by the action of the 
air during so many centuries, into oxide 
and carbonate. 

The ancients, according to Theo- 
phrastus, were well acquainted with 
verdegris; and Vitruvius mentions it 
among the pigments, and perhaps many 
of the ancient greens, which are now 
carbonates of copper, were originally 
laid on in the state of acetite. The an- 
cients had beautiful dee glasses, 
which were tinged with oxide of copper; 
but it does not appear that they used 
these glasses in a state of powder as 
pigments. 

Of the Purple of the Ancicnts.—The 
woeQuea of the Greeks, and the ostrum 
of the Romans, was regarded as their 
most beautiful colour, and was 
from shell-fish. According to Vietrins, 
the colour differed according to the 
country from which the shell-fish was 
brought; that it afforded a colour deeper 
and more approaching to violet, from 
the northern countrics, and a redder 
colour from the southern coasts. The 
finest purple had a tint like that of a 
decp-coloured rose; and in painting, it 
was laid on to give the last lustre to the 
sandyx, a composition made by caicin- 
ing together red ochre and sandarach, 
and which, it is inferred, must have been 
nearly the same as our ¢rimson. 

In the baths of Titus, there is @ 
broken vase of earthenware which con- 
tains a pale rose colour; which, from 4 
number of curious and in ing ex- 
periments, appeared to be a com 
of either vegetable or animal ori It 

with both the vegetable animal 

lakes, in being immediately destroyed 
by a solution of cljorine, Phe dura- 
31 bility 
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bility of this lake, whether vegetable or 
animal, is a very curious circumstance, 
and probably depends, in a great mea- 
sure, upon the attractive powers of so 
large a mass of alumina; tor, whenever 
ene portion of a substance is combined 
with many proportions of another sub- 
stance, it is very difficult to decompose 
or detach the one proportion. After all 
his experiments, Sir H. D. says, it is 
impossible to form au opinion whether 
it is of vegetable or animal origin. If 
of animal origin, it is probably the Ty- 
rian or marive purple. Mr. Chaptal 
considers the lake which he found among 
the colours from Pompcii, as of vege- 
table origin; and he founds his opinion 
en the circumstance of its not giving 
éut by decomposition, the sinell pecu- 
liar to animal substances: but, proba- 
bly, (says Sir H.) this smell, even if pro- 
duced by recent purple colouring matter 
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of a origin, would not 
colouring matter of 1700 

Yor the smell is most probably « 
to albumen, or gelatine, not esse 
to the colouring particles, and much 
more rapidly decomposed. “T hare 
scen no colour of the same tint as this 
ancient lake, in any of the ancient pai 
ings in fresco. The purplish reds jg 
the baths of Titus, are mixtures of red 
ochres, and the blues of copper. In the 
Aldrobrandine picture, there is a 
ple garment of the Pronuba, but of an 
inferior hue; and this purple appears {o 
be a compound mineral colour of the 
nature of these. It was not destroyed 
by the solution of ehlorine; and, whens 
littie of it was exposed to muriatie 
acid, it rendered the acid yellow, and 


the remainder yielded a residual blné 
powder.” 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

YSSAT sur les Medailles Antiques des 
-B4 Iles de Cephalonie et d'Ithaque; par 
C.P. De Bosset, Lieut.-Colonel an Service 
de sa Majesté Britannique. 4to. 15s. 

The Border Antiquiti¢s of England and 
Wales, No. XV. 10s. 6d,—16s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A Catalogue of Books in varions Lan- - 


guages and Classes of Literature, inchid- 
img One Thousand Articles, Ancient, Cu- 
rious, and Rare; by James Rusher, Read- 
ing. 2. Gd. 

A Catalogue of Rare-and Valuable 
Books, in various Languages, and npon 
every Branch of Literature, both Ancient 
and Modern, now sciling by Richard 
Priestley, 143, High Holborn. 5s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
fie Rev. Andrew Fuller, late pastor of 
the Baptist Church at Ketternng, and se- 
¢cretary to the Baptist Missionary Society; 
by J. W. Morris. vo, 12s, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

An Introduction to Pradence ; or Diree- 
tious, Counsels, and Cautions, tending to 
the prudent Management of Affairs in 
Common Life; compiled by Thos. Fuller, 
M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

Cratweil’s Original Honsekeeper’s Ac- 
count Book, fur the Year 1816; being an 
easy, concise, and complete Method of 
keeping an exact Account of every Article 
made use of in a Family throughout the 
Year. 2s. 

DRAMA, 

A Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art 

@ad Literature; wauslated from the gri- 
+ 


ginal German of A. W. Schlegel, by Join 
Black, esq. 2 vol. Svo. 11. 4s. 
EDUCATION, 

The Student’s Journal ; arranged, print. 
ed, and ruled for receiving an Account 
every Day’s Employment for the space of 
One Year ; with an Index and Appendix: 
Svo. 4s, 6d. 

PINE ARTs. 

The Marquis of Stafford’s Collection of 
Pictures, arranged according to Schools, 
aud im Chronoldgical Order, with Deserip- 
lions; by W. Y. Ottley, esq. F.SA— 
Part DX. (containing sixteen subjects) 
zl. 12s. 6d., proofs 51. 5s., and coloured 
ivl. 128. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

A Narrative of the Events which have 
taken place in Frauce, from the landing 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, on the ist of 
March, 1815, till the Restoration of Louis 
XVILL.; to whichis added, an Account 
of the present State of Society and Public 
Opinion. Ina Series of Letters; by Helea 
Maria Williams. &vo, 9s. 6d. 

Private Hours of Napoleou rae oh 
from his earliest Years to the period of 
his Marriage with the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa; written by himself, during his te 
sidence in the Island of Elba. 2 wl. 
12mo,. 12s. 

An Extract from a Journal kept @. 
board H.M. Ship Bellerophon, Capt. F.L. 
Maitland, from Saturday, July 15, to Mon: 
day, August 7, 1815, being the peried 
during which Napoleon —, was ou 
board that ship ; by Lieut. John Bowe 
bank, R.N, late of the Bellerophon. 8¥% 
2s, 6d. is 
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An Authentic Narrative of the Cam- 
iwn of 1815; comprising a circumstantial 
Account of the Battle of Waterloo, by a 
Staff Officer in the French Army; and 
forming a Sequel to the Campaign of 1814, 
by M. de Beauchamp. 8vo. 4s, 
MEDICINE, 

Cases of Diseased Biadder and Testicle; 
illustrated with seventy-one etchings ; by 
William Wadd. 4to. 

Information respecting Climate, inte- 
resting to a namerous Class of Invalids in 
Great Britain. 1s. 

A Complete Treatise on Veterinary 
Medicine, Vol. 1V.; containing Observa- 
tions on the Diseases of Cows, Sheep, 
Swine, and Dogs; also, particular Direc- 
tions for performing the most important 
Operations in Farriery, &c. &c.; by James 
White, of Exeter, late Veterinary Surgeon 
to the ist, or Royal Dragoons. 12mo. 6s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Tracts and Miscelianeous Criticisms of 
the late Richard Porson, esq. Regius 
Greek Professor in the University of 
Cambridge; collected and arranged by the 
Rev. Thomas Kidd, A.M, Trin, College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 14s., large pape, 11.4s. 

A Letter addressed to an English Lady 
of Fashion at Paris. 2s. 

The British Review, and London Criti- 
eal Journal. No, XII. 6s. 

Auncient Lere: containing a selection 
of aphoristical and perceptive passages on 
interesting and impertant subjects, from 
the works of eminent English authors of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, with a preface 
and remarks, 12mo, 7s. boards. 

The Way to be Happy in the Married 
State; in a Series of Nuptial Dialogues, 
&c. Part I. illustrated with eight neat 
Engravings. 

Guide to Burghley House. 6vo. 12s., 
4to. il. 1s. 

Bird’s Supplement to Barton’s Prece- 
dents. Royal 8vo, 11. 1s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Boyne’s Remarks on the Human Species. 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Elements of Conchology, according to 
the Linnean System; illustrated by twenty- 
eight Plates, drawn from Nature ; by the 
Rev. E. J. Burrow, A.M. F.L.S. Member 
Geol. Soc. 8vo. 

NOVELS, 

Rhoda, a Novel; by the author of Plain 
Seuse, and Things by their Right Names. 
+ vols, 22mo. 11. 88. 

Tales of Fancy, Vol. I, containing the 
Shipwreck ; by Miss Burney, author of 
Ciarentine, Geraldine Fauconberg, and 
‘Traits of Nature, 1zmo. 7s. 6d. 

Bardouc, or the Guatherd of Mount 
Taurus, aw Eastern Tale; by Adrien de 
Sarazin; from the French. 5s. 6d. 

PHILULOSY. 

Commercial Phraseology; by W. Keegan. 

A.M. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
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POETRY. 

tes Lay of Marie ; by Matilda Betham, 
1 vol, 

The Wanderings of Me ,or Buxton 
and the Peak, a Poem ; by . G. Jewitt, 
(a Minor). fSvo. 8s, 

The Field of Waterloo, a Poem; by 
Walter Scott, esq. 8vo. 5s. 

Wellington's Triumph, or the Battle of 
Waterloo; by William Thomas Fitzgerald, 
esq. 1%, 

fall's Occasional Poems. i2mo, 6s. 

Battle of Waterloo; by —— Walker. 
12mo., 3s. 

Sir Bertram, a Poem, in Six Cantos, by 
J. Roby. 8yo. 7s. 


POLITICS. 

On the Conspiracy against the Jesuits; 
by R.C. Dallas, esq. 8vo. 9s. 

The Culloden Papers; comprising an 
extensive Correspondence, from the Year 
1625 to 1748, which throws much new 
light upon that eventful Period of British 
History ; but particularly regarding the 
Rebellions in 1715 and 1745; and includ- 
ing numerous Letters from the unfortunate 
Lord Lovat, and other distinguished per- 
sons of the time; with occasional State 
Papers of much Historical Importance ; 
the whole published from the Originals, in 
the possession of Duncan George Forbes, 
esq. of Culloden, 4to, SI. 3s. 


SURGERY, 

The Principles of Surgery, as they re« 
late to Wounds, Ulcers, and Fistulas; 
Aneurism, and Wounded Arteries; Frac- 
tures of the Limbs, and the Duties of the 
Military and Hospital Surgeon, &c. ; Ny 
Join Bell, Surgeon, Parts I. to VI. 
12s, each. 

THEOLOGY. 

Remarks upon that Part of the Bishop 
of Lincoln's late Charge to the Clergy of 
his Diocese, relative to the Bible Society, 
and to the Intercourse of Churchmen with 
Dissenters. 8Svo. 18. 6d. 

The Moral Tendencies of ey ug te 
a Lecture, delivered before the City Phi 
losophical Society, Dorset-street, and the 
Christian Philological Society, Spitalfields; 
by Thos. Williams. 8vo. Ys. _ 

An Inquiry to learn the Right Reason 
of Faith; by a Layman. 8vo, 7s. — 

Biblical Gleanings, or a Collection of 
Scriptare Passages, generally considered 
to be mis-translated, with proposed Cor- 
rections; also, the important Various 
Readings in both Testaments, and several 
other Matters elucidating the Sacred 
Writings, &e.; by Thomas Wemyss. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Reading Guide and Berkshire Di- 
rectory, for 1816. 9d. 

A Pictore of Italy, being a Guide to 
the Antiquities and Curiosities of that 
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classical and interesting Country ; contain- 
ing Sketches of Manners, Society, and 
Cnstoms, and an Itinerary of Distances in 
Posts and English Miles, the best Inns, 
‘Coins, &c. with a minute Description of 
Rome, Florence, Naples, and Venice, and 
their Environs; to which are prefixed, 
Directions to’Travellers, and Dialogues in 
English, French, and Italian; by Henry 
Coxe, esq. 18mo. 14s. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, 
and its Dependencies in Persia, Tartary, 
and India; comprising a View of the 
Afghaun Nation, and a History of the 
Dooraunee Monarchy; by the Hon. 
Mountstwart Elphinstone, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service ; Resident 
at the Court of Poona; and late Envoy 
to the King of Caubul. 1 vol. 4to. il- 
lustrated by two Maps and sixteen Plates. 
Sl. 13s. 6d. 
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USEFUL ARTs. — 


The Painter’s and Varnisher’s Guide 
a Treatise, both in and Practie, 
on the Art of making ing V 
nishes ; on the different Kinds ate 
ing, and on the Method of Preparing Co. 
lours, both sintple and compound. With 
new Observations and Experiments ca 
Copal, or the Nature of the Substance: 
employed in the Composition of Varnishes 
and of Cvlours ; and on various 
‘used in the Art; illustrated with Plates. 
hy P.F. Tingry. 1 vol. 8vo. a second 
edition, corrected and improved, 
VOYAGES AND TRAYVEIs, 
Travels in France, during the Yean 
1814-15; comprising, Observations made 
during a fixed residence of five M 
on the Political State of the Country, the 
Manners aud Character of the People, 
&e. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s, 
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T continues to be exclusively our 

good fortune to be enabled to an- 
nounce a progressive scrics of mecha- 
nical discoveries, which will tend, ina 
few years, to alter and improve the face 
of society. At this time, we have the 
pleasure to call the public attention to 
an economical discovery, which will 
relieve great cities from THE INTOLER- 
ABLE NUISANCE OF COAL SMOKE; and 
which, as a minor consequence, will 
render unnecessary the employment of 
chimney-sweepers, and all the train of 
evils consequent on that last stage of 
human degradation. Ina word, Messrs. 
CurcLer, of Great Queen-street, Lin- 
coln’s-inn Fields, by a fortunate com- 
bination of means, have constructed a 
Grate on simple principles, by which the 
combustion of the coals is perfect, and 
no distillation of the materials of the 
coals, nor any sublimation of the smoke 
into soot, can take place. The inven- 
tion is as simple as jtis efficacious. It 
reverses the ordinary system of apply- 
ing fuel to tire; and, on the new method 
being presented, we feel wonder that 
the old one could so long have _pre- 
vailed. It is obvious, that, by throwing 
fuel in mass on a kindled fire, we do 
but distil the fuel, generate smoke, and 
evaporate all the volatizable materials 
of the fuel, before it becomes a means of 
feeding the fire. ‘The invention then of 
Messrs. Cutler consists chicfly in feed- 
jug the combustion from beneath, and 
keeping up a perfect combustion at the 
top of the fire, by a draft of air which 
gushes from the room to a flue at the 


back of the chimney, and which flue is 
level with the top of the fire. Instead 
of teeding their fire by throwing coals 
on it, they wind up the coals by means 
of a suitable apparaius, so as to k 
them level with the surface, and feed 
the fire from beneath. ‘This is effected 
by means of a square box, which is 
filled with coals, the bottom of which is 
wound up by a small apparatus of rack 
work. The fire is kindled at top, and 
burns at the top only with a red and 
very intense heat. The draft of air 
renders the combustion so complete, 
that neither smoke, nor ashes, nor dust 
of any kind, remains. ‘The mass of 
coals consumed in a grate of equal di- 
mensions, is not above half the usual 
quantity, while the heat is at least 
quadrupled. These considerations of 
economy may tend to introduce these 
grates; but we put it to the legislature, 
whether the public objects to be at 
chieved by this invention, will not de- 
mand some special enactments, like that 
in regard to party-walls? The tax mm 
posed by a general alteration in_ the 
construction of grates, within the Bills 
of Mortality, would be inconsid 
Messrs. C. proposing to charge but 
three guineas for altering old grates, 
and only three guineas additional for 
new grates, fitted with their improve 
ments. It will, therefore, be intoler 
able, that such a City as London 

be destroyed, as it now is, by an atmos 
phere of coal-smoke. The grates of the 
poor should be corrected at the public 
expence, and a tax, or fine, shouldbe 
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made the means of correcting those of 
the opulent. We think this invention 
of the first order in poiut of utility, and 
we conceive too much: stress cannot be 
laid on it, nor the attention of the public 
called towards it with too much em- 
phasis. It is an eflicacious, cheap, and 
economical means of removing one of 
the greatest nuisances of large cities ; 
and it, therefore, merits the zealous pa- 
tronage of the publie-spirited, and the 
stimulus of legislative interference. 

A new edition of the Code of Health 
aud Longevity, is preparing for the 
press, by Sin JOHN SINCLAIR, to be 
printed in onevolume octavo. He con- 
siders it of great importance to have the 
chapter on customs and habits rendered 
as complete as possible, and would be 
thankful for any additional ruics, or any 
remarks upon those herein contained. 

Mr. renp’s Evening Amusements 
for the ensuing Year, contain remarks 
on the figure of the carth, and the mea- 
surements lately made in England un- 
der the auspices of government, whenee 
it appears that the figure of the earth 
may be very difierent from that which 
has been laid down by * ir Isaac Newton, 
and supposed to be proved by measure- 
menis in different parts of the world. 
it the English measurements are to be 
relied on, and at least as much depen- 
dence may be placed on them as on 
those of other nations, the polar diame- 
tcr is greater than the equatorial, the 
exact opposite to what has hitherto been 
supposed incontrovertible. 

GopFREY Hieoins, esq. of Skellow 
Grange, in Yorkshire, is preparing to 
publish a Letter to the Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the subject 
of the abuses which were lately detected 
in the York Asylum, together with va- 
rious documents respecting them, and 
with the evidence given respecting them 
before the Committee of the House of 
Commons. A Letter to Earl Fitzwilliam, 
from the same gentleman, on this sub- 
ject, was published some time ago by 
Rivingtons. This important subject of 
Mad-tfouses continues to interest the 
highest ranks. Within these few days, 
theirRoyalHighnesses the Dukesof KENT 
and Sussex paid a visit of inspection to 
the fine establishment of Dr. Taroy, at 
Entield. Of course, every part of it 


extorted their warmest eulogiums, It 
appeared from Dr. Tardy’s Report, that, 
since the establishment of his house iu 
i812, he has cured, and restored to their 
friends, Two of every THREE posiente 
«onfided to his care,—a fact which. ought 
to be made kuowy to the friends of all in- 
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sane persons who are not pecuaniarily in- 
terested in the continnance of their 
malady. 

Dr. CoGan is a work for the 
press, under the title of Ethical Ques- 
tions, or Speculations upon the princi 
Subjects of Controversy in Moral Phi 
sophy. ‘These Speculations will chiefly 
consist of the thoughts which suggested 
themselves to the author, in the course 
of his analytical enquiries ; but, being of 
a controversial nature, bis plan would 
not admit of their being incorporated 
with the former volumes. The work is 
proposed as eee to the philo- 
sophical and Ethical Treatise on the 
Passions ; it will consist of one volume 
Svo. of a moderate size, and wii! be pub- 
lished early in the spring. 

The Gas Manuractory in Salis- 
bury-square, whence I leet-street and 
the City are supplied with Gas, having 
been built in a populous vicinity, the 
inhabitants have indicted it, on account 
of the escape of Gas and other effluvia ; 
and have succeeded. A pledge is hew- 
ever given, that the nuisance shall be 
abated. In the mean time, nothing can 
succeed beiter than the illumination by 

jas; and we are assured, that the Ma- 
nufactory in Peter-streect, and this near 
Salisbury-square, have already laid 
down above SIXTEEN MILES OF Pires! 
We hope to hear of other companies, 
and of experiments on the great roads 
within five or six miles of the metro- 
polis. Several county-towns have be- 
gun to illuminate. 

Speedily will be published, Travels in 
Beloochistan and Sinde, accompanied 
by a geographical and historical account 
of these countries; with a map; by 
Lisutenant Henry Portincer, of the 
Honourable East India Company's Ser- 
vice, &c. 

In the the History and Anti- 
quities of the Abbey Church at Bath; 
illustrated by engravings of ground plan, 
views, and architectural detail; ineluding 
an account of the principal monuments, 
and anecdotes of the most distinguished 
persons interred in the charch; by Joun 
Barrton, F.S.A. In royal 8vo. alse 
medium and imperial quarto, 

Mr. L. 8. Boyne has in the press, 
Cursory Remarks on the Physical and 
Moral History of the Human Species, 
and its connections with surrounding 
agency. 

In the course of December will be 
published, a new edition (consisting of 
only 100 copies) of Censura Literaria, 
containiag—titles, extracts, and opinions 
of eld English books, especially those 


Which 
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which are scarce; by Sin EGERTON 
Baynsces, bart. K. J. 

Vor the particulars of the laying the 
first stone of the College of the London 
Jnstitution, see page 387. 

Major Joun Peppie, Captain T. 
CamMpBELL, and Mr. Cownery, staff 
surgeon, are appointed by government 
to prosecute the discoveries of the late 
unfortunate Mungo Park. ‘They have 
sailed from England for the coast of 
Africa ; and are said to be well qualified 
for the task which they have undertaken. 
They are to be attended by a company 
of Negroes. 'The object of the expedition 
is to trace the Niger from the place at 
which Mungo Park left it to the sea, 
and to determine whether or not it be 
the same with the Zayr. . 

Mr. Rosertson Bucuanan’s Practi- 
cal ‘Treatise on Steam Boats, &c. being 
now nearly printed off, it may be ex- 
pected to appear in the course of a very 
short time. 

Messrs. LONGMAN and Co.will publish, 
in a few weeks, Compositions in Outline 
from Hesiod’s 'Theogony, Works and 
Days, and the Days; engraved by J. 
Buakk, from designs by JoHN FPLAXMAN, 
R. A. professor of sculpture io the Royal 
Academy. 


KNIGHT SPENCER, esq. has published 
in the Philosophical Mayazine, the 
_sesult of an experiment he lately made 
of the comparative gravity of the human 


body and sea-water. With a view to 
ascertain this point, he took the oppor- 
timity of a smooth sea to throw himself 
on the surface with flint stones in each 
hand, and his arms extended; he found 
himself still on the surface, and quite at 
his ease, with six pounds avoirdupois in 
all. On being weighed immediately, 
he found he weighed 130)bs. avoirdupois. 
Mr. THomas Forster has it in con- 
-templation te publish, in the course of 
a few months, and to continue periodi- 
cally, a work entitled “Journal de 
Meétéorologie, avec d’ Observations sur les 
_Phenoménes de 0 Atmosphére,” &c. Mr. 
Luke Howard and other meteorologists 
have promised their occasional assist- 
ance. The object of the work will be 
to publish journals of meteorology kept 
in various paris of Europe; together 
with oceasional essays on subjects im- 
mediately connected with this science. 
E.izasbeETtTH FENNING’s case has un- 
dergone the inquiry we alluded to in a 
former number, and to which its circum- 
stances were well entitled. Mr. Hone 
has just issued a most important publi- 
cation, giving the results of the elabo- 
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rate investigation which has 

the work contains the al an 
the trial at length; to the trial are ay. 
nexed numerous and copi “Rotes, 
pregnant with acute rem and severe 
animadversion. For its lami eXpo. 
sition of the trial, and of the horrible 
mischiels resulting from admitting 9 
evidence such presumptive testimony 
as appears to have been received on this 
occasion, for its history of the investiga. 
tion, for its extraordinary statements 
and details, and for its highly important 
legal disquisitions, Mr, Hone’s publica. 
tion is without a parallel in the history 
of English jurispradentce. 

Mrs. Opre has in the press, a new 
Novel, entitled St. Valentine’s Eve, 

The first part of the Supplement to 
the Encyelopadia Britannica, to be 
published early in December, will con- 
tain a preliminary dissertation, exhidit- 
ing a general view of the progress of 
metaphysical, etherial, and political phi- 
losophy, since the revival of letters in 
Kurope; by DuGaLp STEWART, esq, 
F.R.S, Lond. and Edin.—To the se 
cond volume there will be prefixed, 
a similar view of the progress of ma 
thematical and physical science; by 
PRoFesson PLAyFAiR. The work is 
arranged upon a plan, calculated not 
only to complete the Encyelopadi 
Britannica, in all its departments, but to 
afiord within itself a comprehensive 
view of the progress and present state 
of the arts and sciences, and of general 
literature. 

Preparing for publication, an Essay 
on the Chemical History and Medical 
Treatmentof UrinaryCalculi, with plates; 
by ALEXANDER Marcet, M.D.F.2 
one of the physicians to Guy’s H 

Emilia of Lindinau, or the Field of 
Leipsic, a poem, by Mary ARNALD 
Hovcuron, with a frontispiece, will be 
published early in December. - 

Preparing for publication, Thoresdys 
Ducatus Leodiensis, a new edition, by 
THomas Dunnam WHITAKER, 
I'\S.A. vicar of Whalley, and rector ot 
Heyshan, in Lancashire. _ 

The Speeches of the Right grt 
able Edmund Burke, are ina state 
furwardness. 

Shortly will be published, Observ® 
tious of a Ruysian, during a residence # 
Engiand of ten months ; of its laws, ™* 
nufactures, customs, habits, vices, Co® 
mercial and civil polity, &c. ; translated 
from the original manuscript of OLOFF 
Navea, ex-officer of cavalry. 

Dr. Vary has just ready for aye 
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tion, the third edition of his Greek 
Delectus. 

The publication of the Travels of Co- 
LoneL Keatince through France, Spain, 
and Portugal, to Morocco, is delayed for 
some weeks; it being the author's in- 
tention to subjoin an account of a se- 
cond journey through France in 1814, 
in which a particular comparison will 
be drawn between the present and for- 
mer situation of that country and its in- 
habitants. 

Mr. Britton has now completed the 
History and Antiquities of Salisbury 
Cathedral, forming one handsome vo- 
jume, ia imperial and medium 4to. to 
correspond with the Architectural Anti- 
quities of Great Britain ; and in gwown 
and super-royal folio, to correspond with 
Dugdale’s Monasticon. 

The Rev. Samuet Burper, M.A, has 
th the press, a new edition, being the 
fifth, of his work, entitled, Oriental 
Customs; it hasbeen revised throughout, 
and, instead of forming two scries of 
references to various passages of Scrip- 
ture, the whole will now be incorporated 
in one arrangement. ‘The first volume 
will comprize the Books of the Old Tes- 
tament to the end of Solemon’s Song. 
The second, from the begianing of Isaiah 
to the end of the New Testament, Ad- 
ditions will be made to the extent of 
nearly 100 pages of entirely new matter, 
eontaining extracts frem some recent 
valuable Travels, and a copious list of 
eastern literature, It will be ready for 
publication by the first of January 
i816. 

We feel it a special act of duty to 
point the attention of our readers to the 
notice of the new volume of Mr. GaRp- 
nER’s Sacred Melodies, in our article of 
Musical Critiques. Never was a more 
delectable treat presented to the lovers 
ef harmony, and to souls who sympa- 
thize in’ piety. “With the means—pro- 
vided by Mr. Gardner, it is impossible 
that the great work of reforming our na- 
Uonal Psalmody should not proceed with 
éclerity ; and, as far as regards the power 
of music, serve to perpetuate our ve- 
nerable church-establishment, 

In forwardness, Britton’s Beauties of 
Wiltshire, volume three, to complete 
the work, which will embrace historical 
and descriptive accounts of the towns, 
antiquities, seats, &c. in the northern 
part of the county ; also a neat engraved 
map of Wiltshire, and engravings to 
illustrate the immense Druidical Temple 
at Avebury,—St. John’s Church at 
vizes,—&e. &e. In the letter aa will 
be apartioular acgount of the ‘Lempleat 
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an yeock Abbeys; a bibli 
catalogue; an index: &e. As only 250 
copies of this volume will be printed, 
genticmen are desired to send in their 
names immediately: it will be pub- 
lished in or before June 1816. 

As soon as a competent number of 
subscribers can be obtained, will be pub« 
lished, Sheffield and its Environs, o¢ 
topographical, historical, and statistical 
survey of the town and parish of Shef- 
field, of the lordship or liberty of Hal 
lamshire, and of the most interesti 
places in their vicinity; which will be 
embellished and illustrated with nume- 
rous engravings on wood, of ruins, anti- 
quities, public buildings, &c. by A, 
Jewitt, author of the Histories of Lin. 
coln and of Buxton, editor of the Wan. 
derings of Memory, &c. Price to sub. 
scribersto be one guinea. Names of sub- 
scribers will be received by the author 
at Kimberworth, near Rotherham, 
Yorkshire, . 

Also, in a few months will be pub- 
lished, a Selection of twenty-four Poe- 
tical Pieces, written by the Author of 
the Wanderings of Memory, previously 
to that work, and entitled, Amusements 
of Minority. ‘This work will be embellish- 
ed and illustrated with many engravings 
in wood. 

Paut’s Letters to his Kinsfolks; 
being a Series of Letters from the Con- 
tient, are nearly ready for publication, 

Mr. C. Eastcake has nearly com- 
pleted au Historical Picture of Bona- 
parte, as he presented bimnself at the 
gangway of the Bellerophon, in Plymouth 
Sound, in July 1815; it has been pur- 
chased by some gentlemen of Plymouth, 
for oue thousand guineas, andis intended 
for public exhibition in London, soon 
after Christmas. 

In a state of forwardness, Travels of 
Ali Bey, in Morocco, in Tripoli, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and ‘Turkey, be- 
tween the years 1803 and 1807; writ- 
ten by himself, and translated into EBu- 
glish, The work will make two vo- 
lames quarto, illustrated by about one 
hundred p:ates. 

Mr. SHARON TURNER has in the press, 
the second volume of bis History of Eng- — 
land, contaiuving the bistory of the reigns 
of Edward I. Edward Uf. Edward If, 
Richard IT. Henry IV. and Henry V.— 
Also the History of Religion in England 
—The History of English Poetry, and of, 
the English Language and Prose Liter 


ature. 
Mr. J. G. Pakxyns has nearly ready 
for publication, Mouastic and Baronial 
Remaisis; 
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Remains; illastrated by upwards of 100 
engray ings. 

Chere is perhaps no subject in Greek 
architecture more dificult than that of 
designing a tower er steeple, where, to 
give the necessary height, columns of dif- 
ferent orders are scen piled so improperly 
one over the other, while the perpendi- 
eular and characteristic parts of the 
Gothic style, as buttresses, turrets, pinna- 
cles, &e. give variety and elegance to 
the building, and facility to the archi- 
tect, in gaining any height required, 
which appears from the number of fine 
examples of towers in this style 
now remaining. We are, therefore, 
pleased to find, that the architect of 
the new steeple to the church of St. 
Nicholas, in Liverpool, lately completed, 
iui place of the old one, the fall of which, 
it will be remembered, was attended 
witli a serious disaster, has succeeded in 
producing so elegant a speciimen, of this 
manucr, that GeorGr Cuitr, of Chester, 
bas becir tempted to offer an etching of a 
view of it to the public, and the subscrib- 
ers to his former admired etchings of 
old buildings im Chester, Castles in 
Wales, &e. &c. 

In the course of next spring will be 
published, the Botanist’s Companion, 
containing descriptions of all the plants 
growing wild in this country, and also 
suol as are cultivated for the purposes 
of medicine, with an account of their 
virtues, preparation, &e. Also, des- 
criptions of the nature, uses and cultare 
of the British grasses, and other plants 
useful in agriculture ; the arts, and rural 
ceconomy, With the best modes of form- 
ing meadow and pasture Jand. ‘To 
which is added, a familiar lutroduction 
to the study of the Linnzan System of 
Botany, for the use of persons who wish 
to acquire a knowledge of plants. By 
W. SacisBury. 

Preparing tor publication, a History 
ef the City of Chester, from its foundation 
to the present time ; illustrated with five 
engravings ; by G. Curr, 

. Farre’s Morbid Anatomy of 
the Liver, part 3; and Pathological Re- 
searches, part 2; will shortly appear. 

Mr. Greic will complete the Border 
Antiquities of England and Scetland, in 
December. 

Dr. A1kIN has in the press, Annals of 
the Reign of George the Third. 

Dr. Bateman will shortly publish the 
fiith P'asciculus of a Series of vings 
pf Delineations of the Cutaneous Dis- 
eascs, comprised in the Classification of 
the aie Dr. Willay, - | 


Mr. Wittiam Danrenz 
great progress in the remaining 
of his Voyage round Great Britain, _. 
Mr. JouN Scorrt, author of the Vi 
to Paris in 1814, has in the 
octayo volume, Paris Revisited 


by way of Brussels; including a W, 
over the Field of Battle at Wee 
observations on the late mili ‘ 
and anecdotes of the ca 
a view of the capital of France. when 
in the occupation of the English and 
Prussian troops; a minute account of 
the whole proceedings relative to the ° 
removal of the plundered works.of art 
from the Louvre, with reflectionson this 
measure ; concluding with a ron 
the political temper and condition of 
K'vance, and tlie character of the Bour- 
bon Government. 

Early in the present month will be 
published, a Practical and Familiar 
iixposition of the Thirty-niue Articles 
of Religion, of the United Churches of 
England and Ireland; by the Rey. H.C, 
O*DonnoGuur, A.M. . 

Four Letters of Sin Mattuew Hate, 
to his Children:—1. Concerning their 
Speech,—2. On keeping the Lords 
Day,—3. On Religion,—And 4, On 
Recovery from Sickness; with a Me- 
moir and a portrait of the author; will 
be published in a few days. i 

A second edition of the Deseriptive 
Guide of Leamington Spa, is now in the 
press. a 

Feeling p!casure in giving publicity te 
any fact that tends to improve, encourage, 
and diffuse the works of artists, we RO 
tice a successful attempt by the 
of the OBSERVER, in that newspaper of 
Sunday, the Ist of October, to a 
coppet-plate of the island of St. 
engraved ina superior manner. A news 
paper that comes forward in so liberal a, 
manner, not only to gratify the public, 
but to encourage the arts, merits ; 


~ 


patronage; and perhaps we camuot serve 


this novel and suecessful effort better, 
than by an extract from the Editor’ 
address to his readers :— x 
“In subjecting ourselves to so expensive. 
a novelty, (for engravings have accomps. 
nied, but were never before worked in any 
newspaper,) we have had in view partly he 
encouraging of the arts, and partly the 
gratification of 2 laudable curiosity. of 
extra expence thus incurred, is upwards 
one hundred pounds; yet, whenever a 
curiosity is stro —_— by bo u 
ject, which can be : 
ving, they shall not be deterred by 
expence from gratifying it.” , 


Shertly will be . 
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tion by Faith without Works, or St. 
Paul and St. James reconciled; a Ser- 
mon, by the Rev, T. Youne, rector of 
Gilling, near York, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

On the 23d was performed at Drury- 
lane Theatre, a new comedy, called, 
« WHERE TO FIND A I’Rienb,” by Mr, 
Lee. It abounds in sentiments which were 
congenial with the feelings of the audi- 
ence, and was received with such una- 
nimity of applause as promises a suc- 
cessful career. ‘The principal parts were 
supported with great spirit by Mr, 
Dowton, Mr. Wallack, . J. Jobn- 
stone, Mrs, Davison, and. Miss Kelly. 
Two new and op farces have also 
been produced during the month at this 
theatre, one ,called, “ WHo’s wHo? or 
the Double Imposter,” which promises 
to be a stock-piece, and is performed 
every night with merited applause, being 
ably sustained by a character of Mr. 
Munden ; and the other called “ ‘T'wen- 
TY PER CENT,” a piece of less merit than 
the preceding.—Covent-garden Theatre 
has been chiefly engaged during the 
mouth in reviving, with its wonted taste, 
some stock-pieces, 

Mr. OLprieLD has nearly completed 
his “ Representative History of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” so long expected, 
The valuable documents which he has 
lately procured will leave no cause to 
regret the delay. We shall rejoice to 
see a complete exposure of the Borough 
System, that canker of our constitution. 

Mr. Haroip Crease has published a 
Tribute to Patriotism, in a striking like- 
ness of the intrepid Spanish martyr, 
GENERAL PORLIER, 

Mr. Exton is about to publish a new 
and improved edition of his translation 
of Hesiod, uniform with his Specimens 
of the Classic Poets. 

Jonah, the Seatonian prize poem, by 
the Rev. J. W. Bettany, MA. of 
Queen's College, Cambridge, will be 
published in a few days. 

An elegant pocket edition, in three 
volumes, of the works of Ovid, from the 
text of Burmann is just ready for publi- 
cation. This seems one of a compicte 
series of the Latin poets and historians, 
publishing under the title of the “ Re- 
gent’s Classics.” ‘Thewuthors already 
published are, Horace, Virgil, Terence, 
Juvenal and Persius, and Lucan. 

Dr. Caney is about to publish a new 
and improved edition his English 


In January an essay will be publish- 
MoytuLy Mac, No, 276, 
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ed on a more eflicient mode of Classical 
Instruction in its carly stages, together 
with a statement of its practical applica- 
tion, in which the general principle of 
the new mode of education is systemati-~ 
cally applied, and other improvements 
suggested, by Mr. R. Keynes, of 
ae hye 

Mr. Pore is preparing a new edition 
of his Abridgment of the Laws of the 
Customs. It will make its appexrance 
as soon as he is enabled to avail himself 
of the alterations which may be expected 
to take piace at the ensuing mecting of 
—— 

r, CHAMBERS is preparing a Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of biving: Artiots 

Semler, or a Tale of Marriage, calcu. 
lated to place that important subject ina 
new light, will speedily be published. 

Dr, Busey is preparing a new edition 
of Musical Biography, comprising me~ 
moirs of all the eminent composers and 
writers of the present day, 

Mr. THomas heirn has nearly ready, 
a third edition of his Introduction to 
Plane and Spherical Tri metry, and 
the Stereographic Projection of the 
Sphere. 

A new and enlarged edition of Aris- 
totle’s Disscriation on Khetoric; by 
D. M. Crimin, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, is im the . 

Mr. Exes, the architect, has in- 
vented a new instrument, which deli- 

es perspective views with mathema- 
tical precision, and is so simple in its. 
nature and construction, as strongly to 
recommend it to architects, painters, 
and sculptors; and the practitioners and 
students in every department of the 
fine arts. With its assistance, architec. 
tural views may be delineated, with un- 
exampled celerity; and even those dif- 
ficult subjects, to which an account of 
the variety of their forms and appear- 
ances, the practical rules of perspective 
are so seldom applied, as the foreshort- 
enings of the human figure, and indeed 
every natural appearance whatever. 
For the purposes of popular instruction 
in astronomy, the relative distauces of 
stars from each other can be measured 
by it, and the progress of plancts, cor 
mets, Ac. ascertained and delineated. 

Mr. James Smirn, of Glasgow, has 
stated in the Ti wsactions of the Cale- 
donian Horticultural Society, that he 
has, for some ycars past, au — 
tunity of observing many trees in a 
cankered state; and that he has aiso 
several trees — He according|,, 

: Ast 
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in January 1810, uncovered the roots of 
several of his worst infected trees, in 
order to cut any of them that might have 
got into a bad soil. The first he unco- 
vered he found that, about two feet and 
a half from the surface, previous to the 
trees being planted, there had been a 
bottom laid, nine feet in diameter, with 
brick and lime; he followed each root 
out to the extremity, and found that 
none of them had ever touched the swb- 
soil. Having tried several of them, he 
found they had all bottoms of the same 
description. Mr. Smith has, likewise, 
several trees on the wall, all in a 
healthy state, none of them having the 
Jeast appearance of canker. In Febru- 
ary 1811, he trenched the border along 
the wall in which the trees are planted ; 
he examined the roots of every one of 
them, (thirty-four in number,) and found 
that the roots of most of them had got 
down into the bad soil, as no bottom had 
been made for them when planted. The 
soil, in many places, was not above 
thirteen inches deep, and many of the 
roots had run down about thirty-five 
inches into the bad soil. When he found 
that the trees on the wall were not can- 
kered, although the roots were in such 
a bad condition, he began to think that 
the canker must proceed from some 
other cause than bad soil. He examined 
his standard trees more minutely, and 
found that all the early kinds were con- 
siderably worse cankered than the Igte 
ones. He then thought, and is now al- 
most convinced, that the canker pro- 
ceeds from the frost injuring the sap. 
In order to ascertain how far this might 
be true, he determined on trying an ex- 
eriment. On the night of the 3d of 
ay 1811, was a pretty sharp frost, 
and several of his trees had made good 
shoots by that time: he next day, tied a 
piece of small thread round a good 
many of his young shoots, as a mark, in 
order to ascertain, in the end of the sea- 
son, whether the frost had done them 
any injury. He likewise marked a good 
anany buds which had not yet begun to 
push, but which he thought were likely 
todoso, On examining his trees during 
the winter, he found that none of the 
shoots made from the buds which had 
not begun to push, were in the least in- 
clined to canker, whilst the greatest 
part, though not the whole, of the others 
are cankered, 
GERMANY. 
M. Kastner is about to publish a 
Journal adapted to the use of the triends 
ef manufactures in Germany; and he i 


r 
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drawing up, for publicatj : 
a Report on the Progress of area 
tions in ee which Report 
be annual. M. Kastner has a 
number of experiments with fodine: 
among other things he has found that 
iodine is a reagent for sugar as it is for 
starch ; for while water, a solution of 
gum, spirit of wine, vinegar, &e, tum 
brown with iodine, the solution of sugar 
remains colourless; some 
flakes merely being deposited, 
sults that with these ioe'ed i 
the oxygenated iodic acid forms OXyge- 
nated iodates fully saturated, for it is 
only the super-combination which gives 
the colour. 

FRANCE. | 

M. Le Marquis pe Cusrents has 
composed a work, the manuscript of 
which he has submitted to the Royal In- 
stitute of France. It treats of the culture 
of those gardens which are im 
called English gardens, though the 
celebrated comic actor Dufresny 
for having presented the first model of 
them to France towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. The author col 
lects all the aids of botany and natural 
philosophy to an art, which has long 
amused his leisure hours, and explai 
them in the elegant style naturally in- 
spired by his subject, and suitable to 
those to whom chiefly he destines his 
book. 

M. Le Roux, dean of the faculty of 
medicine, at Paris, has, with the appro- 
bation of the minister of the interior, re 
commended the following means for pre- 
venting the contagious effects of typhus— 
“Tt is ascertained that every place im 
which any number of patients aifect 
with contagious typhus have been im 
mured, retains for a yery long time in 
its whole extent, and still more inall 
the furniture which has been used by 
the patients, deleterious and contagious 
miasmata calculated to communicate 
typhus to those who are aft 
doomed to inhabit the place. To the 
use of medicaments which ought to be 
employed in different periods of the 
disease, acid fumigations ought to be 
added, which, by diffusing themselves 
through the air, seize upon the*pt 
and contagious®niasmata with w ich it 
is loaded, combine with them, and Cd 
sequently destroy their deleterious Pre 
perties.—1. The fumigations of oxyse 
nated muriatic acid according to 
processof Guyton Morveau, the 
of which has been demonstrated by ex- 

ericnce, ought to be 
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following manner, in rooms not inha- 
bited. Muriate of soda (common salt) 
90 grammes (three ounces), black oxide 
of manganese seven grammes (two 
drachms).—This powder is put into a 
capsule of earthenware, which is placed 
on a stove: sulphuric acid is then to be 
youred over. Sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol) 60 grammes, or two ounces. 
When the rooms are inhabited, these 
fumigations must be made very slowly, 
and by small portions. Into a capsule 
we must put two or three pinches of 
salt, and pour in, successively, some 
drops of sulphuric acid. ‘This must be 
repeated at least four or five times in the 
course of the day. Disinfecting flasks 
are prepared by putting into a large flask 
120 grammes (four ounces) of muriatic 
aeid, seven grammes (two drachms) of 
black oxide of manganese, two grammes 
(half a drachm) of nitric acid (common 
aqua-fortis). The flask must then be 
closed with its ground stopper, in order 
to open it oecasionally, when it is neces- 
sary to destroy any putrid miasmata 
diflused through the atmosphere.—2. For 
sulphurous fumigations, a mixture is to 
ke made of equal parts of sulphur or 
flowers of sulphur and nitrate of potash 
in powder; and we divide this mixture 
into small packets of half a gramme 
(nine grains) each, which are to be thrown, 
when wanted, on a charcoal stove.—3. 
The nitric fumigations are made in a 
large glass vessel or a shallow crucible, 
in which we put from 15 to 20 grammes 
{about four drachms) of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. It is to be placed on a 
sand-bath, which is to be slightly heated, 
and a little nitraté of potash, in coarse 
powder, is to be thrown into it from 
time to time. This salt is slowly de- 
composed: there isan acid gas extricated, 
which slowly diffuses itself through the 
atmosphere; and we may multiply those 
small apparatus in different parts-of a 
sick-room without incommoding it.— 
4. With respect to the purification of 
bedding, bed-clethes, &e. &e. sulphurous 
fumigations are best.—The evaporation 
of vinegar, its projection upon live coals, 
as well as the combustion of various 
aromatic substances so commonly em- 
ployed, cannot be considered as a means 
of disinfeetion. All these substances 
may mask the smell whieh is exhaled 
from the seeretions ofa patient, but will 
not destroy the contagious and delete- 
rious principle which supports and pro- 
pagates the disease, When an indi- 


sidual is suspected of earrying about 
with him the germ of contagious typhus, 
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he ought to submit in a naked state te 
the fumigation No. 2, bathe, wash and 
rub himself, for the deleterious miasmata 
may adhere to the surface of his body. 
He ought to change his clothes, and not 
to use those which he has worn, until they 
have been disinfected, ‘The only method 
is the fumigation No. 4, for clothes, 
utensils, &c, For wards filled with pa- 
tients, the fumigation No. 1, with the 
modifications alluded to in No. 2, For 
empty wards which have been occupied 
by typhus patients, the fumigation No, 1; 
alterwards the walls and floors ought to 
be scraped, and white-washed with lime 
and water, the furniture washed, &c. In 
the article of the precautions for pre- 
venting the origination of typhus and ar- 
resting the contagion in its very outset, 
the instructions recommend the scrupn. 
lous employment, and several times a- 
day, of the same methods used in disin- 
fecting wards. And finally, all the phy- 
sicians, surgeons, nurses, Kc. are to un- 
dergo fumigations every time they quit 
the ward. This precaution ought to be 
strictly attended to, in order to preserve 
them from infection, and that they may not 
spread it when they leave the hospital.” 
RUSSIA. 

Letters from St. Petersburgh furnish 
various interesting details respecting the 
literary establishments of Russia, which 
are incessantly labouring to propagate 
the culture of letters throughout that 
vast empire. ‘The great association 
formed for the diffusion of the Bible 
excites at present the general attention, 
it has recently received a letter from 
the Prinee of the Burates, a people upoy 
the frontiers of China, in which he 
warmly requests Bibles, written in the 
language of his people. A Mr. Pin- 
kerton is at t employed in print- 
ing Bibles for Moldavia and Wallachia, 
where there are a million and a half of 
Christians who are without them. A 
great depét of Bibles has been opencd 
at Moscow, and two societies con- 
nected with it have been formed at 
Astracan and Orenburg. 

INDIA. 

The Bible is now printing in eigh- 
tecn languages at Serampore. The 
whole number of languages into which 
it is translating is twenty-one. Besides 
this, they are engaged in printing three 
or four versions for the Calcutta Aux. 
iliary Bible Society. ‘The utmost efforts, 
however, which can be made, are insuf- 
ficient to supply the loud calls of the 
people, who earnestly solicit the volame 
‘There are ten presses constantly at work 
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yet a copy of either the Bengalee or Hin- 
dostanee New Testament, has not becn 
to be had for the last six months, 

There is now printing, under the pa- 
tronage of the Hon. the Kast India Com- 
pany, and at their sole expence, a Dic- 
tionary of the Chinese language, by the 
Rev. R. Morrison. The work is to 
consist of three parts. The first Chinese 
and English, arranged according to the 
Chinese Radicals, The second, Chinese 
and English, arranged alphabetically; 
and the third, English and Chinese. ‘The 
whole will be comprised in three or four 
volumes, royal quarto, The work will 


Patents lately enrolled. 
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contain forty thousand ¢ Te 
derivation of the character will be noticed, 
and its meaning illustrated by examples, 
—Specimens of the Chuen-wan, 
cient scal character, and of the 
Tsaoutsze, or running-hand, 
given.—It is intend 
work .in parts, and, it is : 
part willbe completed in 1816, A speci. 
men of the above work may be seen at 


Messrs. Black, Parry, and Co’s, Leaden, 
hall-street, where also the names of 


persons desirous of becoming subscribers 
will be registered. 
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Zo Mr. Tuomas Bagot, of Birming- 
ham, Surveyor; for a Method and 
Machine for passing Boats, Barges, 
and other Vessels, from a higher to a 
dower Level, and the contrary, without 
loss of Water. 

CCORDING to the construction 

of the above lock, independent of 

the saving of water, every advantage is 
gained, in the most simple, effectual, 
and rational manner. The towing- 
aths, instead of being obstructed, as 

hey are at present, by the arms of the 

Jock-gates and paddle-posts, are entirely 
clear for the passage of horses, kc. and 
no obstruction whatever is presented to 
the action of the haulers and towing 
yopes; and the locks themselves, not 
having any conduits in the walls thereof, 
are simplified in their structure, are 
erected at less expense than the present 
locks, and will be more durable, and 
freer from leakage. 

In addition to the above, the follow- 
jug are enumerated as some of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the use of 
these patent locks. 

Ist. ‘The use of the apparatus, which 
is extremely simple, will be readily com- 
prehended by persons of the most or- 
dinary capacity, nor is it liable to be 
out of repair, or easily deranged. 

2d. Boats may be passed in less time 
than they can hy locks on the present 
construction. 

3d. The whole of the water, which is 
at present lost to the upper levels of 
canals, and which is shewn to be up- 
wards of one hundred tons for every 
boat passing through the locks, is saved, 
and the boats, Kc. are passed without 
any expense of water whatever. 

4th. Should it at any time happen 
that more water is raised in the lock 


than the upper level of the canal 
quires, no injury can be sustained there. 
by; for the only effect will he, that the 
upper gate of the lock will be floated 
open, and the extra quantity of water 
which may be raised, will imp 
pass by the weir into the lower pond of 
the canal again, from which it had been 
taken. 

5th. It will enable companies using 
this improvement to supply the upper 
levels of their canals with water with 
out any expense in raising the same. 

6th. It will render the expense of 
making reservoirs for the supplymg 
canals with water unnecessary. 

7th. In cases where the upper levels 
of canals cannot be supplied from re- 
servoirs or feeders; it renders the erect- 
ing of steam-engines, and the expense 
of working them, and of keeping them 
in repair, unnecessary, and — 
their place without any additional ex 
pense. | 

It will secure to mill-owners their full 
supply of water, thereby rendering any 
campensation to them unnecessary. 

It will enable the advantages of it 
land navigation to be extended to places 
where, from local circumstances, and 
the increased difficulty and expense of 
supplying the upper levels with — 
it is at present impracticable. And, 
will render inland navigation more cet 
tain and expeditious ; for, allowimg there 
to be a sufficiency of water in the lower 
levels of canals, all the boats passiag 
upwards through the locks, bring their 
supply of water with them, and the Up 
per levels will at all times be sapp* 
with water from the lower levels, 
stead of the lower levels taking 


water from the — pig fod 
case at present, By m tity 
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quantity of water necessary for the sup- 
ply of inland navigation, will be reduced 
merely to a suficiency for supplying 
the evaporation from the surface, and 
the leakage attendant upon canals in 
general. 
eB 

Mr. Jean Ronpont, Oxford-street, 

London, for Improvements in the Con- 

struction of Dioptric Telescopes. 

This invention consists in varying 
the magnilying powers of dioptric tele- 
scopes; first, with regard to varying the 
magnifying power of telescopes, when 
the eye-glasses of the same are to be 
concave, or bear a diminishing power: 
jn this case the patentee forms the eye 
part of two concave glasses, placing one 
in the side or tube nearest the eye, and 
the other in the next, or second, or 
third, or other tube, from the eye, as 
the power of the glasses or other circum- 
stances may require ; by which means he 
is enabled to bring nearer together, or 
to separate, the concave glasses ; and, as 
the same are brought nearer together, 
the magnifying power increases; and, as 
they are separated, the contrary. And, 
secondly, with regard to varying the 
magnifying power of telescopes of the 
usual construction, with four convex 
glasses in the eye part, he constructs 
them in such a manner that the third 
and ,ourth glasses from the eye may be 
moved farther from, or be broughtnearer 
to the eye by means particularly de- 
scribed in the specification: and, having 
so described them, (he says) his im- 
provements may be varied and adapted, 
with regard to dimension and formation, 
and that the moveability of the glasses 
may be effected by means of wheel and 
xack-work, or screw and nut, or otlier 
well-known means not necessary to be 
particularized. 

~ —- se eee 
To Mr. James Tuompson, of Primrose 

Hill, near Clithero, Calico Printer ; 

Sor certain Improvements in the Pro- 

cess of printing Cloth made of Cotton 

or Linen, or both, 

Yor the full and complete under- 
standing of the principle of this inven- 
tion, Mr. Thompson gives a practical 
illustration of its application to various 
kinds of work. If he desire to have a 
yellow figure or stripe on the cloth upon 
which a madder red ground or pattern 
has been printed, after having by the 
ordinary processes of calico printing 
produced the red ground or pattern, he 
first prints, stamps, pencils, or otherwise 
applies to those parts intended to be 
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yellow, a strong aluminous mordant, 
composed of three pounds of sugar of 
lead, and six pounds of alum, dissolved 
in a gallon of water, and thickened with 
a due proportion of calcined starch, in 
the manner usually practised by calico 
printers, 

Secondly, he prepares a solution of 
oxymuriate of lime, cither by dissolving 
the dry oxymnriate of lime (commonly 
called bleaching powder or bleachi 
salts) in water, or by passing the Oxy- 
muriatic acid gas into a vat, vessel, or 
cistern, in which, by agitation or other. 
wise, he keeps suspended such quantity 
of quick lime as will more than saturate 
fully and completely the said oxymu- 
riatic acid gas. In either way he obtains 
a solution of oxymuriate of lime with 
excess of lime. ‘That which he uses 
and prefers is of the specific gravity one 
thousand and fifty, and he seldom em- 
ploys it lower than one thousand and 
thirty (water being considered as one 
thousand). ‘The vat, vessel, or ci 
which contains the solution of oxymuri- 
ate of lime in which he immerses the 
cloth, may be of any size or form best 
adapted to the purpose or situation. 
He uses and prefers vessels of stone, of 
from six to eight feet deep, six to seven 
feet long, and three and a half to four 
feet broad ; but larger or smaller vessels 
will answer very well. 

Thirdly, when the cloth is ready for 
immersion, which it is as soon as the 
paste is dry, he hooks it on a frame, suck 
as is used in dying indigo or Ching 
blues, commonly ‘called a dipping frame, 
on which the cloth should be so disposed 
that no two folds can touch each other, 
He then plunges the frame, with the 
cloth so attached, into the vat contain- 
ing the solution of oxymuriate of lime, 
and keeps it gently in motion during the 
time Of immersion, which rarely need 
exceed five minutes. ‘The object being 
to remove the red dic from certain parts 
or places, as scon as thatis done the 
cloth should be withdrawn from the 
solution of the oxymuriate of lime, and 
plunged into or rinsed in cold water, 

Lastly. After having, as before di- 
rected, rinsed or washed the cloth in 
clean water, he frees it from all remains 


_of the different substances employed by 


the ordinary means of washing, dung. 
ing, and cleaning, as practised by calico 
printers; after which he dies the cloth 
and raises the yellow in the usnal way 
with quercitron bark, or any other ycl- 

low die. 
If, instead of ycllow, it is — to 
ve 
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have a buff pattern or figure, he adds to 
the aluminous mordant, prepared and 
thickened asabove described, one-fourth 
er one-sixth, or some intermediate pro- 
portion, of a solution of nitrate of iron, 
and proceeds to print and immerse in 
oxymuriate of lime, as in the former 
case. 

The red die will he removed as be- 
fore, and its place be occupied by a 
hail. Ifthe buff be raised in quercitron 
bark, an olive will be obtained. By 
printing at separate times, and on dif- 
ferent parts of the cloth, each of the 
above-mentioned mordants, both yellow 
and olive figures on a red ground may 
be obiained. Similar cffects, with tri- 
fling variations, take place, when, instead 
of red grounds, purple or chocolate 
grounds are employed; but, it must be 
observed, that these colours being pro- 
duced from mordants consisting wholly 
or in part of solutions of iron, and the 
exyd of that metal not being removable 
by the process detailed in this specifi- 
cation, the after-colours produced will 
be modified more or less by the said 
oxyd of iron. 

Other Patents lately granted, of which we 
solicit the Specifications. 

Wirziam Beavan, of Morriston, in the 
County of Glamorgan and Martin Bea- 
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July 15. 


VAN, of Riscor, near Newport ; for certaig i 
improvements in furnaces, and their cog. 
Ungent apparatus, for the purpose of 
— ere and yy Ores, and the 
making of copper and o metals, 
July 12. il he 
Cuaries CoLprinee, of Exeter, iron, 
monger; fora grate and apparatus, 


WiLLiaM Lewis, of Brimscomb, dyer. 
for an improved principle of erecting racks 
for the purpose ot racking woollen clothand 
= articles.—July 18. 

OBERT CoPLanD, of Liverpoo 
chant; for means of effecting a pe 
the consumption of fuel_—July 21. ~ 

JoHn Manton, of Dover-street, Picea. 
dilly, gun-maker ; for an improvement in 
the construction of hammers, and pans to 
the locks of all kinds of fowling-pieces and 
fire-arms.—July 21. 

WILLIAM MADELEY, of Yardley, Wor. 
cestershire, farmer; for an improved ma. 
chine, for drilling beans, turnips, pease, 
pulse, corn, and seeds of every description, 
—July 27. 

Davip Musuet, of Coleford, Glonces. 
tershire, ironmaster ; for improvements in 
the processes of making or manufacturing 
iron.—Jaly 27. 

Joun Lewis, of Brinscomb, Gloucester- 
shire, clothier ; for an improved shearing 
machine.—July 27. 

Mr. DONCASTER'’S in our next. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER OF THE PROGRESS OF BRITISH 
LEGISLATION, 
—— 
ACTS PASSED in the 55th Year of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or im the 
THIRD SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
= 


AP. CIIE. An Act to regulate the 
Postage of Ship Letters to and from 
Ireland. 

Cap. CIV. To make further Provi- 
sions for the issuing of Licences to Per- 
sons to deal tn, retarl, make, or manufac- 
ture Spirits and other Exciseable Commo- 
dities tn Ireland, and Fact securing the 
Duties of Excise payable by the Persons 
so licensed. 

Cap. CV. To make further Provi- 
sions for collecting and securing the Du- 
ties of Excise on Hides and Skins tanned 
in Ireland. 

Cap.CVI. To make further Provi- 
‘sions for collecting and securing the Du- 
tics of E-veise ia Page ortated painted, 


or stained in Ireland, to serve for Hang- 
ings and other Uses, 

Cap. CVT. To regulate the Ap- 
pointment of Governors of the Richmond 
Lunatic Asylum in Dublin. 

Cap. CYT, For pumeshing Mutiny 


a 


and Desertion; and for the better Pays 
ment of the Army and their Quarters. 
umber of forces 190,767.—Every offie 
cer or private man, during the continuance 
of this act, who shall matiny or desert, &e. 
or shall be found sleeping upon ar 
desert his post, &c. or shall strike or dis 
obey his superior officer, shall suffer death, 
er such punishment as a court-martial may 
inflict.—Deserter may be tr i 
and returning before expiration of the 
term limited, he shall sutier death—De 
serter may be sentenced to serve as @ 
dier in any corps.—Deserter eulisted fora 
limited term, may be sentenced to serve 
for life; &c. and be adjudged to other for 
feitures.—A mark to be affixed on the body 
of deserters.—Relief of persons | 
enlisting —Not paying the enlisting and 
subsistence money within the limited time 
to be deemed to be eulisted; in which case 
or if they enlist, the justices to read over ® 
them certain sections of the 
war, and administer certain oathe.—Je 
tices may discharge persons hastily enlist 


ing 
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jng themselves on paying the enlisting mo- 
ney.—Penalty on persons concealing de- 
serters.—Penalty on persons receiving any 
arms, Cloathes, &c. of soldiers or deserters, 
&c.—And on persons buying oats, hay, or 
forage, provided for his majesty's service. 
Penalties on persons persuading soldiers 
to desert. 

Cap. CIX. To enable the Sheri 
Depute or Substitute and Justices of the 
Peace of the County of Clackmanan, to in- 
carcerate Persons in the Gaol of the 
Royal Burgh of Stirling, or the Common 
Gaol of the County of Stirling. 

Cap.CX. For charging certain Du- 
ties on Sweets or made Wines in Ireland, 
in lieu of former Duties. 

Cap. CXI. For the better collecting 
and securing the Duties on Spirits dis- 
tilled in Ireland. 

Cap.CXHI. For the better regulating 
and securing the Collection of the Duties 
on Paper made in Ireland, and to prevent 
Frauds therein. 

Cap. CXIII. For altering: certain 
Drawbacks and Countervailing Duties 
en Glass, for exempting Irish Glass Bot- 
tles from the Duty imposed by an Act of 
the last Session of Parliament, and for 
exempting the Leather and Glass of Car- 
riages belonging to certain Persons im- 
from Ireland for Private Use from 

uty. 

Cass CXIV. To augment the Sala 
of the Master of the Rolls in Ireland, 
and to enable his Majesty to grant an ad- 
ditional Annuity to such Master of the 
Rolls on the Resignation of his Office ; 


and to regulate the Disposal of the Offices 


of the Six Clerks in the Court of Chancery 


in Ireland. 

Cap. CXV. To carry into effect a 
Convention made between his Majesty and 
the King of the Netherlands and the Em- 
peror of allthe Russias. 

Cap.CX VI. To make further Regu- 
lations for the Registry-of Ships built in 
India. 

India-built ships, although duly regis- 
tered, not entitled to privilege of British 
built ships, but those specified in former 
acts.—Lascars and natives of India not to 
be British mariners within the meaning of 
34 Geo. iii. c. 68.—A proportion of British 
seamen to the tonnage of any ship, partly 
by lascars, sufficient, although not amount- 
ing to three-fourths of the crew.—In cases 
where, in India, a sufficient number of 
British seamen cannot be obtained, gover- 


nors may license the ship to sail for Eu-- 


rope.— Act not to require British seamen 
on board vessels employed in trade be- 
tween port and port. 


Cap. CXVHl. To it, until siz 


Weeks after the Commencement of the 
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next Session of Parliament, the Tmporta- 
tion into Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Neutral Vessels from States in A 
with his Majesty, of certain Goods, 


Wares, and Merchandize, and to prohibit 
the Exportation of Copper ; and to permit 


the Importation, in Neutral Vessels from 
States not in Amity with his Majesty, of 
certain Goods, Wares, and Merchandize, 

Cap. CAVIIL. Zo regulate the Clear- 
ance of Vessels, and Delivery of Coast 
Bonds, at Cretks and Harbours in Great 
Britain ; for exempting certain Ships 
and Vessels from being licensed by the 
Commissioners of Customs; for autho- 
rising Officers of the Customs to seize Spi- 
rits removing without Excise Permits; 
and for or Frauds in overload- 

othe 


ing Keels anil r Carriages used in 
conveying Coals for Exrportation, or to be 
carried Coastwise. 


Cap. CXIN. To enable the Trustees 
of Turnpike Roads to abate the Tolls on 
Carriages, and to allow of their carrying 
extra Weights in certain Cases. 

Cap. CXX. 70 provide for the taki 
an Account of the Population of Ireland, 
and for the ascertainng the Increase or 
Diminution thereof. 

Cap.CXXI. Zo amend and erplain 
an Act, passed in the fifly-fourth Year of 
his present Majesty, for maintaining and 
keeping tn Repair certain Roads and 
Bridges made in Scotland for the Pur- 
pose of Military Communication ; and for 
making more effectual Provision for 
maintatning and repairing Roads made 
and Bridges built in Svotland, under the 
Authority of the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners for Highland Roads and Bridges. 

Cap. CXXIL. To amend an Act of 
the fifty-third Year +4 his Majes- 
ty, for vesting in his weet certain 
Parts of Windsor Forest, m the County, 
of Berks; and for inclosing the open 

ommonable Lands within the said Forest, 

Cap. CXXIM. For making Com- 
pensation for Lands and Hereditaments 
taken for erecting Works at and near 
Portsmouth and Hilsea, in the County of 
Southampton, in pursuance of an Act 
made in the last Session of Parliament. 

Cap. CXAXUV. For ratsing the Sum 
of thirty-six Millions by way of Annuities. 

Cap. CXXV. To amend an Act of 
his late Majesty King George the Second, 
for the Relief of the Out-Pensioners of 
the Royal Hospital at Chelsea. 

Cap. CXXVI. To authorize the al- 
lowing to FF oreign Officers, Allowances 
equivalent in Amouat to the pe vig’: 
given lo British Ogicera gader the 
Circumstances, 

: Cap. 
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Cap. CXXVII. To repeal an Act of graph stations.—Obstrnetions 
the Hiiy-third Year of ag poe: Ma- moved.—Persons refusing to wenn 
| mbezzlement cept the consideration offered, two justi 
of Stores ; and to extend the Provisions of &c- may put his Majesty’s officers into poy. 
the several Acts relating to his Majesty’s *€8S!©n, and a jury shall be summoned, 
Naval, Ordnance, and Victualling Stores, ¥%° shall find the compensa 


| ; Mpensation. to’ be 
to all other Public Stores. made.—Jury in ascertaining the compe. 


Cap. CXX VII. 7 enable his Ma- *2tion for premises shall settle the 
jesty to acquire Ground necessary for Sig- 
nal and Telegraph Stations. 

Admiralty may authorize persons to sur- 
wey and mark out lands for signal or tele- 


tion to be paid lessees, &e.—In cases 

Jands are taken for any term of years, ail 
~ erections for the public service shall he 

removed, on delivering up the lands to te 


owners. 








MONTHLY REPORT OF DISEASES in N.W. LONDON? 
‘rom October 24 to November 24, 1815. | 
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ham sudden appearance of extreme cold within the last fortnight, has brought with 
it, as usual, a long catalogue of catarrhal complaints. Great numbers of children 
have been attacked. Inthem it has been more severe and untractable than I ever 
recollect to have met with it; and in many the lancet has been necessary. 

Measles are in general severe, though I think less so than last month. I have not 
found them accompanied with diarrhea, as at the close of the autunmal season, 

The catarrhal cough, both in adults and children, has been in many instances en 
tremely violent. My usual remedy is laudanum, of which in adults I generally give 
ten drops three times a-day, or oftever. In many patients where, in the present ep- 
demic, it has been employed without success, and no indication for bleeding existed, 
2 combination of Conium and Dover’s powder has proved of the greatest benefit. 

A young lady laboured for several months under a eonvulsive cough. Ona superfi- 
cial view of the case, I had recommended Jandanum; which was administered to the 
extent of fifteen drops, frequently repeated, but without effect. As this appeared to 
be the fullest dose her constitution would bear, I enquired more minutely into her 
symptoms, when I learned she was subject to headach and fluor albus to a great de- 
gree. Pressure on the scrobiculus cordis, and under the margin of the ribs on the right 
side, created pain, and her debility was occasionally so great as to almost incapacitate 
her from motion. I had no hesitation in referring all this to a morbid condition of the 
liver. I prescribed Conium and Dover’s powder with Soda, and a mercurial pill, with 
Sulphuret of antimony, every night. ‘The cough has speedily declined ; but the medi- 
cmes will be continued until the other symptoms are entirely eradicated, which my 
experience in these cases induces me confidently to expect. 

A gentleman had been long subject to unpleasant eruptions in the face, and tos 
train of symptoms generally called bilious. He had continual nausea, vertigo, flatu- 
lency, pains in the stomach, occasional vomiting of viscid phlegm mixed with bile, and 
other —— of dyspepsia. To these, on the accession of the cold weather, wa 
superadded a violent cough, as above, Opium alone was here also of no service, 
the Conium, Ipecacuan, and Mereary, were combined with it. P 

Another case of epilepsy in an adult, cured by oil of turpentine and potash, is de 
acrving of notice, as it had resisted a variety of treatment for many years. 
drops of each of these remedies were taken three times a-day for the space of a month, 
a purgative was occasionally given, and a Plummer’s pill night and morning. Inept 
Jepsy, where no positive indication exists for any particular treatment, I usually unite 
in one prescription two or three of the remedies considered to possess specific powers 
in this complaint ; for example, nitrate of silver, bark, valerian, ammoniaret of coppel, 
oil of turpentine, with many others, have severally their advocates. That no time 
may be lost in irying one after the other, I have generally given them 
and to this I ascribe the great success T have met with latterly in the cure of the com 
plaint. One patient, the son of a respectable grocer in Somers’ Town, had long taket 
the ammoniaret of copper, and was actually taking it, when I was consulted. 1d 
sired it to he continued, with a scruple of bark, and the same quantity of valeriah; 
by these united remedies he was cured ; to which of them the credit is due, I canneé 
pretend to affirm. 1 

Itis paintul to have another example to record of a most distressing and fatal diseas? 
of the larynx. The patient, a stout man, was first troubled with a dry cough, ¥ 
after a continuance of about three months, was attended with copious expectoration of 
purulent matter, and the hectic fever peculiar to phthisis. Hoarseness at length se 
pervened, with laborious breathing, which increased to such a degree, as to render lle 
msupportable, He was unable to breathe in a recumbent posture ; deg tiene 
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very painful; spasms attacked the chest, and continual apprehension was enter- 
tawed of instant suffocation. Although the precorsory signs of phthisis left no reason 
to expect recovery, it was incumbent on me to adopt every means of abating the vio- 
lence of the symptoms, and to remove, if possible, the spasm of the larynx, which oc- 
casioned the horrid sufferings he endured. It is observable that in these cases the dis. 
tress is excited On trsperation, while expiration is not attended with the slightest incon- 
venience, A copious bleeding was resorted to with evident advantage, though an- 
happily of short duration. On an exacerbation of the symptoms it was repeated, 
and again a third and a fourth thne. After the second bleeding, a large blister was 
applied round the neck, the vapour of warm water was inhaled, continued nawea 
was maintained by antimonial powder, foxglove, and calomel ; but with no permancat 
effect. [ recommended bronchotomy, as affording a prospect of temporary relief, 
but it was rejected, as no hope of ultimate recovery could be entertained. On the 
fifth day from the confinement of the patient to lis bed, the difficulty of breathing, 
which lad in some measure been suspended by the vigorous depletion, suddenly i 
creased, He was extiausted by the intensity of his suffering, and, after much strag- 
ging for breath, a gencral convulsion closed the scene. 

Ou dissection, as might be expected, the lungs were found in a state of great 
disease ; one lobe being entirely destroyed by suppuration: but the inmmediate cause of 
death was to be found in the larynx. The whole of the inner membrane of this viscus, 
including that of the epiglottis, was red, swoln, and edematous. The membrane of 
the pharynx was also inflamed, and its muscles were gangrenous. A large quantity of 
highly-offensive pus had been collected between these parts. 

Rheumatism is less frequent than during the whole of the preceding year. 

11, North Crescent, Bedford-square. Jonn WANT, 
’ Surgeon to the North London Dispensary, 
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A LTHOUGH we have occasionally referred to the newly-discovered substance de- 
nominated Iodine, or by the French called Iode, yet, as the discovery of a new 
simple supporter of combustion, capable like oxygen of cntabining with almost all the 
combustible bodies, and of forming various acids and genera of salts hitherto unknown, 
constitutes a very important addition to the science of Chemistry, we shall devote this 
report to the subject, in order that we may lay before our readers what is known upon 
itm aceonnected and condensed view. ‘The fullest treative at present published upon 
this substance, is included in a French work entitled “ Memoire sur PIode, par M. 
Gay-Lussac ; lu a l’Institat.”. Royal 8vo. 

History.—Iodine was accidentally discovered in 1812 by M. Conrtois, a saltpetre 
manufacturer of Paris, by observing the metallic vessels in which the solutions of kelp 
were evaporated very much corroded, At first he concealed the tact, meaning to im- 
vestigate its properties himself; but, not finding leisure for a course of experiments, be 
communicated the secret to M. Clement, who also was too much eng in other pro- 





jects, and who gave it up to M. Gay-Lussac. ‘This celebrated chemist undertook the 


investigation with great alacrity. 

fodine has hitherto been obtained ouly from kelp, and the French kelp contains a 
greater proportion of iodine than the British. ‘This substancg is thus obtained: when 
all the soda has keen separated by crystallization fiom a solution, to procure the iodine 
trom the residuary liquor,eoncentrated sulphuric acid 1s to be poured upon itina retort 
furnished with a receiver. The iodine passes into the receiver, iu the form of beautiful 
violet vapoors, which are condensed into crystalline plates, having the aspect of plum. 
bago. To purify it from the redundant acid, that comes over with it, the iodine may 
be re-distitled from water containing a small quantity of potash, and afterwards dried 
by pressing between the folds of paper.—Fer an account of Garden's and Accum’s methods 
& obtaining this substance, see Monthly Mag. for May 1814. 

GengRaL Properties.—lodine is a solid at the ordivary temperature of the atmo- 
sphere: often in the form of scaies, resembling those of micaceous tron-ore, Its colour 
is bluish-black : its lustre is metallic: it is soft, friable, and may easily be rubbed to a 
fine powder, It has a very acrid taste, and is spari soluble in water, which does 
not take up more than the 7000th part of its weight. Its specific gravity at 62° Fah- 
revheit is nearly 4.998. Dr. Henry gives it at 4.946 at the temperature of 60°, buat 
Clemext says it is ouly four times heavier than water. Todine 1s a nou-condactor of 
electricity, and possesses in a considerable degree the electrical properties of oxygen 
and chlorine, being determined to the positive pole of a galvanic arrangement. hen 
applied to the skin, it produces a yellow stain, which disa as the iodine evapo- 
rates. Jodine is fusible at 225° of Fahrenheit, and under the common pressure of the 
atmosphere is yolatilized at 350°. ‘The eolour of the vapour is a bear violet, hence 


its name swdve, violaceus. odine 
Moyruy "Mag. No. 276. > : 
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Iodine is a supporter of combustion; but a much more imperfect one than Of the 
ether supporters. Potassium, when placed in contact with it, or surroy by ity 
vapour, burns with a pale-blue flame. The substance produced is white, fusible at 
red heat, and wary in Wars chy a et acrid oot ° 

Jodine is regarded as a simple substance, all attempts to decom it havi 
and, as it unites like oxygen with combustible bodies, and daring this unions al 
tion, in certain cases, takes place, it must be considered as a supporter of combustion, 
The compounds which oxygen forms with the simple combustibles have received the 
name of oxydes; hence the name of iodydes is given to the compounds which iodine 
forms with the same bodies. 

Iodine undergoes no change by being heated in contact with oxygen gas, or with hy. 
deroxy-muriate of potash ; but, by the intervention of euchlorine, it may be combined 
with oxygen, and then it furnishes a peculiar acid with that body. 

The affinity of iodine for hydrogen is very strong, and it absorbs that basis from hy. 
drogen-gas, and detaches, it from its several combinations, affording a distinct acid, 
which is named by Sir H. Davy hydrionic acid, but by Gay-Lussac hydriodic acid, 

Hydriodic acid-gas js plentifally absorbed by water, and the solution is fuming. The 
liquid acid is slowly decomposed by contact with air. the hydrogen being attracted 
by the oxygen of the atmosphere, and a portion of the iodine liberated. Concentrate 
sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and chlorine, decompose it, and separate the iodine, With 
solutions of lead it gives a fine orange-coloured precipitate ; with a solution of per-oxyde 
of mercnry, a red one; and with silver a white precipitate. When submitted to the 
action of a galvanic battery, the liquid hydriodic acid is rapidly decomposed, iodine ap- 
pears at the positive, and hydrogen at the negative pole, It dissolves zinc and iron, 
with a disengagement of hydrogen-gas, which proceeds fromthe water. It is decom. 
posed by those oxydes which hold theit oxygen loosely, and combines with the rest, 
forming neutral salte, called hycriodates, ‘These salts, in general, are readily soluble in 
water. 

Charcoal does not combine with iodine, but it does with sulphur, ata gentle heat; 
and a black radiated compound is formed, resembling sulphuret of antimony. 

Phosphorus combines with iodine at the common temperature of the atmosphere, 
evolving much heat, but no light; the result is a phosphuret of iodine, of a reddish 
brown colour. 

When ivaine in a state of vapour is passed over ignited hydrate of potash, oxygens 
disengaged, and a compound formed precisely similar to that which results from the 
combination of iodine and potassium. Hence the affinity of iodine for potassium e- 
ceeds that of oxygen, and the same may be said of several of the metals, their oxydes 
being decomposed by iodine. 

When iodine is thrown into a moderately strong solution of potash rendered perfectly 
caustic, it is dissolved, eud, during the solution, crystals fall down, which are sparingly 
soluble in water, taste like hyper-oxymuriate of potash, deflagrate with charcoal, and, 
when heated, give oxygen gas and iodwet of potassium, With sniphuric acid they afford 
iodine, oxygen, and suiphate of potash. The liquid, when it has ceased to yield thes 
crystals, affords, on evaporation, a salt identical with ioduret of potassium. In this 
case, Sir H. Davy imagines that the potash is degomposed, one part of it combines with 
iodine, and the oxygen set at liberty unites with the other part and with iodine. la 
this view, therefore, the deflagrating salt is a triple compound of oxygen, iodine, and 
potassium, and is called an oxyiode; but Gay-Lussac supposes that the iodine Is exyge 
mated, and forms an acid called iodic asid, aud that this uniting with potash composts 
dodate of potash. ey tee. 

Iodine absorbs less than one third its weight of chlorine, and formsa pecniiar acid 
called chloriode, or chloriodic acid, and its compounds chloriodates, ‘This acid prec 
pitates the salts of iron, lead, tin, and copper. To convert the whole of a quantily 
alkali into a deflagrating salt, it is necessary to combine the iodine with chlorme, ani, 
atter disselving the compound in water, to saturate it with alkali. i 

When iodine is exposed to euchlorine, there is an immediate action, its colour chancet 
to a bright orange, and a liquid is furmed. By the application of a gentle heat, a wiute 
semi-transparent solid substance is formed, which is termed an oxyiedine, it has be 
ameli, but a strong astringent sour taste; it is very soltible in water, and is slightly del- 
quescent. When heated im contact with inflammable bodies, or with the more com 
ble metals, detonations ave produced. A solution in water rapidly corrodes all the 
and even acts on gold and piatina. Oxyiodine enters into combination with all the 
or solid acids. The acid combinations dissolve gold and platinum, and, when added 
alkalies or earths, afford common neutral salts, and their respective oxyi 

All the metals, with the aid of heat, unite with iodine, and form iodurets, 4 
to sulphurets ; and if these compounds are placed in contact with water, it 8 @ 
posed, and a hydréedate of the respective metal is produced, the water furnishing hyd 
pce to the iodine, and oxygen to the metal, NatuRa 
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Nature or Iopins.—Considered as an elementary substance, it has as ana- 
logy with chlorine, which it resembles, 1. In forming one acid by uniting with bydro- 
gen, and a different one with oxygen. 2. In its effects on vegetable colours. 3. In 
affording with fixed alkalies salts approaching in character to the hyper-oxymuriates ; 
and, 4. In its electrical habitades, 

Tests oF loptne.—The presence of iodine may be known by the ey which it 
has of blackening silver more than any other bo Ae present known, is property 
led to the original discovery, and afforded Sir H. Davy the means of detecting it in the 
solutions of the ashes of different sea-weeds. ‘The most delicate re-agent for iodive is 
starch, which, when put into a liquid containing iodine ina state of liberty, detects the 
presence, it is said, of so small a quantity as p55‘ 555 part, by the blue colour which 
it forms, 


MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
i . 

je tonnage upon the Grand Junction Canal in 1814, amounted to 155,0081. which 

is more than 13 per cent. on the capital, which consists of 21,815 shares and a half, 
The tormage of the present year, for the first nine mouths, ending the 30th of Se 
ber, exceeds the first nine menths of the year 1814, by more than 70001. By the report 
of the Genera] Committee in June last, it appeared that the Company's debt was pro- 
vided for within 7501). 

Prices of Merchandize, Nov. 24, 1815. 



































Se. 4. & 20 
Cocoa, WestIndia . . 8 5 0 to 410 0 perecwt, 
Coffee, West India,ordinary 3 10 — 310 0 ditte, 
,fine 410 0 — 5 Q@ Q = ditto, 
———, Mocha ‘ . 615 0 — 7 0 O. ditto, 
Cotton, West India, common 0 iti — OO 2 @ perlb. 

, Demerara. ; 0o#2— 083 4 = ditta 
Currants ° ° ‘ 480 — 418 © perewt, 
Figs, Turkey ‘ . 918 0 — 3 4 0 ditto, 
Flax, Riga ° . . 90 0 0 — O 0 0 perton, 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 50 00 — 0 0 0 . ditto, 
Hops, new, Pockets . . 51% 0 — 1212 O perewt, 

’ ,Bas . . &50 — 9 FO te, 
Iron, British, Bars. - 1400 — Oo Vv O per ton, 
’ , Pigs . »- 800 — 9-0 0 — ditto, 
Oil, salad ° » «2©« « 0 8 0 — 82 O O perjar, 
—,Galipoli <¢ . .,. 7300 — 0 0 O perton. 
Rags, Hamburgh . ° 260— 2 8 O perewt, 
——, Italian, fine ° »- $12 0 — 0 0 O. ditto, 
Raisins, bloom or jar, new 410 0 — 512 0 ditto, 
Rice, Carolina, new " $140 — 316 0 ditto, 
——, East India ° 150 — 110 0 ditto, 
Sik,Chima . + ,. 130 — 1 5 O perlb, 
——, Bengal, skein ; - 015 0 — 1 060 0. ditto. 
Spices, Cinnamon - M 016 6 — O00 0. ditto, 
» Cloves ° 2» 086 — 010 0 Gt 
» Nutmegs r - 014 6 — O17 OO ditto. 
———, Peppex, black . © 0108 — 0 0 10$ ditto, 

, , white . 014— 0 1 6 ditto. 
Spirits, Brandy, Cognac ~ 0 60 — O 6 @ pergalion. 
——, Geneva Hollands . 0 3 2 — O 3 4 ditto, 
—_ » Ram, Jamaica 03 2 — O04 6 ditto, 
Sugar, Jamaica, brown . &£40 — 4 7 UV Ppercwt, 
oon, * 4 ,fne . . £18 0 — 5 2 @ ditto, 
——, East India p . @€?0— $18 0 dite, 
——, lump,fine . J . 610 0 — 618 0 ditto, 
Tallow, town-melted . . S12 0 — 0 0 0 ditto, 
——, Russia, yellow’ . 3 3 0 — 0 0 O. ditto, 
Tea, Bohea » « O08 2 — O 2 4 perlb, 
—, Hyson, fine .  . 060 — 00 0 ditto, 
Wine, Madeira, ofd ‘ . 9 0 O — 120 © O per pipe, 
—,Portold . . 120 0 0 —125 0 0 ditto, 
—, Sherry . - 110 0 iv0 0 0 batt. 


o— ert 
Premiums of Insurance at New Lloyd’s Coffee House.—Guernsey or Jersey, 14 g.r- 


‘Cork, Dublin, or Belfast, 1g a 13. — Hambro’, 15s. — Madeira, 2 a 24.— Jamaica, 


2}.—Newfoundiand, 4 a 6.—Southern Fishery, out and home, —L. 
3L2 Coures 
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Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies, 


Cees of Exchange, Nov. 24.— Amsterdam, 36 6 B 2U.—Hamb 
Paris, 25 80.—Lezhorn, 491.—Lisbon, 594.— Dublin, 11 
At Messrs. Wolfe and Edinonds’ Canal Office, No. 9, Change Alley, 


[Dee, 1, 
nrghy 34.1 gt y. 


per cent. 


Junction CANAL, 1851.—Leicestershire and N orthamtonshire Union, MY ni Granite 
501. — Rochdale, 48!.— Ellesmere, 80!. — Worcester and Birmingham, $21, — 


Dock, 80]. per share.—West India, 1471.—FEast India, 1501—East Londo 
Wonks, 611.—West Middlesex, 281. 10s.— London Institution, 501. 


0 Warre. 


mei | 
Rassell, 161.—Imperial Insurance OFFice, 45!.—Albion, 401.— G pe sg 


PANY, 10]. premium. 


AS Ligur Com. 


Gold in bars 41. 3s. per 0z.—New doubloons 51. 19s.—Silver in bars 6s. 61d, 
The 3 per cent. consols on the 25th were 62; 5 per cent. 913; Omniam 155, 
a 
AtrHaneticaL List of Bankruptcies and DiviDENDS, announced between th 
20th of Oct. and the 20th of Nov, 1815, extracted from the London Gazettes. 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 135.] 


[ The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.] 


NSELL G, Carthalton, Surrey, calico printer. (Eicke 
Adams R,. and j. Oxford ftreet. uphoi@erers. (Harticy 
Ané¢erfon R.C. Auftin Friars, merchant. (Wadefon 


and cn, 
Butler W. Prefcot. nurferyman. (Lather, Liverpool 
Ball W. Frome Seiwoud, Somerfet, clothicr ( Meffiter 
Bealry |. Fearn Grove. Lancafter. (Parker 
Bundock T. London, merchant. (Fitis 
Bailey ". Walbrook, merchant. (Eliis, Chancery Lane 
Botward J. Worcefter grocer. (Hall 
Brunscen J. Lambeth, whiting manufacturer, 

od 


w 
Bingley W. and T, Taviftock ftreet, linen drapers. 
theriole 


omy S Frome Selwood, fiopkeeper. 


ley 

Carlefs R. Hereford, grocer. ‘Owen 

Collinfon E. Crooked Lane, oil merchant. 
and co 


Catton R, Fakenham, Norfolk, money fcrivener. (Wither 
Cotter: M. and §. High Holborn, paper hangers. (Hum- 
phreys 
Coveney E. jan. Lambeth, linen draper. (Hurt — 
(Smith 


(Reeves, Glas- 


(Sher- 
(Ne- 
(Chiflett and 


(Swain 


Cropley S. Faikinghem, Lincoln, inoholder. 

Currey J. Wells, tallow Chandler. 
tonbury 

Canning W Kidderminfer. brewer. 


(Conftable, London 
(Bird and co. 
(Lockett and 


Crompton |. Hereford, coal merchant. 
Dalby J. Newark, Leicetter, hofier, 
Fither, Lonava 
Downer H. Bruton &reet, milliner. 
Fewar J. Stamtord. upholfierer. 
Downs B. Mars rid. innkeeper. 
Dymond and Fearfe, 
(Pearce, Bodmin 
Edear R. Hammonra’. Court, Mincing Lane, wine mer- 
chant. \ Ports 
gar i. Holybourn, tanner. (Young 
Forker j. Plymouth, coach maker. : Bozon 
Fowler 8. Mill Wali. Limehoufe, thipwright. 
Finch }). jun. Rufford. Lancafer, maltiter. 
and Bulmer, Liverpooi 
Freeman W. St. hartin’s Le Grand, chymif. 
Ford 4. HaGiug North, Southampton, miller. 
tefworth 
Tra M.ane } 
ons (Temrpler 
Gardner M. Bermondfey freet, linen draper, 
Graham A. H. Aflingdon, Lancafer, draper. 
Godtrey J. Colchetier, innkeeper, 
Garfice W. Stockport, frocer. ( Baadeley 
Gailimore J. Ham! Stafford. (Dert 
Gray ‘i. Gracechurch @rect, hardwareman. (Martin 
Goitwin D. Newport, coal m: rchant (Jarman, Br.tol 
Green G. Tedftone ‘elamere, Hereford, mercer, (Bray 
howe J. Ingutefione, merchant. (Afpinall 
Halden c. Manchefie:, butcher, (jJohnfon and Ro. 
mation 
Handley T. Keniworth, Warwick, maltter, (Warts 
Homer "+ As 1 aUnton, linen craper. (Pinchard aod 
Trenchara 


Hodge R. St. Erth, Corowall, thopkeeper. (Ben- 
naliack 

Will R Madores: “4, Worcefter. farmer. (Rill 

Harriton J. Recne! . York, miller. {Spofforth 

Hoare J. Derby, inoaceper (simfun 

Routvom J. E Uo Court, merchant. 
and Robin fou, Walbook 

Hathaway E. sirmingham, liquor merchant. (Befwick 

Hurt 4. J. Efming, miller, (Ayrton, London 

Hodion A. Fenchurth Greet, merchant. (Sell and 


Browerrck 
(Foter, 


(Nettleford 
(Cobb. Lundon 
(Parions 
Launceffon, common brewers. 


(Wilde 
(Roflun 


(Tucker 
( Bet- 


Bridport, twine and net manufacturers, 


(Putt 
+ (Wooecock 
(Spariing and Wittey 


(Courteen 


Herrichfon J. Litch*eld, cotton fpinner. 
RKueel 
Hall T. Leeds, merchact. (Lee and Rayner 
ackfon $ Birminy ham, gun Maker, {Lowe 
Senne R. Elletmere, asp. curricr, (Watton, Whit- 
church 
ones J. Catherine fircet, cabinet maker. 'Cuppage 
eC. E. Maveficid Place, Renuh Town, tanner 
(Fowler 


Jackfon J. and W. Coufin Lane, Dowgate, 
(Dann and Crossiand 

Kirkby (. Newman ftreet, limner. 

Kirkpatrick W. Manche‘ler, merchant. 

Kinoer J. Arbury Mill, Warwick, miiler, 

Kirkby W. Chilver’s Cotonys Warwick, 
(Greenway 

Kent E and ?. Maik Lane, wi 
(Charfley 

King C. Tower ftreet, victualler. (Vandercroom and 
Comyn 

Kirckhoeter G. Iflington. merchant. ( Dennetrs and co, 

Kendrick J Toddirgton, Glouceiter, intholder, Williams 

Lloyd R, W. Cheer, wine merchant. (Pritt and 


Kewley, Liverpool . 
( Jones snd Slang 


iron merchaets, 


onffab e 

tae 

tn 
tallow chentis 


ne and fpirit merchant, 


Lemoine L. G. « xfurd freet, hatter, 
Lave J. B llingfley. Hereford, farmer. (tratchard 
Marr =. Hohmpton, Holvervefs, farmer (Ivefon, 
edor 
Minton S, Minories. woo'len draper (Lang 
Murrei! J. Wormegay, Norfolk, farmer. (Jackfon, 
Wiibech 
Matterman M. C. Falmouth, mafter mariner, (Boor 
dillon and co. 
Mafon J. Bourn. Linco'n, draper. ( Eley, Stamford 
Miller W. Rye, draper. (awes and Chatfield 
Mullett J. and G. Illminfer, flax and tow fpinners, 
(Watts ard Wall, Yeovil 
Marks J New Road, coach maker. ‘Vincent 
Martin ~. Tilney, g azier. (Pickering and Smith 
Otbaidefion J. Milk ttreet, Cheaphue, Mancheder ware 
houfeman. (Edge 
Pugh &. Kingfton, viuahere (Davies 
Pierfon WG. Yarmouth, vidtualler. (Sayers 
Paifard J. Portimouth, grocer. (Weddell, Gofport 
Prince R Lugg Bridge Mills, Hereford. Bud and 
Parker and wee Oy Gower Place, Euton Square, built 
ers. E'ley 
Potts, Cooke, and Potts, Coleman treet, merchants. (Wade 
fon ana co, 
Pool WV. Canterbury, thee maker. (Peirce 
Roberts — Batt, Macclesfield, cotton fpinners. (Hewitt 
and Kirk 
Richarafoo E. Great Ruffell treet, linen draper. (iad 
Richards D. Jewin fiseet, Cripplegate, woollen draper 
Hindman 
Rollo A. Cattle ftreet, City Road, chair maker. (Robis- 
fon and Hine . 
Rudhall J. Birmingham draper. ( Elkingtoo 
Reynolds W. Bilttone, Stafford, japanner. 
Smith |. F. Lamb Alley, Sun treet, shaw! manofaQurer, 
(Taylor 
Shaw T. Hundersfield, Rochdale, woollen masufaQurer 
{Ferrand 
Seymuur pa8e Old Broad freet, merchant. (Oakley 
and Birch 
Sowerby J. W. Pith Rreet hill, merchant. (Knight and 
Freeman : 
Saunders W. Strand, linen drape*. (Nind 
Spring W. Swanfea, cabinet maker. (james swule 
Smith T. Lawrence Pountney Lane, merchalle ( 
anc co. 
Strutt J. Rickmanfwo:tb, Herts. mealman. (Gale 
Finfbury Square, cabinet makety 
Patten 


Sanford T. Exeter, victualler. (Bell 
Sini'h T. Wood fireet, Cheapfide, warehoufemans 
Slatter T. Iiminfer, and W. Slatter, Weit Dow, 
fet, clothiers. (Baker t 

Strutt T Coicheiter, plumber. (Neville Monit] 
Spencer J. Makeney, Derby, nail manufacturer. { 
Swann B. Shiffrall, salop, breeches maker. Gufpert 
Smith J. Purtimuuth, thip chandler. (Weddell, 
Shepherd J, Sheffield, cutier: (Hardy 
Siater T. Kinefton upon Hull. merchant, 
Topham FP. Stonrport. linep araper, 
ates mo }. Birmraknes 

Tires J. Birmingham, grocer. ophae 
Tubbs I. Liverpuol, rope makes. (Daiters ane T 
Thomas J. Kingttaniey, c'o.nier. (ates and 
Twemiow W, Winodi gtun, arug vendere (Leigh 

London 
Taylor J. Worthip ftreet, card maker. ( Jones ans Bers 
Thompion J. Aurtbing, suifex, mealmaa. = [SP 
Tyermaa 


- Kaul Greet, 


( Abbott 


( whareley and So8 


Londun 
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Tyerman J Briftel, Gik mercer, 
Taylor 1G sy"s Inn Lane, 
MM 


welch $ church Minthull, Chefter, malt dealer. M 
ondfey, — (Shaw Wrapfor 


. C. Rufietl Qreet, Serm 
ees W. Limenoute, merchant. 


Anoderfor D. Billiter lane 

Afbury G. Haniey, Stafford 

Atkins 4. Pope's Head Alley 

Ancell G. and ). Wallington, Surrey 

Aadrewe W. +, Richmond 

Alérd rt ec co. Cupthall Buildings 

Berticy T Cormnill 

Brauman H. Bccthne! Green 

Bratt C Warrington i 

Bions |. Middicfex @reet, Somer's 
Town 

Bennett T. B. Wapping Wall 

Biddle N. Glowefter 

Butler and “Yucroft, Kirkftall Forge, 
Leed 


8 

Bosdy T. Upper Ruffell freet, Bere 
mondtey 

Banks | New .neton Butts 

Blackford «). Leadenhall freet 

Baccock }). Queen’s Head Paflage, Pa- 
ternuficr Row 

Briericy J. Leeds 

Burgets J. Stockport 

Brooke \. Little Ruffel freet 

Bently R. “hice Horfe Yard, Drury 
Lane 

Branfcomb $. riolborn 

Bullard $s. Elme, Cambridge 

Barber R, Watling Greet 

Beake J. Maimsbury, Wilts 

Beazicr T. Oxted, surrey 

Billing R. Viregar Yard 

Champ J. Chichetter 

Charlies A. Oi Jewry 

Cohen B. Bithopfgate freet 

Crawley 4. Britol 

Coes W. Mincing ‘ane 

Cooke J. Whitnaih, Warwick 

Clote V. Handley 

Cooper J. jun. Aylesbury Rreet 

Court T. Birmingham 

Ca: tor R. Moreton. Gloucefter 

Cooke and Kilner, Nicholas lane 

Cafier J. and €. Wendover 

Ditcham J. sherborne lane 

Du Bois J. Brixton 

Dougal! R Commercial road 

Davis Ez. Briftol 

Dunn H. Ware, Hertford 

Dearman R, Sarniicy 

Davey R. Stourbridge, Worcefter 

Dwyer G. Exchange alley 

Emes W, Church row, Fenchurch 


ftreet 

Eattall }. Portfmouth 

Ewer J, Alnwick 

Faulk er and co. Crutched Friars 

Frith G, Bofton, Lincoln 

Fyre J. Nandon, Hertford 

Fry W. Briftol 

Fowler J. Burchin lane 

Fitzgerald is and T. High Areet, Shad- 
we 


(Reardon and Davis 
Blandford 
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Weich » 
1 got Coenen, Great St, Thomas Apotie, emboire, 


Wedd T. Newnham Courtnay. inobolder. 


urray 
Yates J. 





DIVIDENDS. 


Gardiner A. Hoxtoa 
Gibdfn and Johnlun Lawrewce lane 
Griffiths §. Old Bofwel! court 
Garbett §. Sain 
Goodair J. pos + Cheapfide 
Graham J. Maddox ftreet 
Gardiner and 7 uck, Suuthampton 
Gammes C. Axmin@er, Devon 
Hal) W. Wek will, Durham 
Hughes T. Perceval @rect, Clerkenwell 
Hartridge W. Cheipfide 
Hawes J. Rochford 
Hillary + *. Mark lane 
Harris E. Britto! 
Hoghes J. King freet, Wappir 
Mooper and Bedford Bart ew 
place 
Hooton J. Aphoiland, Lacca@er 
Holmes F. Vere Bi ect 
Mackworth M. Fclling, Durham 
Hague J. Narrow trect. Limehoufe 
Howdon and Hare, Oxtord ar eet 
HillG Portfea 
Hefketh 8. Didfbury, Lancater 
ackfin ). Dean treet, Southwark 
ohofton ). Paradife Greet, St. Mary 
la Bonne 
ones 6. st. Paul’s Church Yard 
ames W. Swanfea 
ones and co, Bucklersbury 
idweli J. Rochetter 
Knight . B. Shoreditch 
Kay J. Warrington 
Kvowles M. Marple 
Knight W. Bagot 
Keary J. Keyntham, Somerfet 
Levett W. Coventry &reet 
Liewellyn W. Fenchurch treet 
Lyon M, Bo€on, Lincoln 
Levin L. Great Preicott freet . 
Levy ace Leman Grcet, Goodman's 
s 


Ledger E. King freet. Cheapfide 

Latham and Parry D-vonthire (quare 

Low J. and W. Mincing lane 

Lomas G. Doweate hi 

Lawrance J, Gotport 

Miliard ano Lee, Sine lane 

Mealing £. John treet, Adeiphi 

Marsden W. Leeds 

Martin J. Alfriton, Suffex 

Mayhew J. jon. Ofyth, Eifex 

M-*Mafier W. j. Clerkenwell 

—— R. tees ea 

Mafon 8. Har ury 

Macoamara R. Rodney treet, Pen- 
tonvi le 

Norton C. P. Lodgate bill 

Noad J. stratfore 

Nunes I. and A. t. Hackney 

O'Brien J. Copthal! buildings 

Orme P. Southwark 


. re 
Warren J. Bithonfgate freet Within, ip broker. Foote 
Wilkie T. ~—— Lane, palate. 4 ( Braadford ane 


+ Havant, Sou weller, uM 
E.'shoresiteh, peeterers (aunts 


pone ReatnSeld 
Pitman J. “ pny ty Bidop fare 


Petit and Rurch, Sou'hwark 
¥ ratt Ez. . Wonder 


Richardion A. York Rreet, st. Mary 
ls Bonne, and Welch T. Clever 


Richardfon J. Tewke 
peers —s flieet 

ocobuc + ane 7 Humfelf, ¥ 
Rodiaion ). Briftol _ 
Skirmfhire T. Fakecham 
Snuggs 5,5. Vizard Greet, Rarthelee 
Stillitoe H men Tower frect 
Sif ken “ But lane 


Sloper M. Bathwick, Somerfes 
Southey W. Sriftal 
Spry J. B. Bath 
Sinith T. Shoreham 
Suith MH. Cruojpcon 
Stansficld C. Whitechapel 
Southby W. Kennington lane 
émith + Uppertbongs York 
Stewart R. j. Mart @reet Bloomsby 
Traw +t. aeciew Greet 7 
Trovey CU. Maids bill, Paddingtua 
Trusdel J. Hort jane 
Taylor W, Woolwich 
~~ sj. eye freet 

hompfon J. reat : 
Towntend &. Maiden — mas 
Thompton F. aad F. Paternoter row 
Urquhart W. Lioye’s Coffee Houle 
Venn T. Mal@eac, Elfen 
Wilk C. Wood Greer 
Ward W. M. Warri 
Witlans W. Dorking 
Woods G. Woking Mill, Surrey 
Woolcumbe W. ana W, Rotherhithe 
Wainwright }. jun. Wevertree 
Woodward M. and 54. W, Honderasg 

Wharf, Bankfide 

Wilkiafon and sutton, Manchefer 
Wright J. Great Aufleli Greet 
Wilton R. Bow Church Yard 
Wye G. W. Lowdon 
Wet and Culliford, Great W inchetter 


treet 
Whiteboufe J. Southwark 


——— 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


—_ 


f be the finest harvest in remembrance has succceded a wheat-seed time equally pro- 
Kt pitious; an autumn wearing the verdant appearance of spring. All the lands ine 
tended for the wheat-crop have been sown with the least possible impediment or delay, 
and vegetation has appeared as early as has ever been observed. The young wheats 
are generally a fine plant, the early sown remarkably luxuriant. It is not probable, 
notwithstanding some reports to the contrary, that any considerable quantity of land, 
in cource for wheat, has been left unsown. In all the well-settled districts, the lands 
intended for spring crops are either under the operation of fallowing, or aheady com- 
pleted. Beans were never harvested in drier or finer condition. Potatoes, on the 
whole, from the dryness of the summer season, will not yield more than three quarters 
of acrop, but the quality is excellent, and the reot generally improved id fineness, and, 
as an esculent, wilt spend well. Hops, where fortnitonsly a good crop, will amply res 
muuerate the grower. ‘The wool market in the same state as for some time past ; long 
wool in demand, the fine totally depressed by foreign importations. Tares, rape, cab- 
baves, and all winter cattle crops, never exhibited a greater luxuriance, : 
According to our surmise in a former report, turnips are likely to prove a snfficient 
crop; in the north, both to the east and westward, they are abundant. Im some parts A! 
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the country, however, keep of any kind is not so plentiful abroad, and the straw ‘en 


will be early this season ; and it behoves every stock-farmer in the State to 


contemplate the 


probability of a long and severe winter. Some partial sales of cattle have been 

npon rather better terms, but the general scarcity of money will perhaps Operate to ef. 

fect tarther decline of price in both cattle and corn. ' | 
Universal complaints of distrust still continue, notwithstanding the assistance 


by the considesation of landed proprietors, in almost every county, 
bread, flesl-meat, and cloth, come in for a considerable share of” P 


The retailers of 
ublic censure, o 


account of their presumed exorbitant profits; whilst it does not seem to be eo 


that, gianting the censure just, the complainants ought rather to take it u 
and that they neither merit, nor can have any other remedy, than such as 


tr 


selvescanfurnish, As to the general depression of markets, it 1s obviously a Necessary res 
action, which onght to have been foreseen, and will have its course. In another poi 


of view, great errors have been committed, independently of the ominous risk 


such 


a burdco of taxation as no other nation -has had the temerity to encountes. Nor ea 


there possibly be any other adequate remedy for the national distress thana 


very great 


and important alleviation of that fearful bardeu—a remedy which depends simply on the 


national will. 


Smithfield: Beef 4s. to 5s. 4d.—Mutton 4s. to 5s. 6d.—-Veal 5s, to 6s. 8d.—Pork 
4s. to 5s. 6d.—Bacon 5s.—Irish ditto 4s. to 4s. 6d.—Fat 4s.—Skine ——, — Oil 


cake 151. 15s. 


Corn Exchange: Wheat 55s. to 673.—Barley 23s. to 3is.—Oats 18s. to 30s— 
The quartern loaf 83d. to 11d.—Hay Sl. to 51. 5s.—Ciover ditto 41. 4s. to él, 103— 


Straw il. 8s. to 11. 17s. 


Coals in the pool I. 5s. 6d. to 21, 10s. per chaldron. 


Middlesex, Nov. 20. 





—— 


—— 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


—_— 


Barometer. 
Highest 50.10. Nov. 5, 
Lawest 28.60. 14, 


Wind N.E. 
Wind S.E. 
This variation 
occurred be- 
Grea even- 
ings the 14th 
lees er and 15th of the 
om inn: = month : 


vgriation in 


Greatest 
24 hours, 


on the former the 
mercury was at 
28.6, on the lat- 
ter at 29.17. 





Thermometer. 
Oct. 24, Wind South, 
Nov. 17, Wind S.E. 


Highest 58°, 
Lowest 25°. 


On the 16th, about 
two o’clock, the mer- 
cury was at 44°, and 
at the same hour the 
next day it was noe 

higher than 30°. 


Greatest 
variationin 414°, 
24 hours, 5 


P wong quantity of rain fallen in the course of this month is equat to about two inches ia 
epth. 

The mean height of the barometer for the month is equal to 29.719 ; that of the ther 
mometer to 42°.3¢. The number of brilliant days, in what is often denominated the 
gloomy month of November, is, compared with those on which there has been rain, # 
sixteen to nine; once there has been a thick fall of snow, viz. on the 17th, and the frost . 


was so severe that the snow, in some parts, lay three days on the 


und, At 


gate there have been a few dull days, but, at present, not a single foggy one. On 
night between the 12th and 13th the wind blew for several hours a hurricane. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


—— 


An Essay on Perfect Intonation, by the 
Rev. Henry Liston, Ecclesmuchan, Lin- 
lithgowshire ; inventor of the Enharmonic 
Organ. 

ROM the respectable testimonies 
subjoined to Mr. Liston’s modest, 
though confident, preface, we collect, 
that the principles for the support and 


illustration of which his work is pro 
duced, have been drawn. (as all the 
soundest principles of every science 
have been,) from actual ex 
The Newton, rather than the De Cartes, 
of music, he refers us, for the 

of his harmony of his spheres, to laws 
made manifest by existing evidences ~ 
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pot to the vague, however ingenious 
reveries of imagination. He finds the 
homogeneous and binding properties of 
his system, not in vortices, but in the 
universal connection and attraction of 
its parts, and gives auditorial demon- 
stration of the correctness of his theory. 
In verification of this, in our opinion, 
we cannot quote a higher authority than 
that of Mr. Samuel Wesley, who thus 
concludes his letter, addressed to Mr. 
Liston, on the subject of his Enhar- 
monic Organ:—“ He (Mr. Wesley) has 
go hesitation in yielding his most un- 
equivocal approbation. to Mr, Liston’s 
very masterly scheme of improvement ; 
which, though requiring considerable 
study and practice to render it quite 
gonvenient to the performer, is yet at- 
tended with as little difficulty (when its 
wide extent is duly reflected on,) as any 
mechanical contrivance can be expected 
to have, where such minute intervals of 
sound are so truly obtained. Mr. Wesley, 
therefore, has much satisfaction in as- 
suring Mr. Liston, that he regards his 
juvention as highly ingenious, quite 
practicable in execution, aud a great 
and delightful acquisition to a nice mu- 
sical ear.” 

The exposition of Mr. Liston’s scheme, 
er scale, is given in seven chapters, treat- 
ing “Of Perfect Scales,” “‘ Of Tempe- 
rament,” “ Of the Enharmonic Organ,” 
“ Of Intervals and their Combinations,” 
“Of Modnlations passing into the su- 
bordinate Keys,” &c. &e, On every 
ene of these subjects the author speaks 
With a clearness and precision which 
evince his thorough acquaintance with 
the abstruse intricacies which he had to 
elucidate ; and proves, that none of the 
ercana of the numerous subdivisions and 
sub-subdivisions of sound, have escaped 


his rescarch and discoyery, in any of 


their equally various connections, de- 
pendencies, and affinities. To“ the 
extreme confusion arising from the pre- 
sent scale of keyed instruments,” we 
have long been as acutcly sensible, pér- 
haps, as this ingenious theorist; but 
very freely confess, that we were not 
aware of the possibility of so extensive 
an amelioration of the imconvenience, 
as that now presented to us: 

Instead of talking of hemtitones, the 
diesis, limma, comma, acute minor seventh, 
grave minor third, and minor octave, 
terms which would be little understood 
by the general reader, we shall, in our 
remarks on this Lissay, prefer the adop- 
tou of popular language, beth for the 
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accommodation of juvenile musiciansg 
and for the rendering more ample justice 
to Mr. Liston’s merit, by making oure 
selves universally intelligible. 

Every practitioner is acquainted with 
the intervals of the diatonic scale and 
their order, as also with the major and 
minor modes, Now, to speak in the 
plain, simple phraseology, with which 
the author so properly commences hig 
elaborate treatise, we will su this 
scale to be taken in the key of C major, 
“Then, if G,” says Mr. L. very truly, 
“be tuued perfect fifth to C, D tuned 
perfect fifth to G, and the D immediately 
below tuned perfect octave to this fifth te 
G, or, which is the same thing, sa 
fourth below G, then the interval C, D, 
is a major tone. Should we now pro- 
ceed, in the like manner, by perfect 
fifths, to tune A, E, B, we should find 
that these notes would not stand in troe 
musical relation to the original C, with 
which we began, ‘The sixth, third, and 
seventh, would be all considerably toe 
sharp.” ‘To correct these imperfections, 
by giving to the performer on the organ 
that command of the smaller intervals, 
or elements of the diatonic scale, pos- 
sesscd by the violinist in his indefinite 
power of producing any intervals what- 
ever of the eternally divisible scale of 
sounds, is the express object of the 
instrument Mr. L.'s ingenuity has di 
vised. “The Enharmonic Organ,” says 
the inventor, “is contrived to evable 
the musician, at all times, to produce 
harmony absolutely perfect, while the 
key-board remaius the same as betjore.” 
By this contrivance he not only supplies 
all the extreme sharps and flats, (as D 
flat, or C sharp,) at the pleasure of the. 
performer, and with the same finger, 
but enables him to occasionally alter 
the pitch of the notes, so that the con- 
sonances may be always periect. 

The credit of the first of these im- 
provements, Mr, Liston candidly and 
justly allows to the philosophical and 
learned Dr. Smith, formerly of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; who has so fully 
and Jucidly éxplained, in his acmira- 
ble “Harmonies,” the principles upoa 
which he proceeded. It behoves us to 
be equally just to the author of the 
“ Essay on Perfect Intonation,” by af 
firming, that be has advanced upon the 
theory of his ingenious precursor, by 
adjustments and rules, which ouly a 
mind assiduous aud able as his own, 
could have suggested. : 

Did tke plan upon which we Lave 

4 dvemed 
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deemed it eligible to conduct this cri- 

tique, admit of our entering into Mr. 

L.’s abstruse reasoning and nice calcu- 

lations, we could do more justice to 

his abilitics and proficiency in this pro- 
found department of the harmonic 
science. ‘Those whose well-directed 

tience will p:ruse, and whose qua- 
lified minds will permit them to com- 
prehend, the work now before us, will 
find higher claims of praise than can 
possibly be deduced from our cireum- 
scribed view of its character and con- 
tents. However, what we have already 
said, will impress our readers with an 
ample idea of this deep, elaborate, and 
ingenious “ Essay ;” as the “ Introduc- 
tion” to its “Second Part,” will con- 
vinee them of the author’s amiable dif- 
fidence, and liberal and luminous un- 
derstanding. 

“+ The Robin’s Petition,” a Ballad, composed 
by John Whitaker. 18. 6d. 

The melody of this little ballad is 
natural, appropriate, and - attractive. 
We do not mean to say, that there is 
much in it; but that the little it pos- 
sesses is good. With the introductory 
and concluding symphonies,-we are 
much pleased. The words, to the sense 
and subject of which Mr. Whitaker has 
so successfully attended, are from the 
ingenious Miss Edgewéorth’s “ Conti- 
vuation of Early Lessons.”" 

Sacred Melodies from Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven ; adapted to the best English 
Poets, and appropriated to the Use of the 
British Church, by William Gardner. 
Vol. iI. il. 1s. 


It will be recollected by our readers, 
in what laudatory terms we were in- 
duced to speak of the former volume 
of these useful, interesting, and com- 


mendable adaptations, Mr. Gardner, 
in the advertisement prefixed to the 
portion of his labours now under consi- 
deration, tells us, that the very favour- 
able manner in which the preceding 
part of the collection has been received, 
formed the inducement to extend his 
design. ‘This, thinking as we do of the 
incrits ofthe volume Mr.G. first presented 
to the public, we must readily believe; 
as, from the claims of the present, we un- 
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hesitatingly prognosti UDe 
ae success, 7" Cqually 

he melodies before n:; , 
selected from the wink’ Pris sem 
Marcello, Haydn, Beethoyen, Hani, 
Pleyel, and Viotti. As the idea of 
plying to sacred words, some af 
most fascinating movements of 
classical composers, was judicious apd 
happy, so its just execution involved 
no trivial difficulty. In some instances, 
long notes required division; and, i 
others, the metre demanded the com. 
pression of two or more notes of the 
same pitch, into & single note equalling 
their aggregate length. To this 
ration was added the very delicale tat 
of forming appropriate and effectire 
accompaniments for the organ or piay 
forte; comprehending embellishments of 
the melodies, illustrations of the poetry, 
and super-incumbent harmonizations of 
the basscs. ' 

In these varieus provinces of the 
Mr. Gardner has acquitted himself with 
considerable ability. Science, judg. 
ment, and taste, were requisite for his 
undertaking, and of each he has dis- 
played a respectable portion. . The ad- 
scititious matter is generally analogous 
both te the original air and the sense of 
the words; and the combinations every 
where bespeak a knowledge of hammoe- 
nical construction, surpassing that of 
ordinary composers. With respect to 
the choice Mr.G. has made from a mass, 
the magnitude and variety of which 
would have perplexed a wavering jadg- 
ment, or taste unmatured and unsettled, 
we have in justice to say, that it bas 
not only been good, independently of 
the proper and forcible application of 
the several melodies to the particular 
words to which each is affixed, but that 
the poetical sentiment has almost wir 
versally been successfully consulted, 

Upon the whole, this collection of 
“Sacred Melodies” appears to us ¥ 
luable to the public, and honourable to 
the compiler; for him, a monument of 
talent, science, and well-bestowed assi- 
duity; and, for musical amateurs, 4 
desirable and delightful resource for 
amuscment, at once elegant, moral, aud 
pious. | 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN NOVEMBER, 
Containing official Papers and authentic Documents, 


a 


FRANCE. “ 
HE Emperor of Russia has _re- 
turned to Petersburgh ; the 
King of Prussia to Berlin; and the 
Emperor of. Austria to V ienna. 

A . petty hostility continues to be 
exhibited by the contederates and 
the court of France, against the re- 
nowned MARSHAL NEY, a nan who has 
made the enemies of peace tremble in 
go many battles. His brother Marshals 
refused to sit in judgment on him, and 
he is now under a form of trial before 
the Bourbon Chamber of Peers. 

The farce of a Treaty between the 
rovernment of this country, and the 
governments of its military occupants, 
has been played during the month, but 
with little success. Py this sirange 
treaty, Great Britain is to keep up a nu- 
litary force of 150,000 men in France, 
for the purpose of keeping the people in 
obedience to the Bourbou dynasty! Can 
such a system last or sueceed ? 

A war of extermination against THE 
PROTESTANTS, in the South of France, 
coutinues to be carried on with a degree 


of ferecity scarcely equalled in the 


dark ages! Many protestant ministers 
and distinguished members of the pro- 
tesiaut church have been iost Injuman- 
Jy butchered. 

GREAT BRITAIN, 

It issaid, that the Regent, after Bo- 
naparte’s departure for St. Helena, or- 
dered that THR MODERN THEMISTOCLES, 
who sought refuge uoder bis Royal 
Highness’s protection, should be fur- 
nished during his ostracism with every 
pos-ible comfort. In furtherance of his 
Royal Highness’s command, an order 
was issued last month by Earl Bathurst, 
to provide every specics of furniture, 
linen, glass-ware, clothes, music, and 
musical instruments, which Bonaparte 
and the whole of his suite can possibly 
want for a pertod of three years. Dour 
hundred workmen, in various branches, 
have, in consequence, been six weeks 
employed in the tasteful execation ot 
these royal orders:— 

The frame-work for the house has been 
completed, and shipped at Woolwich. 
The front is in the Grecian style. It ts 
about 120 feet in length, contaming four- 
teen windows aud a fine open corridore. 
The depth of the building is about 4100 
feet. with a back corridore, almost making 

MostHiy Mac. No. 276. 


the whole structure square: It is two 
stories Ligh, and wi!l have an elegant cot. 
tage appearance, ‘The ground floor of the 
right division of the house contains Bona- 
parte’s apartments, In the centre of this 
Wing is his drawing-room, which, as well 
as the other apartments for his accommo. 
dation, is about SO feet in length, by a 
breadth of 20. This proportion runs 
through the whole, Next is his dining. 
room, with an adjoining library, behind 
which is a capacious billiardroom, His 
bed-room, dressing-room, aad bath, are of 
course connected. The left division of the 
editice contains apartments for the officers 
of his suite. The rear comprises the ser- 
vants’ and store rooms, The kitchen is 
detached from the regular building, and 
yet perfectly convenient to the dining« 
room, withoat communicating any offen, 
sive fumes to the principal range of rooms, 
‘This is of no small value m a sultry 
chmate. The hall is plain, and merely 
furnished with seats. ‘The corridore wall. 
furnish a coo! and shaded promenade, 

The DRAWING-ROOM is colonred with 
various shades of green. The curtains are 
Pomona green, made of light silk-taboret, 
bordered with full green velvet, and edged 
with a gold coloured silken twist or grimn, 
to correspond. ‘The green silk forms a five 
ground for the border, and the style. jn fit- 
ting up the upholstery is simple ; the curtain, 
rings are concealed under a matted gold 
cornice, enclosing the rod on which they 
run. The supporters are gilt and carved pat- 
tas, and the green veivet folds form into the. 
architecture of the room, by falling ina 
straight line at each side of the windows, 
where they draw smooth and compact, withe 
out interrupting the progress of those two 
useful but often excinded properties of na- 
ture—air and light, The centre table is form< 
ed ont. of one piece of exquisitely veined 
British oak, polished in the very highest 
degree of perfertion—The pier table s of 
the same timber and quality, inlaid with a. 
slap of the rerd-antique marble of Mona, 
from Mr. Bullock’s quarry at Anglesea, 
and surmounted by a pier glass, with a 
frame of bull and ebony. The chairs ia 
this apartment correspond with the tables. 
‘There are also two Greek sofas with foot 
stools ; these are enriched with or-molu or- 
naments. ‘The cat pets are of the Brussels . 
texture, in shades of olive, brown, and am- 
ber; colours calculated to harmonize with 
the tone of decorations in the room, The. 
walls are of light tnts of sage green, with 
ornamented pannels in Arabesque gold, 
The colours, it will be observed, aseend 


from the darker shades on the ground, antil, 
3M they 
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they are lost in fhe cream-colour of . the 
ceiling. This produces a harmony jn the 
decorations which is in the highest degree 
elegant. Ove of the drawing-room recesses 
is filed up by a piano-forte, and a few taste. 
ful chandeliers and candelabras are occa 
sionally introdaced with a pleasing effect. 

* In the Dintne Room is a neatly finished 
table, supported by substantial claws and 
pillass, capable of being divided to snit. a 
company of from six to fourteen. The 
sideboard intended for the Imperial plate is 
of a new form, pure and simple in its con- 
struction and decoration. The wine- 
cooler is of bronze and rich wood, and 
shaped after the fashion of the Greek Bac- 
chanalian vases. ‘The chairs are plain, 
The cartains are of lavender coloured silk, 
with a rich black border, relieved by a 
gold-coloured silk lace and cord. ‘The car- 
pet and wails are shaded with the same 
colours, falling iuto blues, with a black and 
brown relief; the latter, of various hues, 
pervade the room. 

The Lrgrary is fitted up in the Etrns- 
can style, with a number of dwarf bock- 
eases, The curtains are of anew material, 
composed of cotton, which produces the 
appearance of fine cloth. ‘The library ta- 
bieis particularly elegant, and mechanical 
iagennity has been laboriously applied to 
farnish it with desks and drawers, suited to 
every convenience of study and accom- 
modation, 

The Sittine Room is fitted up with 
several plain cabinets, formed of ebony, 
inlaid with polished brass; the carpets are 
etherial bine, intermingled with black. 

The Bep Room coutains a high canopy 
bedstead, with curtains of fine straw co- 
lotred muslin, and lilac draperies of Per- 
sian-—the entire edged with a gold-cotoured 
fringe ornament. ‘The bedstead encloses a 
curious musquito net, formed of sik weft, 
embossed with transparent rich drapery. 
‘The dressing room possesses the usual con- 
venience required by taste and comfort.— 
"Fhe adjoining bath is marble lined, and so 
constructed, that it can admit either hot or 
cold water. 

The tabie services have been provided 
by Mr. Bullock, from the most eminent 
manufacturers in the kingdom, and consist 
of the fairest, though not the most extrava- 
gant, specimens of oar own proficiency in 
the various walks of mechanism and art, 
There is one set of breakfast ware, one 
dinner sect, two desserts (one of china the 
other of glass), one tea, and one fur 
supper. 

The sets of china were selected from 
different manufacturers throughout the 
country. 

An immense quantity of stationary will 
alsa be sent. ‘The car¥o will wegh nearly 
SOO tom—it is divided into about 400 
pachages, and several artisans are to ac- 
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State of Public Affaws in November. 


company it, for the purpose 4 
ag lishment at its devia ” 
uring some discussions about 
Duke of Cumberiand’s e 
followmg document found its Way inty 
the newspapers. It appears toy te 
5 pond ee er i 
rem ajesty the Queen t hie 
Serene Highness the Dulce Mecklinke ¢ 
Strelilz, a 7 sd 
Windsor, T0th Oct, 

Sir, my dearest Brother—I can ee 
find words sufficiently strong to xpress to 
you the joy I felt on receiving your letter 
which my son’s messenger was 
the excuses you make res 
long silence, miy dear friend, are® 4 
fluons, knowing, as I do, that the water 
of Pyrmont will net atlow of any applica. 
tion whatever, and as I agree with you that 
the Princess of Solms could not on this 
occasion foresee that you would not write, 

Thus, then, this union is near its cop. 
clusion ; God grant’ that the brilliant per. 
spective which both have formed may be 
realized, in the result of which the age of 
both authorizes the most flattering bopes, 
and in which the character you trace of 
your daughter gives me the greatest com 
fidence. 

You may be assured, my dear brother, 
that I shall endeavour to render the resi- 
dence of the - Princess of Soims amongst os 
as pleasant and agreeable as circumstavees 
will permit, considering that my sedentary 
life prevents me from contributing much to 
the amusement of the princess, and that the 
greater part of my time ig passed im the 
country, where our society is very limited, 
and ‘our life uniform, She will, however, 
be always a welcome guest when she comes, 
and we shall endeavonr, my daughters and 
niyself, to de our best to entertain her, 

{ have written to vy son the Dukegf 
Cumberland my ideas relative to the 
children of Solms. 1 thought this necessary 
to correct a misunderstanding which had 
taken place on both sides : I “endeavoured 
to the utmost of my power to 
him, how necessary it was to observe the 
precautions which I snggested. The desire 
of preventing incouveniences in fatare t 
both parties, induced me to take tis 
Step. . 

AS Ihave reason to patie on a 
advice will have a salntary } 

your daughter, I think I may confide 10 
you what will be essential for the Privees 
on her arrival here. The usages of ts 
country being so different from what 
are on the continent in every ’ 
fear that my sen may not be 
attentive to them, As this ts for you alow, 
I confide to you that it is not the faxhwe 
here to receive morning visits 

men, to whieh sbe will be ex 


circumstance ef the duke being 6° | 
: a regime 
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a regiment, unless he himself introduces 
them to her; she shou!d also be very cir- 
ecumspect in the choice ofladies with whom 
she salt associate, which will be so much 
the mere necessary, as the duke has ac- 
quaintance amongst our sex, who, although 
not actually of bad condact, might however 
become injurions to her in point of policy. I 
have found that the advice of the dear 
king, of being uniformly polite to every 
one, of doing nothing in the spirit of party, 
aad of adhering closely to his family, bas 
been my surest guidance dming my long 
residence here, and [I think I cannot do 
better than to transmit these sentiments by 
you, dear brother and friend, as father to 
my picce and future daughter-in law, 
which yon will make nse of in such a man- 
ner as youshall jadge proper. I have sent 
by the messenger six pounds of tea and 
two cheeses ; eat the latter to my health, 
and in drinking the tea remember a sister 
whore attachment for you will not cease 
bat with death to be, 
Sir, my dearest brother, 
Your very affectionate sister and faith- 
fai friend, - CHARLOTTE. 
To Monsieur my Brother, 
the reigning Duke of Mecklinberg. 
_ ITALY. 

The following account of Murat’s 
Quixotio enterprise, has been reeeived 
through the French papers. 

Naples, Qct. 13.—KinG Joacnim Mu- 
BAT, who fled from’Naples in May, sought 
an asylumin France, when the nnexpected 
appearance of Napoleon seemed to open 
his heart to new hopes, Since the events 
consequent upon the battle of Waterloo, 
Marat remained in Provence, less with the 
intention of finding safety, than with a view 
to excite disturbances among the inha- 
bitauts of those departments, and to re- 
kindle there the extmguished fires of civil 
war. The progress of the allied armies, 
and the devotedness of ‘Toulon and Mar- 
seilles to their legitimate sovereign, forced 
this general to abandon France. The 
police ef Naples, »which had constantly 
followed his steps during the whole time 
of his stay on the French territory, did not 
Jose sight of him when he abandoned these 
quarters, Marat went to Corsica: he was 
received there by M. Colonna Ceccaldi, 
mayor of Vescovato. The appearance of 
the fugitive General excited the attention 
and vigilance of the military commander 
of the island, who had soon oceasien to be 
convinced that this new guest had not re- 
paired thither, except to execute new ma- 
chinations which he meditated, Vesco- 
Vato became the head-quarters of all the 
Corsicans who had served at Naples, an- 
der the orders of General Murat, who, by 
an atrocious violation of the rights of 
nations, projected the surprise of Bastia, 
tad thus attempted to trouble the yan- 
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quillity of the island, already submitted to 
the government of the Bourbons, 

On the 18th of September, a proclama* 
tion of the Chevalier Verrier, co 
al interim of this military division, revealed 
the projects of the fugitive General to the 
seduced inhabitants, and declared to be 
traitors and rebels those who should re- 
ceive money from Murat, who then took 
refuge in Ajaccio, where he coutimed to 
hold in pay about 600 men, However, 
several public journals announced, that 
the generosity of the allies had offered to 
this General an asylom in Germany, onder 
the protection of the Emperor of Austria, 
King of Bohemia; that he might with his 
family choose a habitation in one of the 
cities of Moravia, of Bohemia, or of Ans 
tria Superior, and there live tranquilly as 
a private individual; that, in short, an En- 
glish frigate was appointed to convey him 
from Corsica to Trieste, The result of 
these rumours was looked for, when, on 
the night of the 25th of September, Ge. 
neral Marat fled from Ajaccio. Although 
his projects appeared altogether romautic, 
the Neapolitan government had placed 
light vessels, as cruisers, to watch the 
coasts of the kingdom ; so that there was a 
line of armed vessels from Gaeta to Mon- 
tecircelo; another from the point of Cam- 
panie to the Pharos: a third from the 
Cap-des armeés to the Ionian sea. The 
event justified the wisdom of these pre« 
cautions, 

On the 8th of this mouth, at noon, Ge, 
neral Murat, with two small vessels, ap- 
proached the coast of Pizzo, in Calabria 
Ulterior. He disembarked immediately, 
with a suite of thirty persons, among whom 
was Lient.-General Franceschetti, and 
Marshal Natali. From the coast he 
marched quietly to the village, When he 
arrived there, he attempted to excite the 
stir of a civil war, by erying out to the 
people, “ Lam your King, Joachim Marat; 
you ought to acknowledge me.” These 
words were the original of a general com. 
motion; they ran to arms. Murat and his 
guite, who were proceeding towards Montes 
Leone, seeing teemselves pursaed by the 
populace, threw themselves sha ge J 
among the mountains; whence they at- 
tempte:l to open for themselves a way to 
the coast, for the purpose of finding the 
vessel which waited for them; but over- 
come by the number and courage of their 
pursuers, they were made prisoners, and 
conducted, in spite of the most active re- 
sistance oo their part, to the fort of Pizza. 
In the heat of the enconnter, Capt. Per. 
niee was killed, and Gen, Franceschetti 
wonnded, as well as seven other persons in 
the suite of Murat. While the action was 
most lively, the two vessels fel, The 
whole epedition of General Marat was 
composed of six vessels; four fel into the 
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hands of his Majesty’s marine: the other 
two were pursued. It is said, that an- 
other embarkation had put op shore, on 
the coast of Licosa, three emissaries, 
charged with criminal operations. This 
event has not in the least distarbed our 
tranqnillity. Every where is preserved a 
calm worthy of a nation, the friend of 
order, and tenderly attached to its legiti- 
mate sovereign. ‘The police, which was 
acquainted with the mot secret designs of 
Murat, had disposed every thing in such a 
manner that public order might not suffer: 
but its measures bore always the character 
of a paternal government. Although it 
was known that Murat attempted to 
plunge the country into all the horrors of 
anarchy and civil war, the government 
never permitted, in the whole extent of 
the kingdom, a single individual to be ar- 
rested; so deeply convinced was it of the 
fidelity of its subjects. ‘This does honour 
to the heart of the King, who was not de- 
ceived in thus confiding in the devoted 
affection of his people. History will re- 
member with honour the zeal of the gene- 
rous inhabitants of Pizza. The benefits 
of his Majesty towards them, aud the noble 
condact of the judicial authorities, civil 
and military, who have ai!, on this occa- 
sion, acquired new rights to the affection 
of the King, and to the esteem of the nation. 
Murat was taken before a military com- 
mission, condemned to death, and shot at 
three o’clock, dying bravely! 
Paris, Oct. 30.—Yesterday the Nea- 
olitan ambassador communicated to bis 
ajesty the intelligence which he had re- 
ceived on the preceding night of the 
execution of Murat, who was sliot on the 
15th of October, ‘This datiug and absurd 
enterprise commenced with a parody : Mu- 
rat had circulated proclamations, in which 
he also spoke of the hereditary prince and 
the queen, who were to arrive in concert 
with Austria. But this ciime will no 
longer have either dupes or victims. To 
the happy exprefsion of the most eloquent 
of our writers, Bonaparte is already con- 
quered in Murat ; we may now add, Bona- 
parte isdead in Murat. Marat landed en 
the &h, arrested on the 8th, and shot on 
the 15th, is the most striking homage ren- 
dered to the retura of legitimacy. The 
reign of monarchical heresies is terminated ; 
all is restored to order. Usurpers are no 
longer any thing but rebels. They are 
again stihject to punishment; and they end 
in 1815 as they ought to have ended 50 
years ago. 
INDIA. 

From ihe Ceylon Government Gazetie Extra- 
ordinary, March 6, 1815. 
OFFICIAL BULLETIN. 

Brtlish Head-quarters, Candy, March 2. 
This day a solernn conference was held 
ja the Audjence-liall of the Palace of 
Candy, between his Excellency the Go. 
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vernor and Commander of th 

half of his Majesty and of he rece abe 
hess the Prince Regent, on. the one 
and the Adikars, Dessaves, and ovhen an? 
cipal chiefs of the Candian Provan 
the other part; on behalf of the people ad 
in presence of the Mohottales Coraa 
Vidaans, and other subordinate Headmes 
from the different provinces, and a great 
concourse of inhabitants, . 
A public instrument of Treaty, Prepared 
in copformity to conditions previons 
agreed on, for ‘establishing: his Majesty's 
Government in the Candian Provinces 
was produced and publicly read in English 
and Cingalese, and unanimously “as. 
sented to. 

‘The British flag was then, for the first 
time, hoisted, and the establishment of the 
British dominion in the interior was an. 
nounced by a royal salute from the cannon 
of the city. | pha 

All the troops present in this gartison 
Were under arms on the occasion of this 
important event. — 

PROCLAMATION, ‘-- 

At a Convention, held on the 2d day of 
March, in the year of Christ1815, andin 
the Cingalese year 1756, at the Palage in 
the city of Candy, between his Exe leney 
Lieut.-General Robert Brownries, Gover. 
nor and Commander in Chief in and over 
the British settlements and territories ‘in 
the iskand of Ceylon, acting in the name 
and on behalf of his Majesty George. the 
Third, King, and his Royal Highness 
George Prince of Wales, Regent of the 
United Kingdom of Great. Britain. and 
Ireland, on the one part, and theAdikars, 
Dessaves, and other principal Chiefs of the 
Candian Provinces, on bebatf of the inhabi- 
tants, and the presence of -Mohottales, 
Coraals, Vidaans, avd other subordinate 
Headmen from the seve ral provinces, and 
of the people then and there assembled on 
the other part : it is agreed and establisied 
as foilows :— 

ist. That the cruelties and oppressions of 
the Malabar Ruler in the arbrrary and un- 
just infliction of bodily tormres, and the 
pains of death without trial, aud sometimes 
without an aecnsation, or the posstbilrty of 
a crime, and in the general contempt aud 
convention of al! civil rights, have become 
flagrant, enormons, and. intoleralife, the 
acts and maxims of his Government bemg 
equally and entirely devoid of that jasbee 
which would secure the safety of his std- 
jects, and of that good faith which aig 
obtam a beneficial intercourse with 
Neighbouring settlements. , 

ed. That the Raia Sri Wikreme Rajah 
Sinba, by the habitual violation of. the 
chief and most sacred duties of a Sovereigms, 
las forfeited all claims to that title or the 
powers annexed to. the same, and is“de- 
clared fallen and deposed from the ; 
King. His funily and relatives; whew 
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in the ascending, descending, or collateral 
line, and whether by affinity or blood, are 
also for ever excluded from the Throne— 
aud-all claim and title of the Malabar race 
to the dominion of the Candian provinces is 
abolished and extinguished, 

3d, That ail male persons, being or pre- 
tending to be the relations of the late Raja 
Sri Wikreme Sinha, either by affinity or 
blood, and whether in the ascending, de- 
scending, or collateral line, are hereby de- 
claréd enemies to the Government of the 
Candian provinces, and excluded and pro- 
hibited from entering on any pretence 
whatever, without a written permission for 
that purpose, by the authority of- the 
British Government, under the pains and 

enalties of Martial Law, which is hereby 
declared to be in force for that purpose— 
and all male persons of the Malabar cast 
now expelled from the said provinces are 
under the same penalties prohibited from 
returnine, except with the permission be- 
fore mentioned, 

4th. The dominion of the Candian pro- 
vinces is vested in the Sovereign of the 
British Empire, and to be exercised throagh 
the Governor or Lieutenant-Governor of 
Ceylon for the time being, and their accre- 
dited agents, saving fo the Adikars, LVes- 
saves, Moloitales, Coraals, Vidaans, and 
all other Chief and subordinate native 
Headmen, lawfully appointed by authority 
of the British Government, the rights, 
privileges, and powers of their respective 
offices, arid to all classes of the people, the 
safety of their persons aud property, with 
their civil rigiits and immunities, according 
to the laws, institations, and customs, esta- 
blished andin force amongst them, 

5th. The religion of Boodhe, professed 
by the cluefs and habitants of these pro- 
vinces is declared inviolable: and its rites, 
ministers, and places of worship, are to be 
Maintained and protected. 


5th. Every species of bodily torture, and. 


all mutilation of limb, member, or organ, 
are prohibited and abolished, 
7th, No sentence of death can be car- 
ned into execution against any, inhabitant, 
except by the written warrant of the 
British Governor or Lieutéiant-Governor 
for the time being, founded on a report 
of the case made to him, through the 
aceregited agent or agents of the guvern- 
ment, resident in the interior, in whose 
Presence all irials for capital offences are 
to take place. ; 
Rth, Subject to these conditions, the ad- 
Miistration of civil and criminal justice 
and police qver the Candian inhabitants. is 
to be exercised according to the established 
forms, and by the ordinary authorities ; 
Saving the inherent right of government to 
redress grievances and refurin abuses iu all 
lustauces whatever, particular or general, 


where such iuterpgsition shall become 
becessary, “ 
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9th. Over all other persons, civil or 
military, residing in or resorting to these 
provinces, not being Candians, civil and 
criminal justice, together with police, shall, 
until the pleasure of his Majesty's govern- 
ment in England may be otherwise declared 
be administered in manner following :— 


Here follow the details of said Provisional 
Goverument.] 


GOD SAVE THE KING! 
By his Exceliency’s command. 
JAMES SUTHERLAND, Dep, See. 

A supplemeut to a late London Ga 
zette, contains a number of dispatches 
from India, relating to the war in Nae 
paul, the termination of which has con- 
siderably added to the sccurity of our 
possessions in that quarter. The most 
interesting of these dispatches, is that 
addressed by Major-General Ochterlony, 
to Licut-Col. Pagan, In addition to 
the officers named therein bty Major- 
General QOchterlony, as killed and 
wounded, it appears that Lieutenant 
Tapley, belonging to Colonel Nicholls’s 
detachment, was likewise killed; Liew- 
tenants Purvis and Wright, slightly 
wounded ; and Ensign Blair also wound- 
ed, severely aud dangerously. The 
troops empleyed appear to have bees all 
native reginents. In two general or- 
ders, issued by the supreme government, 
from Futtyghur, the last dated May 21, 
the highest praises are bestowed on 
Major-General Ochterlony, Col Ni- 
cholls, and the other officers concerned, 
and the issue of the war is thus finally 
commented on by the Governor Ge- 
neral:— The -Governor General offers 
to Major-General Ochterlony, aud ail 
who aeted under him, his warm ap- 
plause: sensible as his Excelleney be- 
lieves they will be to that acknowledg- 
ment of their merits from government, a 
still more elevating consideration attends 
them—they have to reflect, with honest 
pride, on the further lesson which they 
have held forth to every power in india. 
The British government is too satistac 
torily conscious of its own superior 
strength, ever to abuse it by trespassing 
wantonly on any of its neighbours; but, 
if its forbearance be insulted, and its 
patience outraged hy aggression, it will 
always prove, that whatsoever obstacles 
may retard its earlier efforts, its per- 
severance will not fail ultimately to 
crush the assailant.” 

AMERICA. 

Joseru Bonaparte, one of the most 
discreet members of. his celebrated fa- 
mily, has secured an asylum im the 
United States. " 

A most sapguimary war continues - 
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be carried on in the Spanish provinces 
of South America, to which the British 


guvenuncut, and that of the United 
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States, ought to put an end, by 
declaring ~and supporting theie ay 
pendence. 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, ano DEATHS, 1N AND NEAR LONDON; 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 


— 


ARLY in the last month an alarming 
A 4 fire was discovered in the works at 
the Mint, which entirely destroyed thé 
eastern and western wings, with all the 
very valuable machinery, and gold and 
silver in forward stages of coinage. ‘The 
causé was accidenta); and a damage was 
sustained of 60 or 80,0001, 

Also, within the month, a dreadful ex- 

losion took place in the extensive sugar- 
ins warehouse of Mr. Constadt, of 
Well-street, Wellclose-square, which ut- 
terly destroyed the concern, and butied in 
the ruins the bodies of more than twenty 
versons. On removing the ruins, au irre- 
sistible effusion of flame issued, and entire- 
ly consumed another warehouse belonging 
to Mr, Constadt. A new process for re- 
fining sugar by steam had been introduced, 
and the saives of the boiler, being over- 
loaded, burst. ‘The loss is 50,0001. 

In a fire in the grove at Kentish Town, 
Mr. Slack avhappily lost bis life m an en- 
deavour to save one of his chiidren. 

A meeting of the Protestant Committee 
has been held, Samuet. Mints, esq. im the 
chair, when some energetic resolutions 
were passed on the subject of the Protes- 
taunt massacres in the seuth of France, 

MARRIED. 

B. H. Newton, esq. of Beckford-place, 
Kennington-cojimon, to Miss Eliza Gill, 
of Woodhall. 

Mr. H. C. Ronalds, of Brentford Butts, 
to Miss Elizabeth Barclay, of Brompton. 

George Cunningham, esq. of Montego 
Ray, Jamaica, to Ann, daughter of Joha 
Willis, esq. of Goulding’s-hill. 

Mr. Harvey Brooks, of Devonshire- 
lace, Paddington, to Harriet, daughter of 
‘ho. Beedle, esq. of Portman-place, 

Mr, J. W. Martyr, of the Borouch, to 
Jutia, danghtér of the late Wm. Gattic, 
esq. of Brompton. 

The Rev. C. M, Mount, to Miss Emelia 
Nesbit. 

J. Teby, esq. R.N. to Elizabeth Elea- 
nor, only danghier of the Jate Jas. Coilett, 
ésq, of Hayes. 

Charles Hollins, esq. of Langwith, to 
Miss Marianne Wallis, of Skinner-street. 

Wm. Holmes, esq. ot Great James’-street, 
Jedlord-row, to Elizabeth, only daughter 

of Wim. Green, esq. of Godalming. 

Bir. Benjamim Hower, of Lower Thames 
atreet, to Miss Oates, of Norris-hiil, 

Thomas Pain, esq. repistrar of the 
Cioque Ports, to Ejjsabeth, daughter of 


Jas. Wilson, esq. of Judd-street, Bronw 
wick-sqnare, 

Angustas Gostling, esq. LL.D. fellow 
of Trinity-ha, Cambridge, to Hannah, 
danghter of the late Samuel Prime, esq. of 
Whitton, 

Geo. Tho. Fisher, ¢sq. of the Duchy of 
Cornwall-office, to the daughter of — Mo. 
noz, esq. of St. Petersburgh. 

Charles Cooks, esq. of Clement’s-lane, 
to Mrs. Edward Jones, of Parsons-greeu, 
Fulham. 

Charles Powlett Rushworth, esq. of 
Farringford-bill, Isle of Wight, to Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Everard Home, 
bart. 

George Thackrah, esq. of Southwark, to 
Mass Harriet Paley, of Kennington. 

Mr. D. Walters, of Bow-lane, Cheapside, 
to Sophia, danghter of Wm. Lambkun, esq. 
of Leadenhall-street. 

George Melineux, esq. of Lewes, to 
iiss Frances Ann Ramsay, of St. Mary’- 
hill, 

Arthur Baily, esq. of Upper Bedford. 
place, to Miss Emma Lloyd, of Newbury. 

Wm. Hitchens, esq. of Camberwell, to 
Maria, daughter of Wm. Lioyd, esq, of 
Peckham. : 

Samnel Debree, jan. esq. of Waltham- 
stow, to Ann, daughter of the late Lieut. 
col. Bainbrigge, of the 20th foot. . 

Mr. Isaac Phelps, to the daughter . 
of the late John Roebuck, esq. of Lay- 
tunstone. 

Mr. Robert Obbard, of Avemaria-lane, 
to Sarah Ann, daughter of Henry Ham. 
mond, esq, of High Holborn. 

Robert Westley Hall, esq. of Ilford: 
lodge, to Miss Grafton Dare, of Cram 
brook-honse. ; 

J. L. Green, jun. esq. M.D. to pgp | 
daughter of the late Wm, Allen, esq. 
Lewisham. 

ir. Barker, of Oxford-street, to Fanny, 
only daughter of John Battey, esq. of 
Sloane street. . 

Samuel Winter, esq. of St. Helen’s-p 
to Mrs. Hooper, of Ramsgate. 

Mr. Richard Edleston, jan, of Nant. 
wich, to Miss Anu Chambers, of 
gate-street, 

Mr. Nicholas Bennett, to Mrs. May, 
both of Brixton hill, 

Richard Higgenson, esq. to Mary, dangh- 
ter of the late Sir Richard Pearsov. 

Mi. Henry Moses, of Upper Thert 
haugh-street, to Sophia, daughter a 
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jate Edmond. Cotterill, esq. of Sidmouth- 
street, Gray’s Inu-lane. 

Henry, eldest son of Sir Stalford H. 
Northcote, bart. to Agnes Mary, ouly 
daughter of Thomas Cockburn, esq. of 
Portland-place. 

Mr. Robert Jones, of Windsor-place, to 
Miss Hannah Summer, of Clerkenwell. 

Mr. J. H. Ball, of the East India-house, 
to Miss Vernon, of Bartington, Somerset. 

Mr. Charles Greaves, of St, Paul's 
Churel-yard, to Charlotte, daughter of the 
late Robert Mylne, esg. of Amwell. 

Michael Keogh, esq. to Miss West, of 
Cirelsea. 

DIED. 

Mrs. Battey, wife of Jolin Battey, esq. 
of Sloane-street. 

At Greenwich, 67, ir. Jos. Yates. 

lu Capei-court, Bartholomew-lane, Mrs. 
Join Sayer. 

In Southwark, 73, Mr. Butler, of St. 
Margaret’s-hill, 

In Gosweill-street road, AJiss Mury Hun- 
tington. 

In Hammersmith, the wife of S. B. 
Merten, esq. of Brook green. 


At East Sheen, 76, Join Vincent Gun-_ 


dolfi, esq. 

In Cumberland-street, the widow of 
Lieut.-gen. Stibbert. _ 

In Southwark, 68, Mr. John Baker, of 
Thames street. 

At Chaldon, 80, Thomas Tomlins, esq. 

At South Lambeth, the wife of Mr. Johu 
Powell, of Stamford-house, 

In George-sjreet, Hanover-square, 23, 
Eliza, daughter of Ged. Caswail, esq. of 
Sacombe-park. 

At Hastngs, 91, Henry Daniel Se- 
mour, es7. of Margaret-strect, Cavendish- 
sguare, 

Iu the Adelphi, at Osborn’s-hotel, 35, 
Jums Brown, esy. late the E. 1. C.’s resi- 
dent of Croee. in the island of Sumatra. 

At Woolwich, 50, Lieut.col. Uneti, of 
Uie Invalid Artillery. 

Ju Addle-street, 73, Vim. Hardy, es4. 

At Knightsbridge, 85, James Guoos- 
tree, esq. 

laFitzvoy-street, Wary, dawehter of the- 
late G. G. Richardson. esq. of Madras. 

At Cowley-house, Uxbridge, E. Daw- 
son, 89. of Whatwn-house, near Loughi- 
borongn, 

Iv Philpot-lane, Mrs. Sarah Ewings. 

At Walthamstow, Enuna, daughter of B. 
Pead, esq. 

At Lewisham, 71, William Prest, esq. 
: Londoa, aud Aldborough-lodge, York- 

we, 

_ la Fleet-street, the wife of Mr. Thomas 
Newbury, 

At Brackwall, 68, John Strover, esq. of 
the West [udia docks, 

la Berners’-Areet, 73, A the relict 
ef Kobt. Hamilton, M.D. of the Isiand of 
Greuscs, 7 
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In Kent-road, dirs. Jones, of Surrey- 


lace. 


ln London-road, at the Catholie-chape 
65, the Rev. John Griffiths. . 

At Smaliberry-green, near Hounslow, 
58, the wife of John G. Christian, esq. of 
Doctors’ Commons, 

At Nine Elms, 60, Wm. Houlston, e8- 
one of the magistrates for Surrey, 

At Lindfield, 86, Mrs. Merry. 

At Peckham, #5, Mr. John Wilson, late 
of Pei te 

At Southwark, 58, Henry Le sq. 
Blackheath. nar ad ae 

At Piccadilly, 20, the Countess of Roeka 
Savage, who was the second danghter of the 
late Gen. Campbell, deputy-governor of 
Gibraltar, and was married to the Fart of R. 
eldest son of Marquis Cholmondeley, 
about two years ago, but died without issue, 

Wm. Barelay, esg, 71, late cashier in the 
Navy Pay-office. 

In St. James’s-street, 59, Miss Howell. 

At Lambeth, Georgiana, daugliter of the 
Rev. J. T. Barret. 

In Kennington-lane, 44, Joseph Care 
roll, esq. 

At Brixton, 44, Mr. John Wesley. 

At Clapham-common, 80, George Gods 
win, esq. 

‘ At Mile-end, Capt. J. Allen, of the ed 
regt. of the Tower-Hamlets’ militia, 

At Kensington, 78, Edward Goldston 
Lutwyche, esq. 

In Madox-street, 53, Anne, wife of 
Benjamin Lucas, president and comman- 
der-in-chief of the istand of Dominica. 

Mr. John Cousins, of the Stoek Exchange, 

In Highbury-place, Anne, the wife of the 
Rev. John Pridden, M.A. 

Wm. H. Hume, esq. one of the represens 
tatives of the county of Wicklow, 

At Highgate, 57, John F. Throckmorton, 
esy. of Winchester-houvse, Old Braadsirect, 

At Southwark, Mr. Joseph Puilen, of 
Potter’s-fields. 

In Hollins-street, John Julins, 87. 

At his seat, Ardfert abbey, county 
of Kerry,-the Eurl of Glandore. His lovde 
ship’s titles were, Earl of Glandore, Vis- 
fount Crosbie, and Baron Brandon; he 
was Custos Rotulornm, and a governor of 
the county of Kerry. He married, in 
1777, Diana Sackville, daughter of Lawl 
G. Sackville Germain, and sister to the 
present Duke of Dorset, whom he survived 
only fourteen months, by whom she bad no 
issne. The immediate canse of his Jord. 
ship’s decease was an apoplectic fit 

At his house in Bedford-row, after a few 
hours’ illness, Jerome Wm. Knapp, ¢s4. 
LL.D. barrister-at-law, of the Midd'e 
Temple. Mr. Knapp was attending his 
professional duties at the Londoa session, 
where, in the course of the morotng, be 
had been stating to some of bis friends, 
that he had not been in such excellent 
health and spirits for some time past. Bard 
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had just fivished an address to the jury in 
bebalf of a client whom he defended, when 
he was suddenly seized with a taimtness, 
which obliged him to lean for support on 
Mr. Atabin. He sovn lost his senses. 
Medical aid was immediately obtained, 
and he was conveyed home, but expired 
ov the following morning. 

In Merrion-square, Dublin, the Earl of 
Wicklow. His lordship dymg without is- 
sne, his title and esiates descend to his 
brother, the Right Hon. W. Forward, of 
Castle Forward, in the county of Donegal. 
By his lordship’s death a vacancy occurs 
in the representative peerage of Ireland. 

At Camberwell, where she had gone for 
the benefit of her health, 27, Mrs. Ann 
Bicknell, of Newington Butts, ‘Wie pati- 
ence and resignation with which she bore 
a painful illiess, displaved that pious confi- 
deuce in God naturally resulting from a 
Virtuous and usetul life, and the cheering 
prospect of a brighter world. Her sweet- 
ness of temper and benevolence of dispo- 
sition endeared her, vot only to her imme- 
diate connexions, but to the poor,whose. in- 
terests she assiduously promoted. A puil- 
monary consumption termimafed her 
earthly career, five weeks afier the birth 
of her third child. 

At Islington, 71, Joseph Brown, M.D. 
aman deservedly respected for the quali- 
ties of his heart and head by a large circle 
of acquaintance. He was a_ native of 
Cumberland, and early distinguished him- 
self in his native county by various compo- 
sitions in prose and verse. He afte: wards 
courted Fortune in the metropolis, and be- 
came chief of a considerable house in the 
Wholesale haberdashery Jine. Early Jin 
the American war he represented his ward 
in the Conimon Council, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himscif by the firmuess of his 
patriotism, and the energy of his opposi- 
ton to the American war. . He was at this 
time the personal friend of Drs. Price, 
Priestley, Kippis, Jebb, and other pa- 
triots, and was considered as one of the 
most useful supporters of the public cause, 
in Opposition to the unhappy measures of 
the court. Some speculations at Lloyd's 
mvolved him, however, in commercial dis- 
tress, and he became a bankrupt ;—he 
sought to recover this blow on his foi tunes, 
bat was again overcome by unteward cir- 
cumstances. He then retired to Isiington 
on an annuity of bis wife’s, and, in aad of 
the slender income, practised pliysic under * 
the authority of a Scottish dipioma. He 
dhed beloved and deeply regretted by those 
who knew him best, and this is the Inghest 
praise which can be bestowed on a de- 
parted mortal; The goodness of his heart, 
apd the deal with which be exerted it, 
eveated him many enemies among tie cy- 
megaland cold-biooded—but, to use his own 
favourite phrase, “he was more sinned 


against than sinhing ;” and every action of 
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his life proved him to merit 
of a TRULY HONEST MAN, whose like way 
not often be seen in the same circle of pri 
vate life. ™ 
In Somers’ Town, 69, Mr. Maurice Map. 
garot, whose name will never be f 
as one of the British patriots that, in 179 
were sentenced, by a violent stretch of the 
laws of Scotland, to be transported to Bo. 
tany Bay. Mr. Margarot had long beeq 
distinguished in the metropolis as the Pree 
sident of the London Corresponding Soeie. 
ty, to whose public advertisements andad. 
dresses his name constantly appeared, Og 
the formation of the British Convention at 
Edinburgh, the object of which was to give 
effect to the doctrines of Parliament 
Relorm, Mr. M. was elected one of the de. 
legates of the Corresponding Society, and 
as such was tried, convicted, and sep. 
tenced to transportation, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Gerald and Skirving. Being 
attended on his voyage by an affectionate 
wife, he was admitted to some privileges 
of the captain’s cabin, and this unhappily 
raised a jealousy against him on the part 
of his co-patriots, and was grossly miste- 
presented in England. He survived the 
term of bis banishment, and in 1809 re 
turned with his devoted partner to Eng. 
land. ‘They had, however, survived many 
of their old friends in the same cause, and 
almost the. cause itself; and, in conse 
quence, suffered from broken fortunes and 
the neglect of those on whom their claims 
seemed to be imperative! A subscription 
had indeed been set on foot during the past 
year, and an extremity of distress averted: 
but, we fear,depression of mind encouraged 
a serics of paralytic attacks, which alte 
mately proved fatal. Mr. M. was a nafive 
of Devonshire, and, in early life, had been 
a merchant. He had recéived a libera 
education, and his habits were literary. 
His manners were modest and inoffensive ; 
and in his moral character he did honour 
to the canse in which HE LIVED AND DIED 
A MARTYR, — _ 
At his honse in Sambrook-conrf, aftera 
few days’ illness, 71, Join Coakley Lettsom, 
M.D. F.R.S. &e. oné of the or 
ments of the age, a useful benefactor of 
mankind, a philanthropist in the trvest 
sense of the word, and a man whose like 
the world will seldom witrfess. He was 
born in a small island near Tortola, abort 
three miles in circumference, called L 
Van Dyke, in the year 1744: his ances 
tors, on the father’s side, originate from 
Letsom, or, as it is called in Doomsee™® 
book; Ledsom, a small village in Cheshire; 
on the mother’s side they are lineal 
scended from Sir Casar Coakley, an In 
baronet, whose family have uniformly 
sessed a seat in the parliament at wr, 
kingdom, the last of whom’ was Sir Vesey. 
Coakley. When aboat six years of ge 
was sent to Englaud for bis ¢ His 
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destiny. was determined by the 
Be ental bircmmeitancl of his landing at a 
sca-port where Mr, Samuel Fothergill, a 
celebrated preacher among the quakers, 
and own brother to the late distinguished 
ician of the same name, happened to be 

on a visit ; and he was received into the ve 
same house in which the preacher lodged. 
After leaving Dr. Sutcliff, he came to town, 
and assiduously attended St. ‘Thomas’s Hos- 
ital for two years; he then went back to 
is native soil, to take possession of a 
roperty which came to him by the death 
of his father, andelder brother, who, having 
contrived to run through an ap fortune, 
in afew years, left very little of the family 
estate to be inherited hy the Doctor, ex- 
cept a namber of negro slaves, whom, to 
his honour, he emancipated; and, in the 
twenty-third year of his age, as he has often 
told the writer of this article, fonnd himself 
five hundred pounds worse than nothing. 
The fortune of Mr. Lettsom was henceforth, 
therefore, solely to be made as a medical 
practitioner ; and, as difficulty begets exer- 
tion, so strenuous were his endeavours, and 
so extensive was his practice in Tortola, 
where he settled, that, in a very short 
time, he was enabled to return to Europe, 
and to visit the great medical schools of 
Paris, Edinburgh, and Leyden, at the lat- 
ter of which universities he took his degree. 
To complete his education, he visited, 
besides Paris, most of the places of resort 
for the relief of invalids abroad ; as Spa, in 
Westphalia, Aix-la-Chapelle, and various 
others. When he visited Paris, he carried, 


among other honourable recommendations, 


the following one from Dr. Franklin to 
Mensieur Dubourg. 
Londres, 30 Aoftt, 1760. 
“e*eeee® Cette letire vous Sera 
remise par le Docteur Lettsom, jeune 
médecin, amériquain de beaucoup de 
mérite, qui est de ‘la paisible secte des 
Trembleurs, et que vous regarderiez 
conséqnemment au moins comme une 
rareté: a contempler, quand wéme vous 
auriex €pousé toutes. les préventions de la 
plipart de vos cempatriotes sur le compte 
de ces bonnes gens.”—(CEuvres de Franklin, 
tom. ii. p. 314. Paris, 1773. He was after- 
wards introdaced to the celebrated Mac- 
quer, Le Roy, and ether characters con- 
spicuous at that period, and with whom he 
corresponded till their decease. He pub- 
lished the life of his friend Dubourg, in the 
first volume of the Memoirs of the Medical 
Society of London. After this circuit, he 
repaired te London, where he finally set- 
ted, with the undeviating friendship of his 
vld guardian, and the patronage of his bro- 
ther, the physician, whose life he has lived 
to publish to evince his gratitude. About 
the year 1769, he was admitted a member 
of the Royal College of Physicians; the 
year after, he was elected a: fellow of the 
ety of Antiquaries; and in the ‘year 
NTHLY Mac. No. 276. 
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succeeding that, a fellow of the Royal 
Society. Amongst the most remarkabig 
public services that Doctor Lettsom has 
rendered his country, was his contest with, 
and complete conquest of, the most famous 
of all the most famons water-doctors, the 
redoubted Mayersbach, Dr. Lettsom’s 
writings are very numerous, as well moral 
as medical, and all of them discover the 
philanthropist and physician; the whole 
on the basis of public good. We are 
pleased with the opportunity of present- 
ing a more accurate list of them than 
has yet been given:— 

1. Reflections on the general Treat- 
ment aud Cure of Fevers, 8vo. 1772. @s. 

2. The Natural History of the Tea-tree, 
with Observations on the Medical Quali- 
ties of Tea, and Effects of Tea-drinking,. 
4to. 1772. 4s. 

3. The Naturalist and Traveller's 
Companion; containing instructions for 
collecting and preserving objects of natu- 
ral history, 8vo. 1774. The second edi- 
tion, 2s, 6d. The third edition, 1800, 4s, 

4. Medical Memuirs of the General Dis. 
pensary in London, 8vo. 1774, 4s. 

5. Improvement of Medicine in London, 
on pe Basis of Public Good. 8vo. 1775, 
1s. 6d. 

6. Observations preparatory to the Use 
of Dr. Mayersbach’s Medicines, 8vo, 1776. 


The second edition, with au engraving, 


of the Water-Doctor from ‘Teniers, 
1s. 6d. 

7. History of the Origin of Medicine ; 
and of the State of Physic prior to the Tro- 
jan War. An Oration delivered before the 
Medical Society of London, 4to. 1778, 6s. 

8. Observations on the Pian proposed for 
establishing a Dispensary and Medical 
Society, with Formule Medicamentorum 
Pauperibus pracipue accommodate, Svo, 


1772, is. 


9, A Letter to Sir Robert Barker, Knt, . 


F, R. S. and George Stacpoole, 
General Inoculation, 4to. 1779, 6d. 

10. Hints, designed to promote Benefi- 
cence, Temperance, and Medical Science, 
8vo. 1798, Js. 

11. Observations on Religious Persecu- 
tion, Sve. 1800, 6d. 

12. Village Society, a Sketch, 8vo. 1s, 

13. The’ Works of John Fothergill, 


Esq. upon , 


M.D. 3 vols. 8vo, and one volume 4to. 1784, _ 


il. 1s. 

14. Memoirs of the Life of John Foth- 
ergill, M. D. 8vo. 6s. . 

14. Hintsaddressed to Card-Parties, 8vo. 
1799, 6d. 

16. Observations on Human Dissections, 
8vo, 1788, 1s. 

17. Observations on the Cowpock, two 
editions, 1801, 8vo. 

18. Hints on Beneficence, Tem 
and Medical Science 3 vols. 8vo. 1801, 


Resides various Medical Essays, &c. in 





the Philosophical eels 
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ef ie Medical Society of London—Bath 
Society Memoirs, &c. &c.—In person 
Dr. Lettsom was very tall, aud always 
of a spare habit. There was not any 
of the graces m his manner or features ; but 
there were a great many of what is much 
better than any merely personal advan- 
tages have to bestow—the benevolences of a 
worthy heart, and the marks of a good 
understanding. —Dr. Edmund Fry has 
obligingly communicated to us the following 
particulars, and the originating cause of the 
death of this great and good man, “ On 
Wednesday, Oct. 5, Dr. Lettsom wasat my 
liouse, and I could not but observe that he 
seemed much indisposed ; he informed me, 
that, on the preceding evening, he had 
heen requested to be present at a dissec- 
tion, to give his opinion on any morbid ap- 
pearauces that might arise; he was there 
detamed about three hours with the cold 
body, in a very cold place, without any 
fire, or extra clothing; that he had, during 
the nizht, sufiered in consequence a severe 
shivering for a long time. The succeeding 
night he had fever about six hours, of which 
he informed us when we saw lum the next 
day; he was then evidently much worse, 
and so enfeebled, that with difficulty he 
walked up one pair of stairs, On_ the af- 
terroon of this day I called to see him, but 
he being engaged with his daughter, I de- 
clined the invitation into the parlour ; soon 
afterwards, he was first visited by Dr. 
Babington and his friend Wm. Norris, esq. 
the surgeon: his complaint was rheumatic, 
with some degree of fever, which seemed to 
indicate a need for the lancet; but, on pre- 
paring for the operation, a forbidding 
erysipelatous inflammation presented itself. 
His medical friends were unremitting in 
their attendance, but were very soon in- 
duced to think his case nearly hopeless: 
and, about the third day of his illness, the 
doctor himself mtimated a doubt of his re- 
covery : but it does not seem that he after- 


Northumberland and Durham. 





[Dec. 1, 
He expired 


ing, perfectly sensible to the last, and free 


wards mentioned the subject. 
about half past four on Wed 


from pain. Having of late 

much favoured with his frie wre 
one of the last of his friends who had an 
opportunity of conversing withhim, Ata 
late interview, he informed me, that, rela. 
tive to the so-much-talked-of addition to 
his income, the pleadings before the Lord 
Chancellor were all concluded, and that 
his lordship was to give his decree on the 
matter this Term i he should be put 
into possession of an independence, far be. 
yond his wishes ; but that the amount had 
been greatly exaggerated in the public pa- 
pers. It gives ine very great pleasure just 
to add, that, the very last time I saw him, 
he mentioned the circumstance of his 
emancipating a number of slaves when he 
was young, and what happiness he should 
feel, should he live to do the same for thuse 
in his newly-acquired possessions,” 


FCCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 

Rev. WantTeR Kitson, M.A. to the 
rectory of Clifton Foliat. 

Rev, —— Crorts, to a stall in the Ca. 
thedral Church of Ely. | 

Rev. Henry GirpLestone, B.A, to 
the rectory of Colton. 

Rev. Joun Corpnam, B.A, to the vie 
carage of Snettisham. 

Rev. Joun Lamp, D.D. rector of Char- 
melton, to hold the rectory ef Chipping- 
Warden. 

Rev. James Paitiott, M.A, to the 
rectory of Stanton Prior. 

Rev. THomas WINGFIELD, to the vw 
carage of Stapleford, and to the rectory of 
Teigh. 

Rev. Joun THORISEY Birp, to the rec- 
tory of Riddlesworth. 

Rev. Henry Eyans, chaplain to the 
Aylsham Bridewell. 














PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM, 

rT proceedings with the refractory 

seamen are finally concluded, and the 
Tyne free from all incumbrance, — The 
seamen are flocking to man the vessels 
with the utmost haste. 

Married.) Mr. William Nelson, to Miss 
Catharine Holmes.— Mr. James Loadman, 
to Mrs. ‘ThomasinW alker.—Mr. JohnW ood, 
to Miss Margaret Orwing: Mr. Hadson, to 
Miss Elizabeth Beckington: Mr. James 
Sill Banks, to Miss Jane Banks, all of New- 
castle. —At Durham, Mr. Achroyd, to 


Mrs. Isabella Romuney.—Mr. Ralph Beck... 


with, of Newcastle, to Miss F. M. Wooller, 
ef Deckbam's-hall.— Mr. Hudson, of Bishop- 


wearmouth, to Miss Watson, of Nonk- 
Wwearmouth. — At Stockton, Mr. Thomas 
Cooper, to Miss Sarah Mowbray, of New- 
castle.—Mr, Edward Wales Fenwick, of 
Stamfordham, to Miss English, of Throck- 
rington Quarry-house.—Mr. Thos. Skelly, 
of Alnwick, to Miss Aun Dodds.—Mr. Ro- 
bert Smith, to Miss Mary Davison, both 

Sunderland.—At South Shields, Mr. Robt. 
Steele, to Miss Elizabeth Splifford —Mr. 
Thomas Williamson Cunningbam, to Mis 
Mary Ann Richardson, both of North 
Shields.—Mr. Robert Skelton, to Miss Ava 
Humley: Mr. Edward a to Mrs. 
Jane Coulson: Mr. Richard 1 > - 
Miss Sarah Robinson; Mr. Joseph R 508, 
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to Miss Mary Bedlington: all of Tyne- 
south. —Mr. even Garfoot, of ‘Trimdon, 
-t9 Miss Watson, of Black-gate.— Mr. 
Francis Robinson, to Miss Dibbs, both of 
Hanghton.—Mr. Joseph Addison, to Miss 
Mary Bell, both of Marward.—Mr. Wil- 
liam Selkirk, to Miss Anderson, both ef 
South Shields. 

Died.} At Newcastle, very suddenly, 
Mr. William Forsyth.—75, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Brown, of the Middle-st.—47, Mr. Thomas 
Lupton, of the Manor Chare.— Mr. Liddle, 
of Spicer-lane,—56, Mrs. Ann Robinson, of 
Silver-street.—In Denton Chare, 39, Miss 
‘Owen.—69, Mrs. Elizabeth Grey,—40, Mr, 
Joseph Graham, of the Westgate.-—Mrs, 
Cameron, of Gallowgate. : 

At Darham, Mrs, Elizabeth Rutherford. 
—Mr, J. Smith.—48, Mr. John Patrick. 

At Sunderland, Mrs. ag Davison.— 

e 


Mrs. Matthewson.—87, Mr. Jeremiah Wil- 
kinson. 

At Hexham, 44, the wife of Mr. Robert 
Younger. 


At North Shields, 65, Mr. John Pringle. 
—%8, Miss Elizabeth Javerson.—59, Mr. 
James Nicholson.—The wife of Mr. John 
Hutton. —v3, Mr. Michael Young.—68, 
Mrs. Margaret Carr,—50, Mr. Cuthbert 
Peterson.—30, Mr. William Turnbull. 

At South Shields, 55, the wife of Mr. 
George Grey.—48, Mrs. payne. 

At Stockton, Mr. Attey, banker. 

At Bishopwearmouth, the widow of Mr. 
James Young.—Mrs. Hayton.—The Rev. 
RK. Middleton, formerly vicar of Grindon. 

At Darlington, Mr. G. Johnson.—385, 
the wife of Mr. John Watson. 

At Close house, Calverley Bewicke, esq. 
M. P. for Winchelsea —At Belford, 75. 
Mr. George Hall.—At Holme-side-ane, 85, 
Mr. William Darling.—At Haughton-bank, 
83, Mr. John Pearson.—At Horsley-hill, 
Mrs. Maria Jemima Rowe.—At Herring- 
ton-hall, the daughter of W. Beckwith, esq. 
—At Burnhall, the wife of Mr. J. Sewell, 
—At Hedworth Fell-gate, 80, Mrs. Mary 
Browa.—At Embleton, 39, Mrs. ‘homas 
Fmbleton.—At Newlands, 95, Mr. Robert 
Tarnbull,—At Marton, 59, Mr. John We- 
therell, 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

A number of forest and other wees were 
torn up by the roots, at Newtown, near 
Carlisle, by a hurricane; aud a stack of 

y, Containing some handred cart-loads, 
Was compleatiy overthrown, and the hay 
dispersed to considerable distance. 

ere is now in Maryport, a living lo- 
Cust; it is about 23 inches long, and the 
ody an inch and a half in circumierence ; 
its Colour is black, brown, yellow, aud light 
slive variegated, but of a darker hue than 
some already seen ; the largest wings (there 
being six in all) are of a dusky black, its 
mid-wings of a bright olive, black and yel- 
low chequered, and the innermost very 
lively coloured. It was taken on the wing, 
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on Maryport Quay, supposed to have de 
camped from the fore-sail of a vesseljust 
ag may Belfast. 

arried,) Mr. George Liddell, to Miss 
Frances Ridley : Mr! Samuel Telfer, to 
Miss Sarah Scott: Mr. Thomas Conch, to 
Miss Eleanor Bell: Mr. William L nn, to 
Miss Margaret Bulman : Mr. Ancoc Long, 
to Miss Jane Graham: Mr. Joseph Howe, 
to Miss Margaret Hudsow: Mr. William 
Gregson, to Miss M. Donnison: Mr, James 
Hastie, to Miss Ann Glaister: all of Car- 
lisle.—Mr. Anthony Wharton, to Miss Eli. 
zabeth Ireland, both of Kirkoswald.— 
George Heury Hewit, esq. of Burgh, te 
Miss Sarah Ferguson, of Carlisle. — Mr, 
Carver, of Carlisle, to Miss Mary Bell, of 
Dalston.—Mr. James Lancaster, to Mise 
Margaret Beck: Mr. William Jameson, 
to Miss Jane Rayson: all of Penrith,— Mr, 
James Blackburn, of Penrith, to Miss 
Margaret Hobson, of Lowther.—Mr. John 
Latimer, ef Burnfoot, to Miss Ann Gra- 
ham, of Rockliff.—Mr. Pattenson Lawson, 
of Bowness-hall, to Miss Ritson, of Mary- 
port. 

Died.| At Carlisle, the wife of Mr. Row- 
land Cooper.—In Caldewgate, advanced in 
years, Mrs, Martha Smith.— Mrs. Eleanor 
Lynn, of Caldewgate.—2z, Miss Hannah 
Richardson, of Rickergate.—30, after a 
long illness, Mrs, Mary Hodgson, — 44, 
Mrs, Agnes Little. 

At Penrith, 39, Mr. James Fawcett,— 
65, Mrs. Dorothy Hetherington. 

At Workington, the wife of Mr. Peter 
Jackson.—Mr. Robert Lynu.—Capt. Mil- 
ham Ponsonby, R. N.—Mr. James Prim- 
rose, jnn. 

At Maryport, 48, Mr. J. Coulthard.— 
60, Mrs. Elizabeth Ismay. 

At Wigten, Mr. George Charles, after 
an illness of seven years. 

At Braniptov, 51, Mr. John Gibson.— 
34, Mrs. Elizabeth Bell. 

At Thursby, 83, Mrs. Gibson.—At Croft- 
head.—74, Mr. Joseph Fletcher.—At Tarn- 
house, at an advanced age, Mr. H. Bell. 

At Whinfell, Mr. Fowell. Mr. F. had 
been blind many years, bat he may be said 
to have sustained as little loss in the depri- 
vation of sight as any that ever was affiict- 
ed by that dreadful calamity. He was a 
most excellent musician, ab the 
most accurate ear possible for that pleasing 
science. He discharged the duties of or- 
gauist in Appleby-church, for a great num- 
her of years, and much to the satisfaction 
of the congregation. It may net be un- 
worthy of remark, that, though blind, be 
was an excellent he at’ cards, and im 

arties was generally chosen, by those who 
new him, for a partner, His death has 
spread a gloom over a large circle of friends 

and acquaintance. 
YORKSHIRE. a nes 

A meeting of magi-trates been 
at the Court House, 1 bapa Ta Me 
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ton ih the chair, to receive proposals for 
the work of an intended Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum near the town. 

Beverley, Hedon, and Brandsburton 
statutes, for the hiring of servants, very 
trifling business was done: although the 
number of servants was very great, little 
disposition was shewn to accept lower 
wages; and the state of the times rendered 
faxmers unable to close with the demands 
' made; of course the gratest part re- 
turned unhired. 

Several innkeepers and publicans of 
Hull, were convicted before the sitting 
~ magistrates in penalties, for having in their’ 
Possession and selling ale and corn by short 
measnres, contrary to the statute-standard, 
besides forfeiting Uiecir measures, 

Married.] Mr. George Mells, sen. to Mrs. 
Sarah Chadwick : Mr. Wi'son, to Miss Ann 


Flizabeth Hendry: John Wilson, to Ann- 


West, both of the Society of Friends: Mr. 
W. Newbald, to Miss E. Story: all of Hull. 
—Mr, Samfiel Brayshaw, to Miss Sarah 
Sykes: Mr. John Hodgson, to Mrs. Rich- 
ardson: Mr, Crossley Harper. Slack, ‘to 
Miss Jane Ayrton: all of Leeds, — Mr. 
Price, to Ann, daoghter of Henry Wood- 
house, esq. both of Scorton.— Mr. Joln 
Wood, of Denby Dale, 10 Mrs. Sogar, of 
Cawthorp-Hall.— Mr. Rayner, of Leeds, to 
- ‘Miss Ann Handley, of Scarthingwell.—Jo- 
— feph Mason, jun, esq. of Gargrave, to Miss 

Sarah Eliza Peaceck, ot York.—Mr, Wil- 
liam Scott, of New Village, to Miss Frances 
Riby, of Hull.— Mr. Joseph Bursell, of 
Willerby, to Miss Ann Wride, of Cotting- 
ham.—Jolin Hustier, esq. of Bradford, to 
Mary, danghter of the jate Daniel Mil- 
Gred, esq. banker, of London.—The Rev. 
Jotn Blezard, of Hull, to Miss Eleanor 
Calvert, of Ayton. —Mr. Joseph @tarkson, 
jun. to Miss Mary Hornby, both of Hedon. 
—~Mr. Allanson, of Honea, in Halder- 
mess, to Miss M. Robinsou, of York.—Mr. 
Wm. Walker Spencer, of Knaresborough, 
to Miss Mary Ann Moorhouse, of Leeds, 
—Mr. George Johnstone, to the daughter 
ef Lady Johnstone, both of Hackness.— 
Mr. John Wild, of Armley, to Miss Han- 
nah Hogg, of Wortley.—Mr, Grierson, to 
Miss Oxley, both of Barnsley.—Mr. 'Tho- 
mas Wrigley, to Miss Christiana Beiry, 
both of Huddersfield, 3 

Died.| At Hull, 44, Mr. Ralph Keddy.— 
45, Mr. Richard Pierpoint.—66, Mrs. Grace 
Malestone.—50, Mr. John Hatchinson.— 
28, the wile of Mr. William Ramsden.—45, 
Mrs, Mary Webster-—<2, Mr. Cornelins 

srady, jun. deserved regretted.—)5, Mrs. 
Sarah Willoughby, of Robinson-row, 
‘ At Leeds, 74, Mr. Samnel Lockwood.— 
_ The widow of Mr. Johu Heatop.—69, Mrs. 

Watson, of Bowman-lane.—78, Mrs. .Daw- 
son.— 74, Mr. John Eagland. ~ ¢1, Miss 
Sarah Shaw.—89, Mr, Samuel Martin. 

At Halifax, the wife of Mr. Robert Wain. 
house.—Mr. William Gawkroger, greatly 
despected.—birs. Haich. 














Lancashire. 





Pee. 1, 


At Pontefract, 59, Mr. P 


i" re hoor North, 
t Wakefield, Mr. Sidebottom. — 
Pool, 2 7 
At Knaresborough, 76, Mr. Martin 
—54, Mr. John Fairbank, = 
rm At Barton opon Humber, 53, Mr. John 
oung. 
At Tadcaster, Mr. H. Chandler, solicitor 
At Ripon, 74, Mrs, Hardy. ’ 
At Elloughton, 59, Mr. T, Ri 
At Swanland, 54, Mr. Peter Hoi 
At Thorpe-Arch, the relict of the Rey, Dr. 
Assheton, of Middleton.—At Clackheaton 
57, Mrs. Haley.—At Dobroyde, 7», Mr. 
John ‘laylor, sen.—At ley, 24, Mr, 


- George Wilson.—At Harewood-bridge, sud. 


denly, Mr. George Jackson.—At Stock, re 
gretted, Ignatius Ingham, esq. a mam of 
universal philanthropy, bat which was more 
actively exhibited among the poor, —At 
Kirkby Overblow, Miss Stables, 
LANCASHIRE. 

A fire lately broke out in a countins. 
house in Hargraves’-buildings, Liv 
opposite the east side of the Town-huall ; 
the flames rapidly continued their ravages 
along the whole range of the upper stories, 
but were extinguished without further 
injury. 

The Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Manchester, lately held the first meet- 
ing of their session. The paper produced 
for reading, was “* Remarks on the Phys- 
ognomical System of Drs, Gall and Spurr- 
heim,” by Dr. Jarrold ; upon which a dis- 
cussion took place, the result of which 
was not favourable to that singular system. 
The conclusion seemed to be, that ho prac- 
tical advantages could be derived from it. 

Dlarried.| Mr. Horsfall, to" Miss: Barnish, 
of Gerrard-street: Mr. Jehn Tamer, to 
birs. Sandys, of Cireus-street : Mr, Richard 
Chadwick, to Miss Ann Johnson: Mr. Ro- 
bert Black, to Mrs. Alice Shuffiebottom: 
Mr. Johw Tarleton, merchant, to Mr. 
Smith, of Byron-street: Mr. Jobn Swait- 
son, to Miss Hornby, of Norton-street : Mr. 
John Morley, to Miss Hannah 
Mr, EF. Eveside, to Miss Mary Aldersey: 
all of Liverpoo!.— Mr. Calvert, 
daughter of James Lougworth, esq—Mr. 
George Howel, to Miss Sarah Done: Mr. 
Henry Hargreaves, to Miss Elizabeth Pad- 
get: Mr. Nebuzaradan Lings, to Miss 
Jane Liguum : all of Manchester.—Mr. 
Snow, of Childwall, to Miss Sarah Carter, 
of Garston. —Mr. Thomas Rooth, of Liver 
pool, to Miss Sarah w cea of Simmon'- 
wood,—Mr. Thos. Segar, 0 
to’ Miss Margaret Howard, of Halsall— 
Mr. Thos. Parke, of to Miss Mary 
Howard. — Mr. James Aspinall, to Miss 
Bolton, both of Bolton.—Mr. “both 
tom, attorney, to Miss Wo rt. 
of Oldham.—Mr. Prescott, of Pate 
Miss Eckersloy, of Leigh.—At Wiga®, 


Walker, te Miss Jane Lowe, of ed 








1815.] , 

Died.] At Lancaster, Miss Sarah Whal- 
ley, one of the Society of Friends. 

At Manchester, 46, Mr. Joseph Arm- 
strong, of Princes-street.—In St. John’s-st. 
88, the reliet of R.Gorton,esq. of Rusholme. 

At Liverpool, 27, Miss Whitehead. — 
Mr. Edward Atherton, of Seel-street.—38, 
Mr. David Shand, merchant.— 31, Mr. 
Isaac Newton.—69, Ralph Clay, esq. of 
Hackney. — 35, Mrs. *Mary Taylor, of 
Princes-street.—In Hanover-street, 83, the 
wife of Mr. Joseph Leay.—In Richmond- 
street, Miss Margaret Bridge.—Mrs. Lloyd. 
—71, Mrs. Alice Quine.—80, Mrs. Mary 
Johnson.—39, Mrs. Hatfield, of Seymoar- 
street.—46, Mr. George Codling, of Tem- 
- ple-street.— The widow of Mr. William 
Morgan, of Gradwell-street. 

At Warrington, Mr. Robert Ramsden, 
of Halifax. 

At Preston, 84, Mr. Blacoe, formerly a 
Roman Catholic priest. — 22, Mr. John 
Critchley.—56, George Blelock, esq. one of 
the aldermen of the borouvh. 

At Walton, 52, Mr. William Topping.— 
At Everton, awfully sadden, 49, Mrs. Ellen 
Walley, of Manchester. — At Broughton, 
yy, the wife of Mr. William Walker. 

CHESHIRE. 

Cheshire is the only county that does 
not materially feel the present agricultu- 
ral depression, the produce of their dairies 
still coutinuing to fetch high prices through- 
qut the kingdom. 7 

Murried.} At Great Budworth, George 
Frederick Kingsley, esq. captain in the 
Flintshire militia, to Miss Sarah Shaw, of 
Gieat Budworth. — Mr. John Keys, of 
Stockport, to Miss Diana Binns, of Heaton 
Norris.— Mr, Samuel! Goff, of Manchester, 
to Miss Sarah Turner, of Peover.—Mr. 
Stevenson, of Stockport, to Miss Elizabeth 
Cooper, of Buxton. 

Died.) At Chester, 76, the relict of 

Major Charles Sheriff. 
At Congleton, Mr. Dean, one of the al- 
dermen of the borough. 
DERBYSHIRE. 

_ The friends to the liberty of the press, 
in Derby, have opened a subscription for 
indemnifyiug Mr. Lovell, the proprietor of 
the Statesman-newspaper, against the losses 
he has sustained in consequence of a rigor- 
eus and protracted confinement in New- 
gate, for a libel on the Transport Board, 
&e. and particularly to express their sense 

his independent and patriotic conduct. 

Ma:ried.} Mr. Thomas Jackson Wood- 
house, of Derby, to Miss Deborah Smith, 
of Nuneaton. 

At Derby, Jolin Broadhurst, esq. M.P. 

rine, daughter of the late Francis 
urt, esq. of Alderwasly. 

Mr. Sowter, of Diseworth, to Miss Mary 

arrison, of Spondon. —Mr. Bryan, to 
Miss Ann Robinson, both of Hiltoa.—Mr. 

liam Toone, of Hartshorne, to Mrs. 
Grayson, of Derby.—Mr. John Purniss. of 


Fullwood, to Miss Mary Bagshaw, of Has- 
4 


Cheshire Derby Nottingham, 
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tleback.—Mr. Wain, of Cubley, to Miss 


- Wain, of Huddersfield.— Mr. Jos. Beeston, 


of Ravensdale-park, to Miss Eliz. . 
of Hallington.—Mr. ‘Thomas Garrett, of 
Shottle, to Miss Catherine Crossley, 

Died.) At Derby, 56, Mr. Wil 
Cockayne.—58, Mr. Juseph Brough many 
years cashier in the bank of Messrs. 
ae on Jacob Birkin. 

t Buxton, 36, the wife of Mr. Steptrey 
Swann. a 

At Chesterfield, Mr. John Inman.—At 
the Spital, after a very short illness, John 
Baver, esq.—Mrs. Marshall.—74, Mr. Joba 
Barber. 

At Repton, 29, Miss Frances Ann Smith. 
—At Markeaton, 77, Francis Noel Clarke 
Mundy, esq. — At Littleover, 
the relict of Samuel Heathcote, esq.—At 
Priestcliffe, 72, the relict of Mr. R. ° 
—At Culland, 77, the wife of William Cox, 
esq.—At Cubley-park, 81, the wife of Mr. 
John Bull. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, : 

The third anniversary of a 
Independence was lately celebrated. 
annual meetings have the happiest effects ; 
for a pleasing reflection is revived that 
Hampden, Sydney, and Russell, did not 
die in vain; and that revolutions, whea 
founded on the original rights of society, 
are preferable to a blind submission to ty- 
rannic sway. It is also a pleasing reflec- 
tion on these occasions, that those princi- 
ples of hostility to liberty which, in a na- 
tional point of view, were sabdaed at the 
revolution in 1688, were locally sabdued in 
Nottingham in 1812. The Jacobites of the 
former period are the Tories of the latter, 

The prosecution against Mr. Sutton, of 
the Nottingham Review, seems to have been 
frustrated. His counsel, Mr. Denman, 
in the King’s Bench moved for a rule te 
shew cause why judgment should not be 
arrested on ground of the misdirection of 
the judge, when Lorp ELLensoreven 
made the following observation :—“ I ap- 
prehend that the rule now is, that, if any 
one of the jury is to supply the defect by 
his own knowledge, he must be segularly 
sworn, and examined as a witess.”—-Mr, 
Denman, in support of his*lordship’s opi- 
nion, read the following passage from 
Blackst. Com. IIL. 357, “ But this doctrine 
was gradually exploded when attaints be- 
gan to be discussed, and new trials intro- 
duced in their stead. And therefore the 
practice seems to have been first intro- 
duced, which now universally obtains, that 
if a juror know’ any thing of the matter in 
issue, he may be sworn as @ witness, and 
give his evidence publicly in court."—Lord 
Elicnborough wished to bear ‘the precise 
terms of the learnei! judge’s direction, whea 
Mr. Denman read them from his own note 
taken at the time, stating thut the jury was 
wre optheg hd Geer sll tag acts of 
knowledge, Y they | . 
outrage committed.— Tue rule to show cause 

was 




















































































































































































































































































































462 
was granted: and the Attorney-General 
consented, and the defendant (whose pre- 
sence on such applications is required in 
court) should continue at large under his 
own recognizance, 

Married.) Mr. T. Need, to Miss Mary 
Hallam. — Mr. Attenborough, to Miss 
Goodall. —Mr. 8. Green, to Miss Topott. 
—Mr. Thomas Lowe, jun. to Miss Ann 
Belfit: all of Nottingham. 

George Hervey, esq. to Miss Thorpe, of 
Newark.—Mr. Dennis Lilly, to Miss Sharp, 
both of Newark. 

Mr. White, surgeon, of Nottingham, to 
Miss Smith, of Whetstone. — Mr. John 
Francis, jnu. of Clifton, to Mrs, Sarah 
Giles, of Basford.—The Rev. J. B. Witte- 
noom, master of the grammar-school, New- 
ark, to Miss Mary ‘Teasdale, of Binxton- 
hall.—Charles Priestley, esq. of Hodsack- 
lodge, to Elizabeth, danghter of Isaac Wil- 
son, esq. of Carburton.— Mr. Rich. Ramsey, 
of Nottingham, to Miss Wilkinson, of Ret- 
ford.— Mr. John Gibson, of Nottingham, 
‘to Miss Paulson, of Clipstone. 

Died.} At Nottingham, 39, Mrs. Bilbie, 
of Glasshouse-lane.—44, Mrs. Porter, of 
Pump-street.—47, Mr. John King.—23, 
Mr. William Gilbert, veterinary surgeon,— 
Tn Crossland-street, 82, Mr. Peter Lewin. 
—In Broad-lane, 55, Mr. Henry ‘Taylor. 
In Barker-gate, after two years’ illness, 29, 
Mr. Joseph Baguiey.—51, Mrs. Ann Wood. 
—70, Mr. William Holmes, Carter gate.— 
67, Mr. J. Seymonr.—In Fountain-place, 
43, Thomas Wyer, gent. 

At Mansfield, in the prime of life, Miss 
Elizabeth Bagshaw.—71, the relict of Mr. 
James Cocke. 

At Newark, 65, Mrs. Jane Trickett.— 
Miss Sarah Holmes.—76, Mr. Cha. Lowe. 
—6%, Mrs. Callis.— 75, Mrs. Wood. 

At Tythby, 36, Mr. Richard Porter.-— 
At Coddington, Mr. Thomas Ordoyne, au- 
thor of the Flora Nottinghamiensis.—At 
Toton, 90, Mr, Thomas ‘Tebbutt.— At 
Haughton, the wife of Mr. Tho. Wilson. 

*,* A biographical notice of the late 
Dr. Coldham in our next. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A discovery of some importance was lately 
made in Lixcola, which has particularly 
excited the attention of medical gentle- 
men. A pondsome time ago unaccountably 
_ became extremely offensive in odour and 
_ flavor, and it was necessary for the support 
of the cattle to dig another in a differert 
situation. Some gentiemen of the faculty 
analyzed it; the result was, that the water 
is of the same properties as the sulplur- 
wells at Harrowgate, except so far as a 
difference may be produced by the ab- 
acnce of some portion of the alkali which 
the Harrowgate waters yield, Many per- 
sons of Lincoln are now m the habit of 
drinking it, with the sanction of their me- 
dical attendants. 

The tenants of Charles Burrell Massing- 
berg, esq. of South Ormesby-hall, on the 


- Lincolnshire. 








last rent d informed mie 
ast rent day, were 
that dedacteous should be eae, sco 


rents, entirely according to their own 
wishes; they in uence severally 
stated how much should be taken off in 
order to enable them to meet 


expences and support their families: apd 
their proposals were partly acceded to, 

Married.} At Lincoln, Mr, James 
Simpson, to Mrs. Emmett, of H . 
—The Rev. T. H. Rawnsley, vicar of 
Spilsby, to Sophia, daughter of the late 
Rey. Edward Walls, of Boothby-hall— 
Mr. Ringbottom, to Miss Susannah Bol. 
land, of Friskney.—Mr. Joseph Laughton, 
tou Mrs. Morsom.— Mr. Croke, to Miss 
Elizabeth Henley; all of Boston.—Mr, 
John Sturdy, to Miss Elizabeth Hill ; both 
of Spilsby.—Mr. Stennett, to Miss Ann 
Hamson, of | Sutterton.—Mr. William 
Cheeseman, of Shape-hill, to Mrs, 
of Bittinghay-Dales, — At  Swin 
Mr. Richard Westmoreland, to Miss Eli. 
zabeth Eastwood, of Frainpton.—Capt, 
Rawson, of the 55th regiment of foot, to 
the widow of T. B. Juhnson, esq. of Send. 
toft-Grove.—At Grantham, Charles Frisby 
Barry, esq. of London, to Miss Louisa 
Sharpe, of Grantham.—Mr. John Cais. 
well, of Crowland, to Miss Harriet Joyce, 
of Essex-street. 

Died.| At Lincoln, 70, Mrs. Eliza 
Ashton. 

At Spilsby, Miss Mary Ann Loand.— 
Miss Frances Howden.— Mr. George Bogy. 

At Boston, 45, Mr. William Horn. 

At Grantham, Mr. ‘Tyler, 

At Hottoft, advanced in years, Mr. 
Robeit West. 

At Taunton St. Peter’s, 25, Mr. George 
Cartwright. 

At Redburn, 73, the widow of Mr. Ro- 
bert Gray. 

Aged 61, Ayscoghe Baucherett, esq. 
of Wiilingham house. This highly te 
spected gentleman was killed in the pre 


sence of his agonized family, by an aect 


dent which occurred in driving a curnicie, 
at a short distance from his own house. 
Mr. B. afforded an eminent example of 
sterling worth and unsophisticated feeling. 
As a husband, a father, a friend, a neigh 
bour, and in every other social and dome: 
tic relation, he was not to be excelled. 
With a heart and hand at all times ready 
to relieve distress, his unostentaiious mau 
ficence was only bounded by a sense of 
some opposing duty. His open and unl- 
form demeanour to his friends, while it 
spoke the involuntary warmth of sincenty, 
gave a perfect assurance of enduring Te 
gard; and, constantly alive to their mie 
rests and anxieties, es" a i. on ‘hei 
vathizing adviser in difficn ate 

- A exertions 
the most 


tous to remove it by his per 

and services, Ever actuated by 
ure motives and honourable 
is conduct and opinions 

by any narrow tial, or interested com 
y y ? par ? siderations 











1815.] | 
siderations, and frequently obtained the 
admiration of others, even when their con- 
currence was withheld. The society which 
assembled at his house during several 
months in the year, gave a spirit to that 
of the country where he resided, while 
it brought into more distinct action his 
gentleness and urbanity in domestic life. 
It was there that the friend and the wel- 
comed stranger were Charmed by his even 
unassuming deportment, and meenuous 
temper in discussion ; by the continual 
ropensity of his mind to dwei! on the 
izhter points of every prospect and every 
character; by his conjugal tenderness, pa- 
rental affection, and the enviable happiness 
which prevailed in lis family ; by his inva- 
riable good humour and unaffected hospi- 
tality. Guileless as a clrild himself, he was 
ever backward to impute the conduct of 
any one to unworthy views, even when it 
interfered with his own interests or plea- 
sures ; and truth was so completely identi- 
fied with his character, that he was some- 
times too slow to suspect the want of it in 
others. ‘fo confer kmdness was so natural 
to him, that he seemed almost unconscious 
of the act, and to receive acknowledg- 
ments as if they were misdirected ; but, 
on the other hand, if he expenenced the 
most trifling favour or assistance, his ge- 
nine susceptibility evinced itself at once, 
without the smallest etfort. His forgetful- 
ness of injury or offence rendered the vir- 
tue of forgiveness almost inactive in him ; 
but, while the impression was yet new, he 
- seemed completely free from all bitterness, 
and conformed his conduct to some avow- 
ed sentiment of propriety. His personal 
courage was inflexible, and not merely an 
Imstinctive quality, but a philosophic prin- 
ciple. ‘The nobility of his heart was forci- 
bly announced by a just correspondence in 
his features; and manly feeling, or virtuous 
satisfaction, sparkled m his eyes. In fine, 
he was a just, true, and honourable man, 
generous, humane, and constant. Mr. 
Boucherett_ represented Grimshy in two 
parliaments, was high steward of that bo- 
rough, and chairman of the Grimsby Ha- 
ven Company. In the year 1795 le was 
high-sheritff for Lincolnshire; was in the 
Commission of the peace, and a deputy- 
lieutenant for the county ; and lientenant- 
colonel commandant of the North Lincoln- 
shire regiment of yeomanry cavalry. 
LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

At the last Leicester fair there was the 
largest show of sheep ever remembered ; 
and, although there was a considerable de- 
Pression in the inferior sorts, the reduction 

m prime stock was not so great as expect- 
a and was in general sold. Of cheese 
there was the largest quantity seen for 
rant 

wried.] Mr. Francis Eaglesfield, of 
Somerby, to Miss Sarah Taylor, of Lei- 
rester.—Mr, James Scott, to Miss Mills, 


Leicester and Rutland—Stafford. 
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both of Oakham.—Mr. John Lovett, of 
Donington on the Heath, to Miss Sarah 
Smith, of Hugglecote.— Mr. William May, 
of Stoney Stanton, to Miss Chapman, of 
Cold Overton.—Mr, G. Swith, to Miss 
‘Taylor.—\ir. Boot, to Miss Fox; all of 
Sileby —Mr, Thomas Abbott, of Mort- 
lock-house, to Miss Mary Marriott. 

Died.) At Leicester, in the prime of life, 
Mr. W. Nutt.—Mr, James Dowley.—Miss 
Mary Hextali.—The widow of Mr. AF 
derinan Eames.—64, Mrs. Baker. 

At Hinckley, 30, Mr. W. D. Smith. 

At Longhborough, 89, the widow of Mr. 
John Gaius, 

At Cossington, 75, Mrs. Baguley.—Ag 
Nethersal, Mr. Stain.—At Kuawston, ¢9, 
Mrs. Sharrad.—At Wymondham, 62, Jo- 
siah North, gent.—At Snareston, the wife 
of Mr. Richard Spencer.—At Desford, 
the wife of Mr. Henry Buckley.—Ag 
Wing, 28, Mrs. Broughton. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Avother exposure cf the appropriation 
of sums of money for the use of the poor, 
to purposes foreign to their design, was 
exhibited at the last Staffordshire sessions, 
We trust, whenever such shameful abstrac- 
tions occur, they wi'l meet with similar 
detection; and that, these exposures serv- 
ing as monitions, charitable contributions 
will in future be deposited in the hands of 


‘those only who have bearts to teel for 


the objects for whom alone they were col- 
lected We subhjoin the proceedings:—~ 
An appeal was made at the last Statford. 
shire sessions against certain articles of 
charge in the accounts of the Overseers of 
the poor of Bilston ; the whole of the items 
objected to were to the amount of some 
hundreds of pounds, the notice was ge- 
neral as to all the items, stating them 
as being illegal without saying for what 
cause. Jt was with allowance contended 
on the part of the respondents, that the 
appellants could only object to those which 
appeared to be illegal on the fuce of them. 

his reduced the objections to three items, 
one for 201. 138, 10d. for dinuers given in 
lieu of payment, to those who assisted the 
overseers in assessing the multifarious 
houses in Bilston to the poor’s rates, and 
for the expences of a coroner's inquest; 
the second was for 22l. 10s, for a silver 
cup to Mr. Price, for regulating the poor- 


rate, which had been in a confused state 
some time, in consequence of tle frequent 
changes of occupation, the erection of new 


buildings, &c. Mr. Price had been 
engaged in this arduous undertaking for 
upwards of nine months ; and, as he would 
not make any charge for his trouble, or 
accept a pecuniary recompence, the inhae 
bitants of the town, in , voted him 
their thanks aud this cap. e third ar. 
ticle was for 03). a salary paid to Mr, 
Jobn Lawes tor superintending the Work. 
house, ing meat, &c. and other 

as.istapce 
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464 Warwickshire. 


msistance rendered to the parish and 
the overseers. ‘The court deemed that 
441. 7s. 74. of the first charge, and 221. 10s, 
of the second charge, were not strictly 
Jegal charges, and they were disallowed, 
but they allowed the salary and every other 
article. The same persons were appel- 
Jants against the accounts of the other 
overseers of Bilston, to a very considera- 
ble amount, from which several sums were 
deducted. 

Married.] John George Hammack, mh 
ef London, to Mary, daughter of Joseph 
Adams, esq. one of the Aldermen of New- 
castle.—Mr. Fiimt, surgeon, to Miss 
Gough.—Mr. Leason, to Miss Sarah Ash- 
ford; all of Leek.—Mr. Sedgley Hayley, 
of Wodshall, to Miss Beetlestone, of Wol- 
verhampton.— Mr. William Spurrier. to 
Miss Maria Ewell, of Walsall.—Mr. Bar- 
nett, of Wolverhampton, to Miss Ann 
Aston, of Mitton. 

Died.} At Litchfield, Mrs. Mary Brown. 
—69, Mr. William Lilton, forty-five years 
under-master of the Free Grammar School, 
im this city. 

At Wolverbampton, 94, Mr. Francis 
Yates: and 4 few days after, 89, Mrs. 
EleanorYates, they had been married sixty- 
seven years, and were taken ili on the 
same day.—80,. the widow of Mr. Joseph 
Barber, late of Walsall. 

At Burton-upon-Treat, 65, Mr. William 
Leedham, 

At Walsall, 69, Mr. Joseph Day. He 
was ever liberal, active, and judicious, in 

ing the interest of usefal and cha- 
ritable mstitutions in the town and neigh- 
bourhood, and perhaps few persons of his 
talents and means have done more essential 
service to society. 

At Wigginton, John Clarke, esq. M.D. 
one of the magistrates for the hundred of 
Offiow South.—At Whiston, Mr. Thomas. 
Hadley,—At Woolstanton, Mrs, Wade.— 
At Cheadle, justly esteemed, William Da- 
mel, esq. a clerk to, and co-partmer with 
the Cheadle Brass Company. 

WARWICKSHIRE, | 

Mr. Bisset's Museum and Pietare Gal- 
lery, at Leamington, is now closed for the 
Winter, and the proprietor is taking a tour 
round the kir 1, collecting curiosities 
and new paintings fyr the ensning season. 
Leamington has been very full of fashion- 
able company. and still continnes so. 

Married.] Mr. John Shearman, to Miss 
Sarah Mountford, both of Birmingham.— 
Mr. John; Yates, of Birmingham, to Miss 
Lonisa Greatrex, of Sutton Coldfield.— 
Mr. J. Wadhams, of Well-Head farm, to 
Mrs. Hudson, of Birmingham.— Mr, James 
Flint, of Birmingham, to Miss Foden, of 
Liverpool,—Mr.. S. Baylis, of Winterfold, 
to Miss Eliz. Russell, of Harvington.—Mr, 
'T.W illiams, to Miss Mary Cartwright ; both 
of Beoley.—Mr. Gabriel Catierns, of Bin- 
loy, to Miss Baylis, of Barrington, 





: [Dee, it, 
Died.] At Warwick, Mr; 
of Mitre teky Mr: Joseph Can, 

t Birmingham, 44, Mr. Richard Sher. 
ratt, of Suow-hill.—82, Mrs, Ae 
Easy-row.—80, Mrs. Naome Tilt, of Isling. 
ton-row.—Mr. William Moss, of Cannop. 
street.—47, Mr. John Humphreys, of Dj 
beth.—65, Mr. James Hewitt, of Saat 
brook-street.—In Carovline-street, 78, Mr. 
Ss. Watton.—67, Mr. Ww. Probin.—g, Mrs, 
Elizabeth Bickley. 

At Coventry, Mr. James 
respected.—33, Mrs. Elizabeth ‘Treen, 

At Bristnall-hal!l, Mr. Thomas New 
—At Meriden, after a short ines, the 
Rev. Anthony Bliss.—At Bubbenhall, Mr, 
W. B. Murcott, jun.—At Corley-moor, 
Mr. John Proctor.— At Napton, 84, 
the Rev. Joseph Adams, baptist mi. 
nister, 

At Harbury, near Warwick, 78, Mr, 
Samuel Heath, an honest, intrepid, and 
independent yeonian, whose long life was 
devoted to the welfare of his country, and 
whose principles of plainness, integrity and 
boldness, were conspicuous in every public 
and private action of his hfe. His integrity 
and firmness, neither power nor profit, 
either single or united, could bias or con 
troul: early in life he was turned ont of 
farms twice, for giving his votes in opposi- 
tion to the approvers of the Americaa 
war; since that he took an. active part in 
Ladbrooke’s election for the Borongh of 
Warwick, which has ever since been the 
means of preventing the Warwick-family 
returning both members; and more recently 
he was the means of saving a Birmingham 
bookseller from a severe sentence, for sel- 
ling ‘Thomas Paine’s celebrated Rights 
of Man, in a manner that shewed bis 
knowledge of the duty of juries, and his 
liberality for open discussion, the ouly safe- 
geare for the liberties of his conatry: 

ing at a relation’s house. with some other 
freeholders, he found politics debated. ua 
usally high, and the a trial of 
the bookseller canvassed in a way very 1 
compatible with the jurisprudence 
enligutened and impartial jurymen ; he left 
the company, in search of the attorney for 
the defendant, and gave him the names 
and particulars of the conversation, fe 
questing him to challenge every one of these 
people, should they be chosen on the trial, 
whilst he himself would be in court, and 
state the substance of the eveving’s om 
versation, shonld objections be made by the 
prosecuting patty as to their not are 
in the jury-box. Three of pa wit 
jected to, without any reasons 
which leaving a deficiency, the clerk 4 
court accidently fixed upon him, and rial 
others, to supply the vacancy: the 
proceeded; the book was proved to mn 
been sold by the bookseller, and i 
the jurymen immediately decided iar 
guilt, requesting the foreman: to ¢ his 














one this zealous friend to hi 
is decision ; but this zealous fri his 
S. urged the propriety of their retiring, 
which, with much reluctance, was com- 
‘ed with ; he then made a forcible appeal 
plied with ; m 
to them, recapitulated the whole of the 
evidence shewn them, that the day the 
book in question was purchased, it had not 
been declared by any judicial authority a 
libel, that “he would sooner di¢ on that 
’ han declare it so; that the defendant 
spot, han ; 
on this account was not guilty of any 
offence, and that he must be acquitted,” 
The foreman, with one or two others, saw the 
justice of this decision, the rest were not 
0 soon couvinced; but, after waiting mary 
hours, they all agreed with him, and the 
wnoffending bookseller was réscued from 
an ignominious punishment, if not ruin. 
Daring the ‘whole of Mr. P:tt’s adminis- 
tration, while that. mimister was toast- 
ed and caressed by almost every class 
of people, this steady and consistent old 
gentleman, careless of the hasty. opinions, 
and deluded zeal of relations, neighbours, or 
friends, would not only refuse hin (Mr, 
Pitt’s) his praise, but in all p!aces, public or 
private, condemned his measures, and those 
who supported lim; and, while his numerous 
opponents were drinking their wine, aud 
reveliing in their extravagance in honour 
ef their hero’s wonderful successes in di- 
plomacy and war, sneering, and once ac- 
tually buffeting hun because be would not 
doas they did, and say as they said, he 
drank his ale, telling them, that, through 
their ving of the measures of this 
“man of showy, but of shaliow parts,” h 
shouid most hkely “live to see them fall to 
ruin about him, like fruits bitten by the 
frost.” Alas! his predictions are too uearly 
fulfilled ; he was a man of great penetratioa, 
and vigorous intellect: fanciful systems of 
every description were to him only sheets 
of waste-paper; he admired nothing that 
was not bottomed on utility; by his per- 
severance, prudence, and ecovomy, he 
acquired a considerable property ; and, al- 
= his family and his friends regret his 
death, they have a-consolation in reflecting, 
that he was a rare example of real great- 
hess of mind, unsullied honour, and con- 
sistency of principle, scarcely to be met 
With in any rank of life, bat which will 
ever endear him to those of kindred senti- 
‘Meats to the latest posterity, 
: SHROUPSLIRE. 
Within the last month, the members of 
the Shropshire Agricultural Society lield 
heir sixth annual general meeting for the 
distribution of premiums, ‘The candidates 
r several of the premiums, which were 
Principally for the greatest improvements 
made in the cultivation of farms, for tur- 
mips, draining, labourers, servants, &c. 
Were numerous, At this meeting a ma- 
a for the purpose of cutting tur- 
aan eeeauceds whic is eid to be 
perior thing . 
Moxruiy Mae. No. 276 — 


Shropshire—Worcester— Hereford, 
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ied.) Mr. James T. Bland, to Mrs. 
Joanna, Wells, of Bridgnorth-Mr. Wm. 
Jones, of Oswestry, to Mrs. Martha Ro- 
binson, of Wilmington.—At 
Lient.-Colonel Henry Adolphus Proctor, 
to Miss Louisa Wilson, of Hardwick.— 


At Shiffnal, Mr. Ro eorengeny fa 
Miss Frances Reyle. of — Mr. 
— of Wan sO g- beth 
ames rsiey.— Mr. Walmsiey of 
Walcot, to Miss Hawkins, of Chariton. 
eof Seat Ds nc ek 
er . both 
Ne i 
ied.] At Shrews Mr. Bethel,’ 
P i ct bury, hell,’ of 
t Whitchurch, 100, Mrs. Mary White 
field, she retained her faculties mont last, 
—30, Mrs. Green, 


At Newport, Margaret, the wife of Thos 
mas Morris. 

At Kenly, 84, Mr. John Carter.—At 
Wyken, 79, the relict of the Rev. Robert 
Andrews, formerly of Bridynorth.—At the | 
Fron, at an advanced age, Mr. Bentley. — 
At West Felton, 51, the Rev. Joseph 
Dixon.—At Kinbon, 54, Mr. Thomas 
Wildblood. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Married.] Mv. T. Griffiths, of Stouts 
bridge, to Penelope, relict of the Rev. T. 
Hill, ot Oldswinford.—Mr. Jos, Hooman, 
of Great Queen-street, London, to Miss 
Sarah Richards, of Stourbridge. 

- Died.] At Worcester, Mr. John Ed. 
wards.—At Kidderminster, 36, Mr. ‘Tho. 
Griffin, jun.—At Beardley, the widow of 
Mr. Samuel Kenrick, banker. 

At Bromsgrove, Mr. Philemon Haines, 

At Pershore, Miss Jane Rume. 

At Brockencott-house, the wife of Wm, 
Rawlins, esq.—At Upton Warren, 84, Mr, 
Chas. Bagnail.—At Kemsey-lodge, the re- 
lict of John Neal, esq. late of Willowyards, 


Ayrshire, 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Tt was ed that the value of the 
cattle brought to the fair at Hereford for 
sale could not be less than the sum of 
60,0001. 

Married.] Capt. Gabriel, of the R.N. te 
Miss Holbrook, of Ledbary.—Mr. Richard 
Smith, of Stoke Lacey, to Miss Sarak 
Parker, of Utley.—Mr. Joan Owen, sol 
eitor, to Miss Hannah Taylor, both of 
Hereford.—Mr. John Turner, of Bucton. 
_— to Miss Eliz. Farmer, of Brampton 

r an.. . ’ 

ied.] At H , 59, Mr. W. Smith, 
servedly 


At Leominster, 55, de estecime 
ed, Mrs. Price. ne 

At Ledbury, 58, Mrs. Nott. 

At Newton, Mrs. Alice Carpenter, 


_ At Breinton, at an advanced age, Mr. 


* 138 ce“ ‘ . 
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466 — Gloucester & Monmouth—Oxford—Bucks & Berks, 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

Very, great improvements are making in 
“End about Chepstow Castle. The'parapet 
‘is_cleared, pe an’ easy access afford- 

d'from the Kee 
Setalvated regicide Harry Marlett was 
confined upwards of twenty years. 

gc OR is tthe resent distressed state of 

and séarcity ef money, that, 

ny Anoop arming. stock, under an execu- 
‘tién, within ‘two  imiles ‘of ‘Abe venny, 
about a week since, a rick of wheat, snp- 
to have contained 300 bushels, was 


wa ‘for 291. 108.5 six waggon- -loads of 


‘well-harvested clover for 45s. and every 

thing else in similar proportion, 
The annual meeting of the Pemkebary 
Tanc terian Society was lately held at 
esi: and the report of the 


s£ommittee was highly gratifying to the ee i r oy 
. Henley Sdn “i , pir 


SubecriBers and friends of universal educa- 
n ; from which it appears, there are how 
school 104 boys and 74 girls, who are 
hte that rapid improvement \ Which the 
eye A Lapeer is s0 happily calcu. 
ted to diffuse. 
Murried.) Mr, Wm. Westley, of oe, 
‘Stow, to Mary; daughter of Jeremiah 
esq. of Nailsw th.—Mr, T. Bliss, of 
gon, to Miss Esther Barnard, of Nails- 
worth,—Mr. 8S. Wise, of Bristol, to aie 
Jane Moore, of Bath.—The Rev. G. L, 
Cooke, rector of Wick Rissington, and 
ian hg 2 in penal Philosoph nt 
Datoed, Me Peabire 5 el of Way day, 
. of Russel-sq on.— 
fell .Wm. eastite CS¢qe to Miss abet es 
Se North Wraxall.—Mr. Wm. Hyett, 
of Parkin’s Green, to Miss Nancy Brown- 
ing, of Overton.—Mr. Wm.. Harries, of 


Miss Anna a Powis, of 
Strowd, to neti One A 


Croom’s Hill, Greenwic 


Watts, of Frampton-upon- ‘Severn, Ae 


imore, of Slembridge.—Mr. c 
ash of Old Sodbury, to Miss Su- 
wre Tiley, of Chipping S dbury. ~ 


pes At Gloucester, 70 ear-admiral 
; whose a pproved bravery 
saad distinanshe hed talents whit have enti- 
him to the highest station’ in the 
macs not ee failure of Mis coustitu. 
ught on} oy eens ay erecmre 
com to seek 1 ose 
fata Ca in which his singular berets 
“ence, cultivated mind, and cheerfu) re- 
signation under the sufferings of a ‘debi- 
Jitated frame, conciliated and secured the 
t and veneration of all. 
t Bristol, 75, Mr, Joseph Cambridge. 
At Minchinhampton Rebecea Wilkins, 
“a mach respected member of the Society 
of Friends. | 
At Dursley, 66, Mr. Eeerand Sims, 
Ae Tetbary, Joseph Wood, e 


At Miekleton, 63, deserved! 4 SO war 


ahe Rev.. Richerd a, Morgan Giav D.D. 
sxector, of . and | Healip —At 


Bampton, 60, Ni, Waves. At _ 


Tower, in which the — 


Redmarley, Mr. R, -Aston.—At , 


‘ton, Mrs. Sophia Teb a 
‘Cleeve, 73, Mrs. ten ate , 


OXFOR ‘toadeaal 
Not less than 3,0 wa bs 
or Carrying on the 
on beet of Mr. 
‘Which wee exp ex pended, - 
e following subjects have 
ne for hig Rea = &e, a 
xford, for the ensuing 
Latin Verses, Druide. ‘Poe: an 
» 4 comparative Estimate of 


and Painting. Keen ah nee 
toria ‘riketda 


Auctores veteres et notos 
Roger Neéwdigate’s prizé face 


position in English ve 


More than ay, lines, 


‘Matthew Cooke, 

th of Oxford. » to Mi 

fies Bias bets as 
‘to Miss Elizabet icholls ; all. of Boe 
—Mr. John bast of Westi to Misa 
‘Osman, of Burfo 

Died,] At Oxford, ag Mander 
nd By h-street, Mr. John. M ick.—37, 

iz. Purdue. —In B; 

we Muddle.—4g, Miss Perkins, of the 
Gravel-walk~—In’ Broaa-étreet, 66, 
a sent of Mr, J. Fietcher.—0, 

coc 

_ At Witney, 25, the wife of Mr. Charles 


t Shutford, Mr. Willian Pe; = 
—At Wheatley, 67, the wife of 8 
Parr. 

_ BUCKS AND pk cat 2a aa 
coro ner’s, jury “Was stimmo! 0B 
the bod Say ‘ol'a Sian w of pdachi 
who was shot by —— ar dtd keeper, 
and returned 3 Prone of Ju 
cide,—The Neatlee- gy paris 
thus pruelly Sesto yl Pan té ie 
nane o a resident im the | 
bauricod of Beas, and’ oe ee 
and five children, Under al 
stances we are at a = 
what ground aj of "Eagle rot 
justify so foul a svactions or what 
can inflict the penalty, of. death, w 
trial, on“atiy man for setting a wire.1 
intent to catch a hare; or beep! any 
sage to a“ the life of ano 
o ak 
| pel ip ca 1 | landéd proper: int 
nej ibourkood Newtaty: ed a 
his tenants (48 in number) 
threw back half the rent, to iat ‘af 
and at the same time offered them 
,.if they chose ; but th 
ab pone. 
Shes of + ee 















Stndbam, to Ann, daughter of the Rev, 
Joseph Eyne, rector of St. Giles’s, Reading, 
—Mr. J in Oldbam, of Melton, OMe 
of Wallingford. 

Diad.| At Windsor, the relict of William 
Cowling, e-q. of Chambers, Essex. 

At Amenham, the wife of the Rev. Rich, 


Thorne. 

At Denchworth, 89, Mr. John Love- 

ve.—89, Mr, Jacob Wheeler.—59, Miss 
rah Wheeler; she attended her father’s 
funeral two days before. 

HERTS AND BEDS, | 

Within the last. month, the aneual meet- 

sng_of the Bedford Agricultural Society for 
dging the premiums for ploughing, &c. 

was held in Bedford, which was very nu- 
merously and respectably attended. The 
Duke of Bedford not being present, the 
Marquis of Tavistock took the chair, , . 

Married.] pile Canningham, esq. 
of Chipperfield, to. Miss Ann Evans, of 


Bonghton.— Lieut. John Wyndham Ryes, of El 


of the artillery, to Miss Mary Farr, .of 


Michael Church, Eskley,—Mr. W, L, Pe- 
gun, of Strood, to the only daughter of 
obert Cornfield, esq. of Hatfield, | | 


* Died.) At Bedford, 73, John Miller, 
ony, receiver soneral for Bedfordshire, _. 
t Hitchin, 57,Mr. Edward Cobb. . 
At Sandridge, William Hardy, esq.com; 
mon-councilman for the ward of Cripple- 
gale. poe se "ge 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, : 
Married.) Mr, Brown, of Oakham, té 
Miss Chapman, of Weldon.—-Mr, N. Small, 
to Miss M. Willet; both of Northampton,, 
—Mr. W. Faunch, of Ealing, to Miss Ca- 
tharine .Whyman, of, Long. ope.—W. 
Barnes, late of Doddington, to. Saral 


Lloyd, of Dale End. —Mr. Nathaniel Nut 
of Clipston, to; Mas Any . Nuh MY) 
Banbary,—The Rev, Charles; Millman 
Mount, rector of Helmdon, to . Amelia, 
‘daughter of the late Walter Nisbet, esq... 
Died.} At Pelemborongh "68, the Ree, 
St, Mary’s, ip Whittle Heat Cranford, 
: ry’s, uttiesea,— At 
Si George Robinspn, batts 
4 GAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS¢ ~~. 
Chaneel-’ 


s Moore, vicar -of 


is“ The use and ania Ae! ‘evelation,”. 


“A writer in the Cambridge Jounal gives 


agile: He 


portion, 
wheat and 






. 4 : 
* 





12lbs, is delivered at the mill for.2$e. whicl 

prodaces as follows: oe 

15 stone 7lbs. flour, now sold at. 
Bs Bien 0. . inde Cutan ot 

1 stone at 2s, and offal 2s... « 








Net profit, half the prige of the» 
wheat - , ’ maf 0-41 
Marri Mr, Henry Per 


Wallis, to Miss Ann A 


William Smith, of Royston, to Miss May 

Pigett, of Arrington.. _. nies uh 

r. John Bell, to Miss Sarah Harlock, 

OF Aly, . . 
Died.]_ At Hyntipa 


) tingdon, 67, Mr, Wakee 
wa Gamhriden, oe. M William Brees. 
, LSeabe! 22, Mr, Willi 
%, argaret Wilson. 

t, 


Dos. . 
*’ At Wisbech, 32, Mr. Matthew, Walaones 


_ lately the milors assembled io body 
and t 


harbour, at Yarmouth, and, prevented 
their going yo sea; io consequence of which 


Saseremneen te 
sa . . ’ 
‘ A .maunfacturer, of No i has 
ceived some beautiful sam 
hemp; prepared. by ‘Mr. . 
jeld-wash, by w 

$0 to, 

to our 
been to. 


hose 
; i 
pyperyes AAs degree of finenest ihn. 
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tended cultivation of which c= Note ate 
vant rise to the agricultnre of this 
peers 1 by the adoption of these ma- 

chmes, (which may be fixed in, barns, &c.) 
in-door employment would be fonnd for 
thousands m large towns, and the value of 
Jans increased in the neighbourhood where 
they are erected. A complete manufactory 
is about to be established iu Norwich. 

Married.) Mr. H. Sucker, to Miss C. 
‘Wiseman, both of Thetford.—F, Lane, esq. 
to Dorothy, daughter of E. Everard, jun. 

. of Lynn, 

ir. Edward Boutfield, of Pulham, to 

Miss Booty, of Weybred-hail—Mr, John 
Plowright, to Miss Orford, both of Swaff- 
hbam.—Mr,. J. Read, of Bressingham, to 
Miss Clarke,of Thelnetham.—Mr.T.Carle, 
of Docking, to Miss Dodman, of East 
Winch.—Mr. Carter, of Terrington, to 
Miss Fisher, of Tilney.—The Rev.T. Fisher, 
dissenting-minister, of Harleston, to Miss 
Elizabeth Crisp, of Wortwell.—Mr. Robt. 
Hastings, to Miss Cann, both of Harleston. 
—Mr. J. Brasenett, of Griston, to Miss 
Rose, of Wymondham. 

* Died.] At Norwich, 66, Mr. Bailey 
Bird.—Mrs. R. Harwood, of St. Stephen’s. 
—71, Mrs. Chapman, of St. Augustine's, 

At Yarmouth, the wife of Mr. James 

Bales.—48, Mr. Thomas Ejlisse.—66, Mr. 
Robert Walbank. 

At Lynn, after many years’ illness, Mrs. 

Chadwick. 

' At Wroxham, Mr. G. Greene.—At Diss 
Heywood, 85, Mr. Edmund Filby.—At 
Wrenningham, 82, Mr. James Youngman, 
At Woolsey Bridge, Mr. John Styles.—- 
At Ringstead, 91, Mr. William Crisp.—At 
East ing, 101, Mrs. Stockings.—At 
Shipdam, 30, Mrs. Elizabeth Watling. —At 
Heckingham, Mr. Biundefield.—At Coo- 
tessey-cottage, 78, Mrs, Hawkes. 

, ' "SUFFOLK. © 

Married.| Charles Cobbold, esq. of Bla- 
kenham, ‘to the’ only daughter of Owen 

Roe, esq. of Ipswich.—Jos. Anthony Bon- 
necci, . of Clifton, to Louisa Frances, 
daughter of the late Clande Philip Guyon, 
esq. of Cornard.—Mr. Robert ‘Hearn, of 
Stowmarket, to Miss Ann Taylor, of Combs. 
—Mr, Jolin Wright, to Miss Bruce, both 
of Baitham.—Mr. Vincent, of Sudbury, to 
Miss Baker, of Dedham-hall.—Mr, Robert 
Jay, of Major-house, to Mrs. Hailstone, 


of Thornham.—Mr. Frederick Proctor, of 
Hitcham, to: Miss Susan’ Grimwood; of 
Bildeston.—Mr. H. Ringwood, to *Miss 
Simpson, ‘both of Halesworth:—Mr. S. 
to Miss Ann Kersey, both of 
Walton.—Mr. Charies Pinson, of West- 
hall, to Miss Gobbett, of Linstead,—Capt: 
Wm. Trott, to Miss M. Burch, of Wood. 


bridge. . 
‘ Died.] At Ipswich, Mr. Catchpole.—51, 


Chenery, 


Mr. Samuel Fitch, ° : 





we 





Suffelk—Eseex. 


» At Woodbridge, Mr, Tarner,—53, Mr, 





s 


At Bury, 59, Mr. John Sn 


Mr. James Thompson.—g4, i 
Green, a maiden lady, of a Riry ee 


habits, She was the onl surviving sites 
of the late John and William Green, opu- 
lent farmers. of Little » and of 
Branwhite Green, esq. late a Capital bur. 
gess of this town; all bachelors and per. 
sons of great property and frugality, the 
principal part of whose wealth, centered in 


the deceased as the survivor reciprocal 
agreement ; aud which she ny beqneathed 
friends, 


to nnmerous distant relatives and 
to the amount of above 50,0001. 

At Aspal-hall, Caroline, the wife of 
John Chevalier, M.D.—At Beuhall, 66, 
Mrs. Denny.—At Stonham Aspal, 67, Mr, 
Wm. Simpson.—At Elvedon, 23, Marianne, 
— of the Rev. T. Babb.—At Al 
pheton Parsonage, 53, John Shepher 
captaim of the marines, eben, me 

ESSEX. 

The emplovment of the poor, under the 
present state of agriculture, will become 
a matter of serious consideration im the 
several parishes to which they belong, A 
number of this class of persons, in the 
county of Essex, whose daily avocations 
have been husbandry work, have latély 
applied for relief, and who, but for the 
want of employ, would’ be ashamed to 
resort to such means for their subsist 
ence. 

The tides, in the early part of the pre 
sent lunar month, have done considerable 
damage in the neighbourhood of Tolle 
bury; the marsh-lands have snffered so 
much by the inundations, that the damage. 
is estimated at 50001. 

Married.} William Spicer, esq. of Saffron 
Walden, to Miss Warde, of Leicester.— 
Samtel Hardman, esq. of the 10th Hussars, 
to Penelope, widow of R. Newton, ot 
of Great Worley.— William Laard, esq. of 
Hatfield Peverel, to Charlotte, danger 
of the late Thomas Garnham, esq. of Fel- 
sham-hall.—Mr. John Fenns Shearcroft, of 
Bocking, to Miss R. 8, Bateman, of Braite 
tree.—Mr. Charles Pettit, of Saffron Wale 
den, to Mrs. Rolfe, of Cawbridge.—The. 
Rev. George Pawson, of Little Tey, to 
Jane Frances, onty danghter of the Rev, 
Thomas Baines, of Halsted. . 

Died.}] At Chelmsford, 61, Mr. Charles. 
Murrell. er 

At Colchester, Charlotte, the relict of 
the Rev. Charles Smyth, rector of 
stead, and Tolleshunt D’Arcy. . 

’ At Rumford, Mrs. Iud, _ aii? 

At Southminster, Mr: Edward.—Mry, 
J.B. Robinson. © | ~ 
At Braintree, 61, Mrs. Barnet. 

At Wickham Bishops, W. Morris, €4q- 
—At East Ham, 82, James Pycroft, 
formerly of Wanstead.—At B 
the Deanery, 35, Priscilla, wife 
Wordsworth, Dean of Hocking.—85, Jot, 
Nottidge, esq.—At Wanstead, Rickard 
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penningt Round. 
we KENT. 


The extensive system of naval and mili 
tary sigaals, is likely to prove more asetal 
and advaniageous than any principle of 
the telegraphic kind hitherto adopted. 
A chain communication is already 
formed between London and Sheemess, 
The whole of the existing telegraphs will 
be abolished, and the new ones substituted 
jn their stead. There is‘now erected, con- 

ieuous to the old telegraph on the summit 
of the hill at New Cross, on the Greenwich 
road, one on the new principle, which is to- 
taliy differeut in appearance, as well as in 
the mode of its operation, from those in 

luse; and others are forming in the 
direct line of communication with Sheer- 
pess. The one in question, which is now 
in a state of activity, is twenty feet bigh. 
It is nothing more than a pole, fixed in the 
ground, with ropes running from its sume 
mit, like those which support and regulate 
the covering of a marquee, and having at 
certain altitudes, two plate-frames covered 
with canvass, about three or four feet in 
breadth, by twelve or sixteen inches in 
length. These point obliquely to the ground, 
in epposite directions; the one being placed 
several feet above the other on the pole. 
ay yee in appearance the sails of a 
windmill in miniature, being so small that 
they, are not distinguished by the naked 
eye, till the observer has nearly gained the 
summit of the hill on which the machinery 
is fixed ; the invention has been brought to 
perfection; each machine will be double 
the size of the one mentioned; the pole 
being intended to be 40 fect in height, and 
the sails in equal proportions. ‘The most 
extraordinary quality,. however, of this 
simple invention is, that it is capaple of 
making no less than two hundred and fifty. 
thousand signals ! . 


Marricd.| Mr. John White, to Miss Eli-. 


zabeth Cooper, both of Margate.—Mr. 
Thomsett, to Miss E. Terry, both of Deal. 


—Mr. John Pain, of Deal, to Miss Hole. 


tum, of Walmer.—At Deal, Capt. Richard 
Underdown, to Miss Margaret Wilds, of 
Deal.—Mr. Brown, purser-in the navy, to 
Miss Vale, of Deal.—Mr. Cowland, of 
Canterbury, to Miss White, of Murston. 
—At Folkestone, Mr. Richard Smithen, to 
Miss Elizabeth Alexander.—Mr. Charles 
King, to Miss Elizabeth Alien.—Mr. Wm. 
Ferrier, to Miss Lucy Claringbold Car- 
penter, both of Deal.—Mr. Robt. Austen, 
< Lympore, 0 Miss Av French, of Tice- 
urst.— Mr. George Down, of Charing, to 
Miss Sarah Millen, of Westwell.—Mr. Joy, 
to Miss Gillham, of Maidstone. 
Died.) At Canterbury, 44, the wife of 


Marby, of the artillery. 
At Ramsgate, 97, Mr. David Cladish. 
ft Chatham, Mrs, Daun,—78, the Revs 


: Kent-—Susser—Havipshire: 


fait Piece eons iw 





469. 
Richard Heath.—At Kelvedon, the Rev. Francis Harris, dissenting minister —At 


an advanced age, Mrs. Streeter. 
At Deal, the wife of Mr. Wa. Pep per. 
— Mr. Marsh Bax. . 


At Rye, Sarah, the wife of W. Brazier, 


wit Folkestone, 56, Mr. John Harvey.—<- 
40, Mrs. Dayns.. 

Ai Maidstoue, 3%, Mrs. Clarke. 

At Allington Lock, Mr. Thos. Stuttes. 
field.—At Tentenden, ¢1, Mr. Johu Dib. 
ley.— Mrs. Colvin.—31, Mr. John Arsiser, 
—At Braxmead, 52%, Mr. John Maycock, 
—At Sandgate, 39, Mrs. Hurst.—At 
65, Mr. Warren.—At Brookland, Mr. P, 
Woodman,—At West Mailing, Miss Jave 
Palmer.—At East Mailing, 91, Jolug’ 
Roffe, esq. 

SUSSEX. 


At last Lewes Old-Cliffe Fair, between 
15 and 20,000 sheep and labs were 
penned, which, in the early part of the 
day, went.ofi freely. The Kentish buyers 
in their attendance were respectable? and 
they caused no inconsiderabie bustle. 

plan has been presented to the coal 
for carrying the line of the present 
through Reigate; and thereby the distance 
between Brighton and Lendon would be 
shortened five or six miles. This alteration 
meets with considerable opposition, not 
only on account of missing several poste 
towns, but the expence would be enor- 
mous, and the new line would run th 
a.deep and unfrequented part of the 
country in a south-west direction, The 
agitation of the measure has, however, 
induced the trustees of the Reigate 
to make a new cut from Sidiow-bridge,- 
two miles south of Reigate, through im- 
closures, to unite with the old read on 
Rockwood Common. 

Two origimal documents, connected witls 
the antiquities of this county, are said to 
be recently discovered, viz. the Charter 

ranted by William the Conqueror, on his 
Pondiog Battel Abbey, in Sussex, én fule 
filment of his vow previous to the baitle 
of Hastings; aud the Charter of Henry L 
confirming and extending the privileges off 
the Abbey. The originals weve long since 
supposed to have been lost. They are 
stated to be now in the possession of Mr. 
Lee, of Furnival’s Lon. ‘ 

Married.) Mr. H. Trew, wine.merchant, 
to Miss Redinan, both of Chichester.—Mr, 
Holiingdale, of Brighton, to Miss Louisa’ 
Guy, of Chichester. | 

| Died.] At Worthing, Angusta Juliana, 
daughter of Major-Gen. Chester. 

At Chichester, Capt. Britton, R.N.—8% 
Dr. Bayly, av eminent physician. 

At Midhurst, the wife ot Mr. Wards 
roper, solicitor.—At Poynings, 68, Mr,” 

Carter 


? "HAMPSHIRE. 
The late resolutions adopted by the 
Southampton Humave Society, — 






















































































































































































































































470 
mach credit upon that izistitation. It is a 
pleasure to observe such plans pursued 
with so much effect; and, when we see 
how extensively the benevolence of .a few 
yesociated individuals may be made to 
produce, it supplies new incentives to 
action; and observing, at the same time, 
the high tone of moral feeling such pro- 
ceedings are calculated to inspire, . we 
might be reasonably prond of a country in 
which it so powerfully exists. 

An Institution is establishing in Ports- 
mouth Dock-yard, comprehending all 
elasses of men employed in it, for the 

providing pensions for their widows, their 

han children, until they attain the age 
of sixteen years, and, in some particular 
eases, for even the mothers of the mem- 
bers, Already upwards of 1400 persons 
have associated themselves together in 
this most praiseworthy design. 

Aun order has been received at Ports- 
mouth, to send to France such of. the 
Waterloo prisoners as are fit to be re- 
moved, who, from the nature of their 
wounds, are incapable of further service. | 

Marvied.| Mr. Charles Brooks, to Mary 
Ann, daughter of Thomas Waight, esq. 
both of Southampton.—Thomas Hayter, 
esq. of Kingston, to Mrs. Sexey, of South- 

lace.—Capt. M. J. Popplewell, R.N. 
to Margaret Carr, daughter of the late 
George Mackay, esq. of Righouse.—Lient. 
Barfoot, 2d. or Queen’s regiment, to Miss 
Balmberough, of Gosport. —Mr. Josliua 
Grofton, of Portsmouth, to Miss Smith, of 
Portsea.—Mr. Ebenezer Walker, surgeon, 
of Portsea, to Miss Doling, of Newtown. 
—Mr. Henry Coward, of North Stone- 
ham, to Miss Mary Strong, of Yeovil.— 
Mr. Rosewell, to Miss Giles, both of Bms- 
worth.— David Bailey, esq. of the Isle of 

be ote Miss Cousins, o ‘Hambledon. F 

At Portsea, 74, Mrs. Horsey. 
Mr. Gib 

At Portsmouth, Lieut. John Copenger, 
R.N.—21, Mr. Wm. Recks, 

» At Southampton, Mrs, Allison. 

At Above Bar, 76, Sir Yelverton Pey- 

ton, bart. His baronetcy was one of -the 
old t extant, it having been created b 
James II. May 22, 1611. The title is 
now extinct, as Sir Yelverton died with- 
Out issue. 

At Gosport, Miss Martha Davis. 

At Lymington, 85, Mrs, Sarah Ever,— 
Mrs. Thomas Mitchell. 

At Botley, Mr. J 

nklin, Isle of Wight, 

oyal Navy. 


nh. Davies.—At 
ieut. S. Codd, 


WILTSHIRE, 

Married.) William Breach, esq, to Miss 
Rebecta Davis, of North Wraxall. —At 
Sherston, Mr. J. H. Green, of London, fo: 
Mrs, R. Turner.—Thomas Rawdon Ward, 
amet Marlborengh, to Miss Anne Clarke, 

idéombe Crescent, Bath.— Mr. Wil- 


Kins, of Axebury, to Miss Bliz. Sedford—~ 


Wiltshive=-Soméreetshiré—Divettshire, 


. Unio 


’ con ef Dorset, for the 


Mr. Heit, “of. Gitiitony s 
bert, of Peckwith—Mi ister 
to the daughter of -A. Win 


bil] Batt 


At Chippenham, 70, the Rey, 7 
Weeks, vicar of, this to 
mate , Kent. : a —< ae) 

t Corshani, > Mr. Joseph’ Hogi, m 
sohnalsepemran, 

' Married.) Lieut. Hu 
Miss Emma Portch, of Bathe Mie ns 
Coombe, io Misa Ann Selway; Mr; 
Fuller, of Westgate-street, to Miss 
way; Mr. W. V; Dewduey, to Mids Bling 
Hollister: all of Bath.—At Bath, 
Hebdin, sq. : to Mrs. Clifford.—Mr, Gu. 
bert, of Langworth, to Miss Blagrove, of 
Bath.—Mr. W. Rowland, of Bath, to Miss 
S. Board, of Barrow. — The ev, Wi 
Leach, of. ’s ton-Mallett, to Miss Anne 
Silvercock, of Havant.—Mr, Wm. ane 
of Road, to ‘Nirs. Eliz. mpo of 
ton.—=P. P, Acland, 0 
Fanny, daughter of W. Leeder A 
of Putney-bill, Surrey.—At We 
gta ae esq. of matt to. 

rideaux, of Wellington.—Mr, J, Bmith,, 
ee} ai uaa! eaeentena 

ied.] At Bath, mn uare, 78y, 

Mrs, Slade —After @ few hours’ os 
Col. Manby.—In the Vineyards, Sealey 
Lawton, esq.—70, the relict of 
pric ged og bet fas 








ot ‘ Leeds.—In. Pat 
land-place, Arthur 
36, nes 7” ag ase 


= 


Ps 


On t » Queen's fy ere 71, | the Rew: 
John Sibley, A.M of Queen's: 
College, Oxford, and er Mars rector of 
Walcot. 

At Frome, the widow. of Mr. Soueph 
Rowe,—Mr. Chas. Me Go. ? re 

At Wincanton, 48, Mr. 

a 
t Taunton, 92, Mrs. 

At Dawlish; the ] aa 
—At Walcot, 38,. John FerAl 
Widcombe, 95, Mr.’ Peter, Fer 
Henlade, 86, Mr. Samuel - 
Staplezrove, ‘after a long 
ness, the wife of Mr. Jamis Pring: « 

‘ DORSETSHIRE. 
The meeting appointed by te At 


a Central Committee, to reclate. the 
pra and extend the hene 


the Society for - iris' ss swell: 
lace a 1 


ledge, took 
wishers to that most excellent 


we are happy to ‘that’ there: was 
most numer Py 4 Pe ceres Du! 
ecidicy riancsag 













clergy, arid 
the A‘ehileacon took the the vheicegid 


su a mmoet impress energetic 
tis Cocolbodey of cael ud 





























































oh praca is to ona 
{ im some cases gratuijtons- 
ae ne classes of the peopl, the 


proved religious tracts, under, the regula. fo 


tions recommended by the Bartlett’s-build- 


jngsSociety. Rag 
Merried.] At Stinsford, Mr. B. Bour- 

ing,: of Kingston, to Miss Bristed, of Sher- 

er, esq. of Aldwick 


Court, to. Miss Elizabeth Hassall, of Bed- 
minster. — Mt. Thomas Pratt, of Rew, to 
Miss Susannah Hodge, of Silverton,—Mr. 
Thomas, to Miss Underwood, bath of Sil- 


verton., ; 
Died.} At Weymouth, Martha, daughter 
of William Weston. ne) 
At Cerne Abbas, the wife of the late Sa- 
uel Crane. . a 
DEVONSHIRE, , 
The first Exhibition of Paintizgs, in- 
"tended to be annual, was lately opened at 
Plymouth... It contains upwards of 160 
“pictures, many of them. by the first mas- 
tet; eral contributed from private 
collections of the noblemen and gentiemen 
‘ef the neighbourhood, and the rest the 
works of living artists, principally natives 
of Plymouth, 
- An order has ayrived at Plymouth dock- 
yard, which has given universal satisfac- 
tion; * Such old and wounded artificers, as 
do not wish for siiperannuation, are in future 
to work together, aud to be allowed to 
‘earn as much.as they can, This, will be a 
clear saving to the country of the pension 
heretofore allowed to them on retiring from 
the dock-gard, and. will enable them to add 
_ few pounds to the amaunt of tliat pen- 
n. 
Married.) Charles Hamilton, esq. of 
thernhay-place, to Maria Hayne Shiles, 
of Exeter,—At Exeter; John Burford, esq. 
of Eliot’ Vale, Blackheath, to’ Frances, 
Only daughter of the late Robert Burrow, 
esq. of Exeter,—Mr, James Allen, to Miss 
Elizabeth Powell, both of Exeter.—Mr. G. 
Buller, of Bideford, ‘to Miss. Langdon, of 
‘Bristol.—Mir. James Sellick, to Miss Mary 
Quick, both of Tiverton,—Capt. Ro- 
Gambier, R. ‘N.' to Caroline Gore, 
daughter of Major-General Browne; Lieut. 
v. of F pens ty 
_, Died.} At Exeter, 53, the wife of Mr, 
us Tripe.— 65, Mr. Culverwell, 
sculptor. 


\ At , atan advanced age, J. 


Hawse, esq. he had been mayor three times. 


ef this bo 


At Dartmonath, Mr. Nicholas Floud, sur 
Erm formerly of the R. N. = 


ly 
Eat Te Cole Spry, A. M. late 
oO rist Pigg rte id ge. - 


At Exmo 
“At Tasitock 72, MineThos Prous 
\eina j : » « . ‘ = 









38154. | Detonshire=Cornwalt—Waler. « 


dmoath, 31, suddenly, most deserv- 
lamented, Mrs, Wallis of the Marine g 


bats 


At Totness, ‘Mr. 


At Tivertou, after : P a 
_ CORNWALL. 


The present low state of the standard 

r copper ore, will, it is feared, canse 
matty of the decp mines in Comwall to 
stop working ; in which case thousands will 
be thrown out of employ. ) 
. Married.) Join Bignell, we of 
Launceston, to Henrietta, daughter of the 
Rev. Charles Leithbridge, rector of Stoke- 
climsland.—Mr. J. Higman, to MissWheel- 
er, both of St. Austle. - 

Died.] At Falmouth, 59, James Tippet, 
esq. solicitor. — 63, Mr. Heary Fennes, 
many years master of one of the Falmouth 
Packets. 

At Penzance, 65, Mrs. William Thomas. 
Mr. William Starmer. 

. At Bodmin, 36, Mrs. Rickatd.—~ My, 
Thomas Popham. 
At Padstow, 73, Mr. Nicholas Jolly, 
WALES. Fim 

The committee for erccting a memorial 
to the memory of the late Sir T. Picton, 
have solicited proposals from artists, for 
the erection of a public monument, in some 
elevated situation, in the county of Cam 
marthen, together with an estimate of the 
expence, iu free-stone, and also of the 
stone of the connty. 

Married.| Lieut. James George, R, Ns 
to Miss Eliz. Parsell, of Ford, Milford.— 
Mr. Edward Morgan, té Miss Ayres, both 
of Knighton.— Daniel Davies, esq. of Swans 
sea, to Miss Evans, of . — Joha 
Mason, esq. to Miss Ann Smith, both of 
Jetireston.—Evan Lewis, = Vron, to 
Miss Lewis, of Whitland.—Tho. Harper, 
esq. of Pantardawe-cottage, near Swansea, 
to Anna Isabella, daughter of Thomas 
Roby, esq. of Tamworth. 

Died.) At Presteign, after a short ill- 
ness, 41, the Rev. Jolin Harley, rector of 
the parish of Presteign, ouly brother to 
the Earl of Oxford, and one of the 
of the peace for the counties of Heref 
and Radnor ; he was beloved and respect- 
ed by his parishioners, and justly esteemed 
by an extensive circle of fr ' nn 

“At. Brecknockshire, 37, Mrs. Blige 
Brocklesby. : 

At Beaumaris, 23, Mrs. Roberts. - 

At Haverfordwest, the wife of Jotm 
Phillips, esq.—John Johnes, of erat 
esd. he .was 
mily 


! atest ornaments of the principality. He 
re. a eaptain’s commission, and served 
for mavy years in the 


ite arid fei le | 
mcrere pavoxyun Of the goa, tortie 
3 gtr x 
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from the army, he rebuilt the mansion- 
Rouse of Lis ancestors ; cultivated and im- 
proved the family-estate, and enriched a 
strong natural understanding with the most 
admired treasures of history and the belles 
jeitres. As an upright magistrate, he was 
a public benefactor to that part of the 
country where he resided ;—by singular 
address, by a conect but determined con- 
duct, peculiarly his qwn, he prevented, 
rather than punished crimes, discouraged 
animosities and quarrels, and reconciled 
contending parties. He was the father, 
rather than the landlord of his tenantry; 
he never harrassed a defaulter, and never 
eppressed or discouraged indigent, but 
well-principled industry, but always as- 
sisted it by loans, when they were 
wanted; and often without real entreaty— 
their speaking looks were sufficient. He 
bore the excruciating pains of his long ill- 
ness with Christian fortitude—nnequailed 
tranquillity of mind, and exemplary sab- 
mission, ‘The numerous assemblage of the 
gentry of the neighbouring counties, that 
attended his funeral—the long train of car- 
riages that swelled the sad procession to 
the family vault, at Caio, and the crowds 
of honest peasantry that thronged round 
his hearse, and dropped the tears of ua- 
affected sorrow on his grave, were con- 
vincing arguments, incontrovertibly prov- 
ing, how generally he was esteemed and 
beloved in bis life, and how universally and 
aincerely lamented at his death, 
SCOTLAND. 

The Edinburgh papers contain resolu- 
tions by the merchants, and the incorpo- 
rated trades of that city, condemning the 
conduct of the surveyors of taxes, in at- 
tempting to revive the “ shop tax,” in the 
face of a repealed statute, and without any 
new act of the legislature imposing such a 
tax. The surveyors, it appears, conceive 
themselves justified in their experiment, 
by the 18th of the King, cap. 65, , 

Married.) Pat. Lawrie, esq. of the 
Adelphi, London, to Mary, only daughter 
of J. Drummond, esq. of Lawriston-place, 
Edinburgh—At Clyne Lish, Sutherland- 
shire, H. Ress, esq. of Savannah, to Geor- 


Scotland—Ireland—Deaths Abroed. 











(Dee! 1; 


gia aaa; daughter of H., Honston, eu, ct 


le 

Died.] At Edinburgh, Mr, Jobn Noble, 

Mervied} Ths IRELAND, | 
land, to the Hon. Jane Bu rng fang 
Lord Cahir.—Capt. the eldest son of Sir 
S. Stuart, to Georgiana Franees, 
of*G. Gunn, esq. of Mount Kennedy. 
At Castile Neynoe, Samuel Heary Mangia, 
= > ( —— ete eldest daughter 
of Colonel Neynoe, of Castle Neynoe, 
Sligo. et » 

Died.| At Lisburn, the Rev. H. Coy. 
son, of the established charch ; the inhabi. 
tants of this town some years since made 
him a present of a silver goblet, as a mark 
of their esteem. . 

At Cork, R. Lane, esq. an alderman of 
this city. 

. a ABROAD. 

t Kandy, in Ceylon, in July 1812 
Davie, esq. adore the first May ee 
ment. Although the fate of this gentleman 
has been a most severe one, and particu. 
larly distressing to his relations, still, it 
now affords no small consolation that it has 
been ascertained that he died a natoral 
death ; and the reports which were so often 
in circulation regarding his mutilation and 
torture, were totally unfounded. 

At Stockholm, 52, Baron Erie Johansoz 
Baye, marshal of the household, and ge- 
neral adjutant.—5&8, his Excellency Count 
Charles John Adlercrentz, counsellor of 
state, &c. and knight of all the Swedish and 
many foreign orders. 

At Florence, John Mordaunt Johnson, 
esq. his Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Ge 
noa. His zealous and unceasing exertions 
in the service of his country, in various 
confidential situations, curing the last tes 
years of the war, brought on a pulmonary 
consumption, which put a period to bis vae 
Juable life, and deprived society of aman 
eminently qualified to adorn it, and those 
who knew his worth of a friend, whose loss 
they mast ever deplore. i | 

At Melioor, in India, Major Thomas 
Little, commandant of the ist batt. 3d 
regt. light infantry. 


——, 





Many importunate Corre 


and a due regard to variet it. 
shat they must feel, that this hy isc 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
spondents may rest assured they are not neglected. 
endeavour to discharge all our arrears as fast as subjects of temporary 


We 
importance 


We need not remark te our CONSTANT readers, 
ellany never exhibited through the whole of its fore 


funate career, so many claims on their attention asat this time, and during many 


. Weex 
ale derma 


‘tence tts good effects in the constant increase 
for series of back Nuanbers for our trans-atlantie Readers. 


rculation, and 


of our ct Ye we 


Jeel it respectful, at this season, to remind our Friends in general of the annual m 
crease of circulation which, fr twenty years, we have never ceased to experience at the 
e 


commencement of a New 


ar; and on which we calculate, at this time, as @ conse 


nnee the increased value conferred on our Miscellany, by the zeal and kindness 
of our Co 


rrespondents, 


The desultory Observations of Mr. Bennet would not promote 


_ The commumieations from the Highlands are most acceptable, Different subjects 
an the same letter should always be separated. ~ . 


Ms. CUMBERLAND, (see page 404, ) has singe found it to be the true 


Nave Bncrins@, 
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